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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  SECOND  PART. 


THE  Americans  have  a  democratic  state  of 
society,  which  has  naturally  suggested  to 
them  certain  laws  and  certain  political  manners. 
It  has  also  created  in  their  mindd  many  feelings 
and  opinions  which  were  unknown  in  the  old 
aristocratic  societies  of  Europe.  It  has  destroyed 
or  modified  the  old  relations  of  men  to  each  oth- 
er,  and  has  established  new  ones.  The  aspect 
of  civil  society  has  been  as  much  altered  as  the 
face  of  the  political  world. 

I  have  treated  of  the  former  subject  in  the  work 
which  I  published,  five  years  ago,  upon  American 
Democracy ;  the  latter  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent book.  These  two  Parts  complete  each  other, 
and  form  but  a  single  work. 

But  I  must  warn  the  reader  immediately  against 
an  error  which  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  me. 
Because  I  attribute  so  many  different  effects  to 
the  principle  of  equality,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  I  consider  this  principle  as  the  only  cause 
of  everjrthing  that  takes  place  in  our  day.     This 
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would  be  attributing  to  me  a  very  narrow  view 
of  things. 

A  multitude  of  the  opinions,  sentiments,  and 
instincts  which  belong  to  our  times  owe  their 
origin  to  circumstances  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  principle  of  equality,  or  are  even 
hostile  to  it.  Thus,  taking  the  United  States  for 
example,  I  could  easily  prove  that  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
religion  of  the  early  settlers,  their  acquired  knowl- 
edge, their  previous  habits,  have  exercised,  and 
still  do  exercise,  independently  of  democracy,  an 
immense  influence  upon  their  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Other  causes,  equally  independent 
of  the  principle  of  equality,  would  be  found  in 
Europe,  and  would  explain  much  of  what  is  pass- 
ing there. 

I  recognize  the  existence  and  the  efficiency 
of  all  these  various  causes;  but  my  subject  does 
not  lead  me  to  speak  of  them.  I  have  not  un- 
dertaken to  point  out  the  origin  and  nature  of 
all  our  inclinations  and  all  our  ideas ;  I  have  only 
endeavored  to  show  how  far  both  of  them  are  af- 
fected by  the  equality  of  men's  conditions. 

As  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  democratic 
revolution  which  we  are  now  beholding  is  an  ir- 
resistible fact,  against  which  it  would  be  neither 
desirable  nor  prudent  to  contend,  some  persons 
perhaps  may  be  surprised  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  book,  I  have  often  applied  language  of  strong 
censure  to  the  democratic  communities  which  this 
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Fevolution  has  created.  The  simple  reason  is^  that 
precisely  because  I  was  not  an  opponent  of  de- 
mocracy, I  wished  to  speak  of  it  with  all  sincerity. 
Men  will  not  receive  the  truth  from  their  enemies, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  offered  to  them  by  their 
friends ;  on  this  very  account^  I  have  frankly  ut- 
tered it.  I  believed  that  many  persons  would 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  inform  men  of  the 
benefits  which  they  might  hope  to  receive  from 
the  establishment  of  equality,  whilst  very  few 
would  venture  to  point  out  from  afar  the  dangers 
with  which  it  would  be  attended.  It  is  princi- 
pally towards  these  dangers,  therefore,  that  I  di- 
rected my  gaze ;  and,  believing  that  I  had  clearly 
discerned  what  they  are,  it  would  have  been  cow- 
ardice to  say  nothing  about  them. 

I  hope  the  same  impartiality  will  be  found  in 
this  second  work  which  people  seemed  to  observe 
in  its  predecessor.  Placed  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  divide  my  countrymen,  I  have  en- 
deavored for  the  time  to  stifle  in  my  own  bosom 
the  sympathy  or  the  aversion  that  1  felt  for  either. 
If  the  readers  of  my  book  find  in  it  a  single 
phrase  intended  to  flatter  either  of  the  great 
parties  which  have  agitated  our  country,  or  any 
one  of  the  petty  factions  which  in  our  day  harass 
and  weaken  it,  let  them  raise  their  voices  and 
accuse  me. 

The  subject  which  I  wished  to  cover  by  my  in- 
vestigations is  immense ;  for  it  includes  most  of 
the  feelings  and  opinions  produced   by  the  new 
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condition  of  the  world's  affidrs.  Such  a  subject 
certainly  exceeds  my  strength,  and  in  the  treatr 
ment  of  it  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself. 
But  though  I  could  not  reach  the  object  at  which 
I  aimed,  my  readers  will  at  least  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  I  conceived  and  followed  out  the 
undertaking  in  a  spirit  which  rendered  me  wor- 
thy of  success. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 


SECOND    PART. 


FIRST   BOOK. 

INFLUENCE   OF  DEMOCRACY  UPON  THE   ACTION   OF 
INTELLECT  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

CHAPTER    I. 


PHU>OSOPHICAL  METHOD   OF  THE  AMERICANS. 

I  THINK  that  in  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  is 
less  attention  paid  to  philosophy  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  Americans  have  no  philosophical  school  of 
their  own ;  and  they  care  but  little  for  all  the  schools  into 
which  Europe  is  divided,  the  very  names  of  which  are 
scarcely  known  to  them. 

Tet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  conduct  their  understanding  in  the 
same  manner,  and  govern  it  by  the  same  rules ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  ever  having  taken  the  trouble  to  define  the 
rules,  they  have  a  philosophical  method  common  to  the 
whole  people. 

To  evade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit,  of  family- 
maxims,  class-opinions,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  national 
prejudices ;  to  accept  tradition  only  as  a  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  existing  facts  only  as  a  lesson  to  be  used  in  doing 
otherwise  and  doing  better;  to  seek  the  reason  of  things  for 
one's  self,  and  in  one's  self  alone ;  to  tend  to  results  without 
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being  bound  to  means,  and  to  aim  at  the  substance  through 
the  form ;  —  such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  what 
I  shall  call  the  philosophical  method  of  the  Americans. 

But  if  I  go  further,  and  seek  amongst  these  character- 
istics the  principal  okie  which  includes  almost  all  the  rest, 
I  discover  that,  in  most  of  the  operations  of  mind,  each 
American  appeals  only  to  the  individual  effort  of  his  own 
understanding. 

America  is  therefore  one  of  the  countries  where  the 
precepts  of  Descartes  are  least  studied,  and  are  best  ap- 
plied. Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  Americans  do  not 
read  the  works  of  Descartes,  because  their  social  con- 
dition deters  them  firom  speculative  studies ;  but  they  follow 
his  maxims,  because  this  same  social  condition  naturally 
disposes  their  minds  to  adopt  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  continual  movement  which  agitates 
a  democratic  community,  the  tie  which  unites  one  gener- 
ation to  another  is  relaxed  or  broken;  every  man  there 
readily  loses  all  trace  of  the  ideas  of  his  fore&thers,  or 
takes  no  care  about  them. 

Men  Uving  in  this  state  of  society  cannot  derive  their 
belief  firom  the  opinions  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong ; 
for,  so  to  speak,  there  are  no  longer  any  classes,  or  those 
which  still  exist  are  composed  of  such  mobile  elements, 
that  the  body  can  never  exercise  any  real  control  over  its 
members. 

As  to  the  influence  which  the  intellect  of  one  man  may 
have  on  that  of  another,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  Umited 
in  a  country  where  the  citizens,  placed  on  an  equal  footing, 
are  all  closely  seen  by  each  other ;  and  where,  as  no  signs 
of  incontestable  greatness  or  superiority  are  perceived  in 
any  one  of  them,  they  are  constantly  brought  back  to  their 
own  reason  as  the  most  obvious  and  proximate  source  of 
truth.  It  is  not  only  confidence  in  this  or  that  man  which 
is  destroyed,  but  the  disposition  for  trusting  the  authority 
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of  any  man  whatsoever.     Every  one  shuts  himself  up  in  ^     y 
his  own  breast,  and  affects  from  that  point  to  judge  the  J 
world. 

The  practice  which  obtains  amongst  the  Americans,  of 
fixing  the  standard  of  their  judgment  in  themselves  alone, 
leads  them  to  other  habits  of  mind.  As  they  perceive  that 
they  succeed  in  resolving  without  assistance  all  the  Uttle 
diflSculties  which  their  practical  life  presents,  they  readily 
conclude  that  everything  in  the  world  may  be  explained, 
and  that  nothing  in  it  transcends  the  Umits  of  the  under- 
standing. Thus  they  fall  to  denying  what  they  cannot 
comprehend ;  which  leaves  them  but  Uttle  faith  for  whatr- 
ever  is  extraordinary,  and  an  almost  insurmountable  distaste 
for  whatever  is  supernatural.  As  it  is  on  their  own  testi- 
mony that  they  are  accustomed  to  rely,  they  like  to  discern 
the  object  which  engages  tlieir  attention  witli  extreme 
clearness ;  they  therefore  strip  off  as  much  as  possible  all 
that  covers  it,  they  rid  themselves  of  whatever  separates 
them  from  it,  they  remove  whatever  conceals  it  from  sight, 
in  order  to  view  it  more  closely  and  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.  This  disposition  of  mind  soon  leads  them  to  contemn 
forms,  which  they  regard  as  useless  and  inconvenient  veils 
placed  between  them  and  the  truth. 

The  Americans,  then,  have  not  required  to  extract  their 
philosophical  method  from  books;  they  have  found  it  in 
themselves.  The  same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  what  has 
taken  place  in  Europe.  This  same  method  has  only  been 
established  and  made  popular  in  Europe  in  proportion  as 
the  condition  of  society  has  become  more  equal,  and  men 
have  grown  more  like  each  other.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  connection  of  the  periods  in  which  this  change 
may  be  traced. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformers  subjected  some 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  ancient  &ith  to  the  scrutiny  of  private 
judgment ;  but  they  still  withheld  from  it  the  discussion 
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of  all  the  rest.  In  the  seventeenth  centoiy,  Bacon  in  the 
natural  sciences,  and  Descartes  in  philosophy  properly  so 
called,  abolished  received  formulas,  destroyed  the  empire 
of  tradition,  and  overthrew  the  anthoritj  of  the  schools. 
The  phflosophers  of  the  eighteenth  centory,  generalizing 
at  length  the  same  principle,  undertook  to  submit  to  the 
private  judgment  of  each  man  all  the  objects  of  his  belief. 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  Luther,  Descartes,  and  Vol- 
taire employed  tlie  same  method,  and  that  they  differed 
only  in  the  greater  or  less  use  which  they  professed  should 
be  made  of  it  ?  Why  did  the  Reformers  confine  them- 
selves so  closely  within  the  circle  of  religious  ideas  ?  Why 
did  Descartes,  choosing  only  to  apply  his  method  to  certain 
matters,  though  he  had  made  it  fit  to  be  applied  to  all,  de- 
clare that  men  might  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  philo- 
sophical, but  not  in  matters  political  ?  How  happened  it 
that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  those  general  applications 
were  all  at  once  drawn  from  this  same  method,  which  Des- 
cartes and  his  predecessors  had  either  not  perceived  or  had 
rejected  ?  To  what,  lastly,  is  the  &ct  to  be  attributed,  that 
at  this  period  tlie  method  we  are  speaking  of  suddenly 
emerged  fi*om  the  schools,  to  penetrate  into  society  and 
become  the  common  standard  of  intelligence ;  and  that, 
after  it  had  become  popular  among  the  French,  it  has  been 
ostensibly  adopted  or  secretly  followed  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  ? 

The  philosophical  method  here  designated  may  have 
been  bom  in  the  sixteenth  century, — it  may  have  been 
more  accurately  defined  and  more  extensively  applied  in 
the  seventeenth ;  but  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other 
could  it  be  commonly  adopted.  Political  laws,  the  con- 
dition of  society,  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  derived 
firom  these  causes,  were  as  yet  opposed  to  it. 

It  was  discovered  at  a  time  when  men  were  beginning 
to  equalize  and  assimilate  their  conditions.     It  could  only 
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be  generally  followed  in  ages  when  those  conditions  had  at 
length  become  nearly  equal,  and  men  nearly  alike. 

The  philosophical  method  of  tbc-eightgenth  century  is, 
then,  not  only  French,  but  it  is  democratic ;  and  this  ex- 
plains why  it  was  so  readily  admitted  throughout  Europe, 
where  it  has  contributed  so  powerfully  to  change  the  fsuce 
of  society.  It  is  not  because  the  French  have  changed 
their  former  opinions,  and  altered  their  former  manners, 
that  they  have  convulsed  the  world  ;  but  because  they 
were  the  first  to  generalize  and  bring  to  light  a  philosophi- 
cal method,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  became  easy  to  attack 
all  that  was  old,  and  to  open  a  path  to  all  that  was  new. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  at  the  present  day,  tliis  same  method 
is  more  rigorously  followed  and  more  frequently  applied  by 
the  French  than  by  the  Americans,  although  the  principle 
of  equality  is  no  less  complete  and  of  more  ancient  date 
amongst  the  latter  people,  the  fact  may  be  attributed  to 
two  circumstances,  which  it  is  first  essential  to  have  clearly 
understood. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  religion  gave  birth  to 
Anglo-American  society.  In  the  United  States,  religion 
is  therefore  mingled  with  all  the  habits  of  the  nation  and 
all  the  feelings  of  patriotism,  whence  it  derives  a  peculiar 
force.  To  this  reason  another  of  no  less  power  may  be 
added :  in  America,  religion  has,  as  it  were,  laid  down  its 
own  limits.  Relionous  institutions  have  remained  wholly 
distinct  from  political  institutions,  so  that  former  laws  have 
been  easily  changed  whilst  former  belief  has  remained  un- 
shaken. Christianity  has  therefore  retained  a  strong  hold 
on  the  public  mind  in  America  ;  and  I  would  more  partic- 
ularly remark,  that  its  sway  is  not  only  that  of  a  philosoph- 
ical doctrine  which  has  been  adopted  upon  inquiry,  but  of 
a  religion  which  is  believed  without  discussion.  In  the 
United  States,  Christian  sects  are  infinitely  diversified  and 
perpetually  modified ;   but  Christianity  itself  is  an  estab 
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lished  and  irresistible  fact,  which  no  one  undertakes  cither 
to  attack  or  to  defend.  The  Americans,  having  admitted 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  without  in- 
quiry, are  obhged  to  accept  in  Uke  manner  a  great  number 
of  moral  truths  ori^nnatins:  in  it  and  connected  with  it. 
Hence  the  activity  of  individual  analysis  is  restrained 
within  narrow  limits,  and  many  of  the  most  important  of 
human  opinions  are  removed  from  its  influence. 

The  second  circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded  is, 
that  the  social  condition  and  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans are  democratic,  but  they  have  not  had  a  democratic 
revolution.  They  arrived  upon  the  soil  they  occupy  in 
nearly  the  condition  in  which  we  see  them  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  this  is  of  considerable  importance. 

There  are  no  revolutions  which  do  not  shake  existing 
belief,  enervate  authority,  and  throw  doubts  over  com- 
monly received  ideas.  The  effect  of  all  revolutions  is, 
therefore,  more  or  less,  to  surrender  men  to  their  own 
guidance,  and  to  open  to  the  mind  of  every  man  a  void 
and  almost  unlimited  range  of  speculation.  When  equal- 
ity of  conditions  succeeds  a  protracted  conflict  between  the 
different  classes  of  which  the  elder  society  was  composed, 
envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness,  pride  and  exaggerated 
self-confidence,  seize  upon  the  human  heart,  and  plant  their 
sway  in  it  for  a  time.  This,  independently  of  equality 
itself,  tends  powerfully  to  divide  men,  —  to  lead  them  to 
mistrust  the  judgment  of  each  other,  and  to  seek  the  light 

of  truth   nowhere   but  in  themselves.      Every  one   then 

» 

attempts  to  be  his  own  sufficient  guide,  and  makes  it  his 
boast  to  form  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects.  Men  are 
no  longer  bound  together  by  ideas,  but  by  interests ;  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  human  opinions  were  reduced  to  a  sort 
of  intellectual  dust,  scattered  on  every  side,  unable  to  col- 
lect, unable  to  cohere. 

Thus,  that  independence  of  mind  which  equality  sup- 
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poses  to  exist  is  never  so  great,  never  appears  so  exces- 
sive, as  at  the  time  when  equality  is  beginning  to  establish 
itself,  and  in  the  course  of  that  painful  labor  by  which  it  is 
established.  That  sort  of  intellectual  freedom  which  equal-  \  / 
ity  may  give  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  carefully  distin-  ^ 
guished  from  the  anarchy  which  revolution  brings.  Each 
of  these  two  things  must  be  separately  considered,  in  order 
not  to  conceive  exaggerated  hopes  or  fears  of  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  men  who  will  live  under  the  new  forms 
of  society  will  make  frequent  use  of  their  private  judgment, 
but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  they  will  often  abuse  it. 
This  is  attributable  to  a  cause  of  more  general  application 
to  all  democratic  countries,  and  which,  in  the  long  run, 
must  needs  restrain  in  them  the  independence  of  individual 
speculation  within  fixed,  and  sometimes  narrow,  limits. 

I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  this  cause  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OF  THE    PBINCIPAL    SOUBCE    OF   BELIEF  AMONG    DEMOCRATIC 

NATIONS. 

AT  different  periods,  dogmatical  belief  is  more  or  less 
common.  It  arises  in  different  ways,  and  it  may 
change  its  object  and  its  form ;  but  under  no  circmnstan- 
ces  will  dogmatical  belief  cease  to  exist,  or,  in  other  words, 
men  will  never  cease  to  entertain  some  opinions  on  trust, 
and  without  discussion.  If  ereiy  one  undertook  to  form 
all  his  own  opinions,  and  to  seek  for  truth  by  isolated  paths 
struck  out  by  himself  alone,  it  would  follow  that  no  consid- 
erable number  of  men  would  ever  unite  in  any  common 
belief. 

But  obviously  witiiout  such  common  belief  no  society 
can  prosper,  —  say,  rather,  no  society  can  exist ;  for  with- 
out ideas  held  in  common,  there  is  no  common  action,  and 
without  common  action  there  may  still  be  men,  but  there 
is  no  social  body.  In  order  that  society  should  exist,  and, 
a  fortiori^  that  a  society  should  prosper,  it  is  required  that 
all  the  minds  of  the  citizens  should  be  rallied  and  held  to- 
gether by  certain  predominant  ideas ;  and  this  cannot  be 
the  case  unless  each  of  them  sometimes  draws  his  opinions 
from  the  common  source,  and  consents  to  accept  certain 
matters  of  behef  already  formed. 

If  I  now  consider  man  in  his  isolated  capacity,  I  find 
that  dogmatical  belief  is  not  less  indispensable  to  him  in 
order  to  Uve  alone,  than  it  is  to  enable  him  to  co-operate 
with  his  fellows.  If  man  were  forced  to  demonstrate  for 
himself  all  the  truths  of  which  he  makes  daily  use,  his  task 
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would  never  end.  He  would  exhaust  his  strength  in  pre- 
paratory demonstrations,  without  ever  advancing  beyond 
them.  As,  from  the  shortness  of  his  life,  he  has  not  the 
time,  nor,  from  the  limits  of  his  intelligence,  the  capacity, 
to  accomplish  this,  he  is  reduced  to  take  upon  trust  a  num- 
ber of  &cts  and  opinions  which  he  has  not  had  either  the 
time  or  the  power  to  verify  for  himself,  but  which  men  of 
greater  ability  have  sought  out,  or  which  the  world  adopts. 
On  this  groundwork  he  raises  for  himself  the  structure  of 
his  own  thoughts  ;  he  is  not  led  to  proceed  in  this  manner 
by  choice,  but  is  constrained  by  the  inflexible  law  of  his 
condition.  There  is  no  philosopher  of  so  great  parts  in 
the  world,  but  that  he  believes  a  million  of  things  on  the 
&ith  of  other  people,  and  supposes  a  great  many  more 
truths  than  he  demonstrates. 

This  is  not  only  necessary,  but  desirable.  A  man  who 
should  undertake  to  inquire  into  everything  for  himself, 
could  devote  to  each  thing  but  little  time  and  attention. 
His  task  would  keep  his  mind  in  perpetual  unrest,  which 
would  prevent  him  from  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  any 
truth,  or  of  grappling  his  mind  firmly  to  any  conviction. 
His  intellect  -would  be  at  once  independent  and  powerless. 
He  must  therefore  make  his  choice  from  amongst  tlie 
various  objects  of  human  belief,  and  adopt  many  opinions 
without  discussion,  in  order  to  search  the  better  into  that 
smaller  number  which  he  sets  apart  for  investigation.  It 
is  true,  that  whoever  receives  an  opinion  on  the  word  of 
another,  does  so  far  enslave  his  mind ;  but  it  is  a  salutary 
servitude  which  allows  him  to  make  a  good  use  of  freedom. 

A  principle  of  authority  must  then  always  occur,  under 
all  circumstances,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world.  Its  place  is  variable,  but  a  place  it 
necessarily  has.  The  independence  of  individual  minds 
may  be  greater,  or  it  may  be  less :  unbounded  it  cannot  be. 
Thus  the  question  is,  not  to  know  whether  any  intellectual 
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authority  exists  in  the  ages  of  democracy,  but  simply  where 
it  resides  and  by  what  standard  it  is  to  be  measured. 

I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  the  equality 
of  conditions  leads  men  to  etitertain  a  sort  of  instinctive 
increduUty  of  the  supernatural,  and  a  very  lofty  and  often 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  human  understanding.  The 
men  who  live  at  a  period  of  social  equality  are  not  there- 
fore easily  led  to  place  that  intellectual  authority  to  which 
they  bow  either  beyond  or  above  humanity.  They  com- 
monly seek  for  the  sources  of  truth  in  themselves,  or  in 
those  who  are  Uke  themselves.  This  would  be  enough  to 
prove  that,  at  such  periods,  no  new  religion  could  be  estab- 
Ushed,  and  that  all  schemes  for  such  a  purpose  would  be 
not  only  impious,  but  absurd  and  irrational.  It  may  be 
foreseen  that  a  democratic  people  will  not  easily  give  cre- 
dence to  divine  missions  ;  that  they  will  laugh  at  modem 
prophets;  and  that  they  will  seek  to  discover  the  chief 
arbiter  of  their  beUef  within,  and  not  beyond,  the  limits 
of  their  kind. 

When  the  ranks  of  society  are  unequal,  and  men  unlike 
each  other  in  condition,  there  are  some  individuals  wielding 
the  power  of  superior  intelligence,  learning,  and  enlighten- 
ment, whilst  the  multitude  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice. Men  living  at  these  aristocratic  periods  are  therefore 
naturally  induced  to  shape  their  opinions  by  the  standard 
of  a  superior  person,  or  superior  class  of  persons,  whilst 
they  are  averse  to  recogni2se  the  infallibihty  of  the  mass  of 
the  people. 

The  contrary  takes  place  in  ages  of  equality.  The 
nearer  the  people  are  drawn  to  the  common  level  of  an 
equal  and  simflar  condition,  the  less  prone  does  each  man 
become  to  place  implicit  &ith  in  a  certain  man  or  a  certain 
class  of  men.  But  his  readiness  to  believe  the  multitude 
increases,  and  opinion  is  more  than  ever  mistress  of  the 
world.     Not  only  is  common  opinion  the  only  guide  which 
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private  judgment  retains  amongst  a  democratic  people,  bnt 
amongst  such  a  people  it  possesses  a  power  infinitely  be- 
yond what  it  has  elsewhere.  At  periods  of  equality,  men 
have  no  &ith  in  one  another,  by  reason  of  their  common 
resemblance ;  but  this  very  resemblance  gives  them  almost 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  public ;  for 
it  would  not  seem  probable,  as  they  are  all  endowed  with 
equal  means  of  judging,  but  that  the  greater  truth  should 
go  with  the  greater  number. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democratic*  country  compares 
himself  individually  with  all  those  about  him,  he  feels  with 
pride  that  he  is  the  equal  of  any  one  of  them ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  survey  the  totality  of  his  fellows,  and '  to  place 
himself  in  contrast  with  so  huge  a  body,  he  is  instantly 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  insignificance  and 
weakness.  The  same  equality  which  renders  him  inde- 
pendent of  each  of  his  fellow-citizens,  taken  severally,  ex- 
poses him  alone  and  unprotected  to  the  influence  of  the 
greater  number.  The  public  has  therefore,  among  a  dem- 
ocratic people,  a  singular  power,  which  aristocratic  nations 
cannot  conceive  of;  for  it  do^s  not  persuade  to  certain 
opinions,  but  it  enforces  them,  and  infuses  them  into  the 
intellect  by  a  sort  of  enormous  pressure  of  the  minds  of  all 
upon  the  reason  of  each. 

In  the  United  States,  the  majority  undertakes  to  supply 
a  multitude  of  ready-made  opinions  for  the  use  of  individ- 
uals, who  are  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  forming 
opinions  of  their  own.  Everybody  there  adopts  great 
numbers  of  theories,  on  philosophy,  morals,  and  politics, 
without  inquiry,  upon  public  trust ;  and  if  we  look  to  it 
very  narrowly,  it  will  be  perceived  that  religion  herself 
holds  sway  there  much  less  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation 
than  as  a  commonly  received  opinion. 

The  fact  that  the  political  laws  of  the  Americans  are 
such  that  the  majority  rules  the  community  with  sovereign 
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sway,  materially  increases  the* p<ywer  which  that  majority 
naturally  exercises  over  the  mind.  For  nothing  is  more 
customary  in  man  than  to  recognize  superior  wisdom  in  the 
person  of  his  oppressor.  This  poKtical  onmipotence  of  the 
minority  in  the  United  States  doubtless  augments  the  influ- 
ence which  public  opinion  would  obtain  without  it  OTer 
•the  minds  of  each  member  of  the  community;  but  the 
foundations  of  that  influence  do  not  rest  upon  it.  They 
must  be  sorfght  for  in  the  principle  of  equality  itself,  not 
in  the  more  or  less  popular  institutions  which  men  living 
under  that  condition  may  give  themselves.  The  intellect'- 
ual  dominion  of  the  greater  number  would  probably  be  less 
absolute  amongst  a  democratic  people  governed  by  a  kin^, 
than  in  the  sphere  of  a  pure  democracy,  but  it  will  always 
be  extremely  absolute  ;  and  by  whatever  poUtical  laws  men 
are  governed  in  the  ages  of  equality,  it  may  be  foreseen 
that  faith  in  pubUc  opinion  will  become  a  species  of  religion 
there,  and  the  majority  its  ministering  prophet. 

Thus  intellectual  authority  will  be  difierent,  but  it  will 
not  be  diminished ;  and  flu*  flrom  thinking  that  it  will  dis- 
appear, I  augur  that  it  may  readily  acquire  too  much  pre-' 
ponderance,  and  confine  the  action  of  private  judgment 
within  narrower  Umits  than  are  suited  either  to  the  great- 
ness or  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.'  In  the  principle 
of  equality  I  very  clearly  discern  two  tendencies ;  the  one 
leading  the  mind  of  every  man  to  untried  thou^ts,  the 
other  which  would  prohibit  him  flrom  thinking  at  fdl.  And 
I  perceive  how,  under  the  dominion  of  certain  laws,  de- 
mocracy would  extinguish  that  Uberty  of  the  mind  to  which 
a  democratic  social  condition  is  fiivorable ;  so  that,  aftejr 
having  broken  all  the  bondage  once  imposed  on  it  by  ranks 
or  by  men,  the  human  mind  would  be  closely  fettered  io 
the  general  will  of  the  greatest  number. 

If  the  absolute  power  of  a  majority  were  to  be  substi- 
tuted, by  democratic  nations,  for  all  the  difierent  powers 
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which  checked  or  retarded  oyermnch  the  energy  of  indi- 
vidual minds,  the  evil  would  only  h&ve  changed  character. 
Men  would  not  have  found  the  means  of  independent  Ufe ; 
they  would  simply  have  discovered  (no  easy  task)  a  new 
physiognomy  of  servitude.  There  is,  —  and  I  cannot  re- 
peat it  too  often,  —  there  is  here  matter  for  profound  reflec- 
tion to  those  who  look  on  freedom  of  thought  as  a.  holy 
thing,  and  who  hate  not  only  the  despot,  hut  despotism. 
For  myself,  when  I  feel  the  hand  of  power  lie  heavy  on 
my  hrow,  I  care  but  Uttle  to  know  who  oppresses  me  ;  and 
I  am  not  the  more  disposed  to  pass  beneath  the  yoke  be- 
cause it  is  held  out  to  me  by  the  arms  of  a  miUion  of  mea. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


WHT  THE  AMERICANS  SHOW  MORE  APTITUDE  AND  TASTE  FOB 
GENERAL  IDEAS  THAN  THEIR  FOREFATHERS,  THE  ENGLISH. 


THE  Deity  does  not  regard  the  human  race  coUectdvelj. 
He  snrveys  at  one  glance  and  severallj  all  the  beings 
of  whom  mankind  is  composed ;  and  he  discerns  in  each 
man  the  resemblances  which  assimilate  him  to  all  liis  fel- 
lows, and  the  differences  which  distinguish  him  fix>m  them. 
God,  therefore,  stands  in  no  need  of  general  ideas  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  never  feels  the  necessity  of  collecting  a  consider- 
able nimiber  of  analogous  objects  under  the  same  form  for 
greater  convenience  in  thinking. 

Such  is,  however,  not  the  case  with  man.  If  the  human 
mind  were  to  attempt  to  examine  and  pass  a  judgment  on 
all  the  individual  cases  before  it,  the  immensity  of  detail 
would  soon  lead  it  astray,  and  it  would  no  longer  see  any- 
thing :  in  this  strait,  man  has  recourse  to  an  imperfect  but 
necessary  expedient,  which  at  once  assists  and  demonstrates 
his  weakness. 

Having  superficially  considered  a  certain  number  of  ob- 
jects, and  remarked  their  resemblance,  he  assigns  to  them 
a  common  name,  sets  them  apart,  and  proceeds  onwards. 

General  ideas  are  no  proof  of  the  strength,  but  rather 
of  the  insufficiency,  of  the  human  intellect ;  for  there  are 
in  nature  no  beings  exactly  alike,  no  things  precisely  iden- 
tical, nor  any  rules  indiscriminately  and  alike  applicable  to 
several  objects  at  once.  The  chief  merit  of  general  ideas 
is,  that  they  enable  the  human  mind  to  pass  a  rapid  judg- 
ment on  a  great  many  objects  at  once ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  notions  they  convey  are  never  otherwise  than  in- 
complete, and  they  always  cause  the  mind  to  lose  as  much 
in  accuracy  as  it  gains  in  comprehensiveness. 

As  social  bodies  advance  in  civilization,  they  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  new  facts,  and  they  daily  lay  hold  almost  un- 
consciously of  some  particular  trutlis.  The  more  truths 
of  this  kind  a  man  apprehends,  the  more  general  ideas  is 
he  naturally  led  to  conceive.  A  multitude  of  particiilar 
fiicts  cannot  be  seen  separately  without  at  last  discovering 
the  conunon  tie  which  connects  them.  Several  individuals 
lead  to  the  notion  of  the  species,  several  species  to  that  of 
the  genus.  Hence  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  general  ideas 
will  always  be  greatest  amongst  a  people  of  ancient  cultiva- 
tion and  extensive  knowledge. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  impel  men  to  general- 
ize their  ideas,  or  which  restrain  them  from  it. 

The  Americans  are  much  more  addicted  to  the  use  of 
general  ideas  than  the  EngUsh,  and  entertain  a  much 
greater  relish  for  them  :  this  appeara  very  singular  at  first, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  two  nations  have  the  same 
origin,  that  they  lived  for  centuries  under  the  same  laws, 
and  that  they  still  incessantly  interchange  their  opinions 
and  '  their  manners.  This  contrast  becomes  much  more 
striking  still,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on  our  own  part  of  the 
world,  and  compare  together  the  two  most  enlightened 
nations  which  inhabit  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of 
the  English  could  only  tear  itself  reluctantly  and  painfiilly 
away  from  the  observation  of  particular  facts,  to  rise  from 
them  to  their  causes,  and  that  it  only  generalizes  in  spite 
of  itself.  Amongst  the  French,  on  the  contrary,  the  taste 
for  general  ideas  would  seem  to  have  grown  to  so  ardent  a 
passion  that  it  must  be  satisfied  on  every  occasion.  I  am 
infonned  every  morning  when  I  wake,  that  some  general 
and  eternal  law  has  just  been  discovered  which  I  never 
heard  mentioned  before.     There  is  not  a  mediocre  scribbler 
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who  does  not  try  his  hand  at  discoTering  tniths  i^licaUe 
to  a  great  kingdom,  and  who  is  not  veiy  ill  pleased  with 
himself  if  he  does  not  sncceed  in  compressing  the  human 
race  into  the  compass  of  an  article. 

So  great  a  dissimikrity  between  two  very  enlightened 
nations  surprises  me.  If  I  again  torn  my  attention  to 
England,  and  observe  the  events  which  have  occurred 
there  in  the  last  half-century,  I  think  I  may  affirm  diat  a 
taste  for  general  ideas  increases  in  diat  country  in  propor- 
tion as  its  ancient  constitution  is  weakened. 

The  state  of  civilization  is  therefore  insufficient  by  itself 
to  explain  what  suggests  to  the  human  mind  the  love  of 
general  ideas,  or  diverts  it  from  them. 

When  the  conditions  of  men  are  very  unequal,  and  the 
inequalities  are  permanent,  individual  men  graduaUy  be- 
come so  dissimilar,  that  each  class  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
distinct  race :  only  one  of  these  classes  is  ever  in  view  at 
the^same  instant;  and,  losing  sight  of  that  general  tie 
which  binds  them  all  within  the  vast  bosom  of  mankind, 
the  observation  invariably  rests,  not  on  man,  but  on  certain 
men.  Those  who  live  in  this  aristocratic  state  of  society 
never,  therefore,  conceive  very  general  ideas  respecting 
themselves ;  and  that  is  enough  to  imbue  them  with  an 
habitual  distrust  of  such  ideas,  and  an  instinctive  aversion 
for  them. 

He,  on  the  contraiy,  who  inhabits  a  democratic  countiy 
sees  around  him,  on  every  hand,  men  difiering  but  Kttle 
from  each  other;  he  cannot  turn  his  mind  to  any  one 
portion  of  mankind,  without  expanding  «id  dikting  M. 
thought  till  it  embrace  the  whole.  All  the  truths  which 
are  applicable  to  himself  appear  to  him  equally  and  simi- 
larly applicable  to  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  feUow- 
men.  Having  contracted  the  habit  of  generalizing  his 
ideas  in  the  study  which  engages  him  most  and  intenats 
him  most,  he  transfers  the  same  habit  to  all  his 
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and  thus  it  is  that  the  craving  to  discover  general  laws  in 
everything,  to  include  a  great  number  of  objects  under  the 
same  formula,  and  to  explain  a  mass  of  facts  by  a  single 
cause,  becomes  an  ardent,  and  sometimes  an  undisceming, 
passion  in  the  human  mind. 

Nothing  shows  the  truth  of  this  proposition  more  clearly 
than  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  their  slaves. 
The  most  profound   and   capacious  minds  of  Rome  and 
Greece  were  never  able  to  reach  the  idea,  at  once  so  gen-   UvutS***^ 
eral  and  so  simple,  of  the  common  likeness  of  men,  and  of    *^'^^^ 
the  conmion  birthright  of  each  to  fireedom :  they  strove  to    i^tu^*^ . 
prove  that  slavery  was  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  it 
would  always  exist.     Nay,  more,  everything  shows  that 
those  of  the  ancients  who  had  been  slaves  before  they  be- 
came free,  many  of  whom  have  left  us  excellent  writings, 
did  themselves  regard  servitude  in  no  other  light. 

All  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  masters,  or,  at  least,  they  saw  that  aristocracy 
established  and  uncontested  before  their  eyes.  Their  mind, 
after  it  had  expanded  itself  in  several  directions,  was  barred 
from  further  progress  in  this  one ;  and  the  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  earth  was  required  to  teach  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  are  by  nature  equal  and  alike. 

In  the  ages  of  equality,  all  men  are  independent  of  each 
other,  isolated,  and  weak.  The  movements  of  the  multi- 
tude are  not  permanently  guided  by  the  will  of  any  indi- 
\nduals :  at  such  times,  humanity  seems  always  to  advance 
of  itself.  In  order,  therefore,  to  explain  what  is  passing  in 
the  world,  man  is  driven  to  seek  for  some  great  causes, 
which,  acting  in  the  same  manner  on  all  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, thus  induce  them  all  voluntarily  to  pursue  the  same 
track.  This  again  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  con- 
ceive general  ideas,  and  superinduces  a  taste  for  them. 

I  have  already  shown  in  what  way  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions leads  every  man  to  investigate  truth  for  himself.     It 
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may  readily  be  perceived  that  a  method  of  this  kind  mnst 
insensibly  beget  a  tendency  to  general  ideas  in  the  human 
mind.  When  I  repudiate  the  traditions  of  rank,  profes- 
sions, and  birth,  when  I  escape  from  the  authority  of  ex- 
ample, to  seek  out,  by  the  single  effort  of  my  reason,  the 
path  to  be  followed,  I  am  inclined  to  derive  the  motives 
of  my  opinions  from  human  nature  itself,  which  leads  me 
necessarily,  and  almost  unconsciously,  to  adopt  a  great 
number  of  very  general  notions. 

All  that  I  have  here  said  explains  why  the  English  dis- 
play much  less  aptitude  and  taste  for  the  generalization  of 
ideas  than  their  American  progeny,  and  still  less  again 
than  their  neighbors  the  French ;  and  likewise  why  the 
English  of  the  present  day  display  more  than  their  fore- 
fathers did. 

The  English  have  long  been  a  very  enlightened  and  a 
very  aristocratic  nation  ;  their  enlightened  condition  urged 
them  constantly  to  generalize,  and  their  aristocratic  habits 
confined  them  to  the  particular.  Hence  arose  that  philos- 
ophy, at  once  bold  and  timid,  broad  and  narrow,  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  England,  and  which  still  obstructs 
and  stagnates  so  many  minds  in  that  country. 

Independently  of  the  causes  I  have  pointed  out  in  what 
goes  before,  others  may  be  discerned  less  apparent,  but  no 
less  efficacious,  which  produce  amongst  almost  every  demo- 
cratic people  a  taste,  and  frequently  a  passion,  for  general 
ideas.  A  distinction  must  be  taken  between  ideas  of  this 
kind.  Some  of  them  are  the  result  of  slow,  minute,  and 
conscientious  labor  of  the  mind,  and  these  extend  the  sphere 
of  human  knowledge ;  others  spring  up  at  once  from  the 
first  rapid  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  beget  none  but  very 
superficial  and  uncertain  notions. 

Men  who  live  in  ages  of  equality  have  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
osity and  little  leisure ;  their  life  is  so  practical,  so  confused, 
so  excited,  so  active,  that  but  httle  time  remains  to  them 
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for  thought.  Such  men  are  prone  to  general  ideas,  because 
thej  spare  them  the  trouble  of  studying  particulars ;  they 
contain,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  great  deal  in  a  little  compass, 
and  give,  in  a  Uttle  time,  a  great  return.  If,  then,  upon  a 
brief  and  inattentive  investigation,  they  think  they  discern 
a  common  relation  between  certain  objects,  inquiry  is  not 
pushed  any  further ;  and  without  examining  in  detail  how 
&r  these  several  objects  agree  or  differ,  they  are  hastily 
arranged  under  one  formulary,  in  order  to  pass  to  another 
subject. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  democratic 
period  is  the  taste  which  all  men  then  have  for  easy  success 
and  present  enjoyment.  This  occurs  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
intellect  as  well  as  in  all  others.  Most  of  those  who  live 
at  a  time  of  equality  are  full  of  an  ambition  at  once  aspir- 
ing and  relaxed :  they  would  &in  succeed  brilliantly  and 
at  once,  but  they  would  be  dispensed  from  great  efforts  to 
obtain  success.  These  conflicting  tendencies  lead  straight 
to  the  research  of  general  ideas,  by  aid  of  which  they  flat- 
ter themselves  that  they  can  delineate  vast  objects  with 
little  pains,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  without 
much  trouble. 

And  I  know  not  that  they  are  wrong  in  thinking  thus. 
For  their  readers  are  as  much  averse  to  investigating  any- 
thing to  the  bottom  as  they  are ;  and  what  is  generally 
sought  in  the  productions  of  mind  is  easy  pleasure  and 
information  without  labor. 

If  aristocratic  nations  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  gen- 
eral ideas,  and  frequently  treat  them  with  inconsiderate  dis- 
dain, it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  democratic  people 
is  ever  ready  to  carry  ideas  of  this  kind  to  excess,  and  to 
espouse  them  with  injudicious  warmth. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

WHT  THE  AMERICANS  HAVE  NEVER   BEEN   SO  EAGER  AS  THE 
FRENCH  FOR  GENERAL  IDEAS  IN  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 

I  HAVE  observ'ed  that  the  Americans  show  a  less  de- 
cided taste  for  general  ideas  than  the  French.  This  is 
more  especially  true  in  poUtics. 

Although  the  Americans  infuse  into  their  legislation  fiur 
more  general  ideas  than  the  English,  and  although  they 
strive  more  than  the  latter  to  adjust  the  practice  of  affiurs 
to  theory,  no  political  bodies  in  the  United  States  have 
ever  shown  so  much  love  for  general  ideas  as  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  and  the  Convention  in  France.  At  no  time 
has  the  American  people  laid  hold  on  ideas  of  this  kind 
with  the  passionate  energy  of  the  French  people  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  displayed  the  same  blind  confidence 
in  the  value  and  absolute  truth  of  any  theory. 

This  difierence  between  the  Americans  and  the  French 
originates  in  several  causes,  but  principally  in  the  following 
one.  The  Americans  form  a  democratic  people,  who  have 
always  directed  public  affairs  themselves.  The  French  are 
a  democratic  people,  who,  for  a  long  time,  could  only  spec- 
ulate on  the  best  manner  of  conducting  them.  The  social 
condition  of  the  French  led  them  to  conceive  very  general 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  government,  whilst  their  political 
constitution  prevented  them  fi*om  correcting  those  ideas 
by  experiment,  and  firom  gradually  detecting  their  insuffi- 
ciency ;  whereas,  in  America,  the  two  things  constantly 
balance  and  correct  each  other. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  this  is  very  much  op- 
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posed  to  what  I  have  said  before,  that  democratic  nations 
derive  their  love  of  theory  from  the  very  excitement 
of  their  active  life.  A  more  attentive  examination  will 
show  that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  the  proposi- 
tion. 

Men  living  in  democratic  countries  eagerly  lay  hold  of 
general  ideas,  because  they  have  but  little  leisure,  and  be- 
cause these  ideas  spare  tliem  the  trouble  of  studying  par- 
ticulars. This  is  true ;  but  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of 
those  matters  which  are  not  the  necessary  and  habitual 
subjects  of  their  thoughts.  Mercantile  men  will  take  up 
very  eagerly,  and  without  any  close  scrutiny,  all  the  gen- 
eral ideas  on  philosophy,  politics,  science,  or  the  arts,  which 
may  be  presented  to  them  ;  but  for  such  as  relate  to  com- 
merce, they  will  not  receive  them  without  inquiry,  or  adopt 
them  without  reserve.  The  same  thing  applies  to  states- 
men with  regard  to  general  ideas  in  politics. 

If,  then,  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  democratic 
people  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abandon  itself,  blindly  and  ex- 
travagantly, to  general  ideas,  the  best  corrective  that  can 
be  used  will  be  to  make  that  subject  a  part  of  their  daily 
practical  occupation.  They  will  then  be  compelled  to  en- 
ter upon  details,  and  the  details  will  teach  them  the  weak 
points  of  the  theory.  This  remedy  may  frequently  be  a 
painful  one,  but  its  effect  is  certain. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  the  democratic  institutions  which 
compel  every  citizen  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  govern- 
ment moderate  that  excessive  taste  for  general  theories  in 
politics  which  the  principle  of  equality  suggests. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

HOW  BEUGION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AVAILS  ITSELF  OF 

DEMOCRATIC  TENDENCIES. 


I  HAVE  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  men  can- 
not do  without  dogmatical  belief;  and  even  that  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  such  belief  should  exist  amongst 
them.  I  now  add,  that,  of  all  the  kinds  of  dogmatical  b&* 
lief,  the  most  desirable  appears  to  me  to  be  dogmatical 
belief  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  this  is  a  clear  inference, 
even  from  no  higher  consideration  than  the  interests  of  this 
world. 

There  is  hardly  any  human  action,  however  particular 
it  may  be,  which  does  not  originate  in  some  very  general 
idea  men  have  conceived  of  the  Deity,  of  his  relation  to 
mankind,  of  the  nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  of  their 
duties  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Nor  can  anything  pre- 
vent these  ideas  from  being  the  common  spring  whence 
all  the  rest  emanates. 

Men  are  therefore  immeasurably  interested  in  acquiring 
fixed  ideas  of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  their  general  duties 
to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow-men ;  for  doubt  on  these 
first  principles  would  abandon  all  their  actions  to  chance, 
and  would  condemn  them  in  some  way  to  disorder  and 
impotence. 

This  is,  then,  the  subject  on  which  it  is  most  important 
for  each  of  us  to  have  fixed  ideas ;  and  unhappily  it  is  also 
the  subject  on  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  each  of  us,  left 
to  himself,  to  settle  his  opinions  by  the  sole  force  of  his 
reason.     None  but  minds  singularly  firee  from  the  ordi- 
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nary  cares  of  life  —  minds  at  once  penetrating,  subtile,  and 
trained  by  thinking  —  can,  even  with  much  time  and  care, 
sound  the  depdis  of  these  so  necessary  truths.  And,  in- 
deed, we  see  that  philosophers  are  themselves  almost  always 
surrounded  with  uncertainties ;  that  at  every  step  the  nat- 
ural light  which  illuminates  their  path  grows  dinuner  and 
less  secure ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  tliey  have 
as  yet  only  discovered  a  few  conflicting  notions,  on  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  been  tossed  about  for  thousands  of 
years,  without  ever  firmly  grasping  the  truth,  or  finding 
novelty  even  in  its  errors.  Studies  of  this  nature  are  fiur 
above  the  average  capacity  of  men ;  and,  even  if  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  were  capable  of  such  pursuits,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  leisure  to  cultivate  them  would  still  be  wanting. 

Fixed  ideas  about  God  and  human  nature  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  daily  practice  of  men's  lives ;  but  the  practice 
of  their  lives  prevents  them  from  acquiring  such  ideas. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  be  without  a  parallel.  Amongst 
the  sciences,  there  are  some  which  are  usefiil  to  the  mass 
of  mankind,  and  are  within  its  reach ;  others  can  be  ap- 
proached only  by  the  few,  and  are  not  cultivated  by  tlie 
many,  who  require  nothing  beyond  their  more  remote 
applications :  but  the  daily  practice  of  the  science  I  speak 
of  is  indispensable  to  all,  although  the  study  of  it  is  inac- 
cessible to  the  greater  number. 

General  ideas  respecting  God  and  himian  nature  are 
therefore  the  ideas  above  all  others  which  it  is  most  suita- 
ble to  withdraw  firom  the  habitual  action  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  in  which  there  is  most  to  gain  and  least  to  lose 
by  recognizing  a  principle  of  authority. 

The  first  object,  and  one  of  the  principal  advantages,  of 
religion  is  to  fiimish  to  each  of  these  fundamental  questions 
a  solution  which  is  at  once  clear,  precise,  intelligible  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  and  lasting.  There  are  religions  which 
are  &lse  and  very  absurd  ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  any 
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reUgion  which  remains  within  the  circle  I  have  just  traced, 
without  pretending  to  go  beyond  it,  (as  many  religions  have 
attempted  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  on  every  side 
the  firee  movement  of  the  human  mind,)  imposes  a  salutary 
restraint  on  the  intellect ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if 
it  do  not  save  men  in  another  world,  it  is  at  least  very  con- 
ducive to  their  happiness  and  their  greatness  in  this. 

This  is  more  especially  true  of  men  living  in  firee  coun- 
tries. When  the  religion  of  a  people  is  destroyed,  doubt 
gets  hold  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  half 
paralyzes  all  the  others.  Every  man  accustoms  himself  to 
have  only  confused  and  changing  notions  on  the  subjects 
most  interesting  to  his  fellow-creatures  and  himself.  His 
opinions  are  ill-defended  and  easily  abandoned ;  and,  in 
despair  of  ever  resolving  by  himself  the  hard  problems 
respecting  the  destiny  of  man,  he  ignobly  submits  to  think 
no  more  about  them. 

Such  a  condition  cannot  but  enervate  the  soul,  relax  the 
springs  of  the  will,  and  prepare  a  people  for  servitude. 
Not  only  does  it  happen,  in  such  a  case,  that  they  allow 
their  fi:^edom  to  be  taken  firom  them ;  they  firequently 
themselves  surrender  it.  When  there  is  no  longer  any 
principle  of  authority  in  religion,  any  more  than  in  poHtics, 
men  are  speedily  fiightened  at  the  aspect  of  this  unbounded 
independence.  The  constant  agitation  of  all  surrounding 
things  alarms  and  exhausts  them.  As  everything  is  at  sea 
in  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  they  determine  at  least  that  the 
mechanism  of  society  shall  be  firm  and  fixed  ;  and,  as  they 
cannot  resume  their  ancient  belief,  they  assume  a  master. 

For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether  man  can  ever  sup- 
port at  the  same  time  complete  religious  independence  and 
entire  political  fi-eedom.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
if  &ith  be  wanting  in  him,  he  must  be  subject ;  and  if  he 
be  fii'ee,  he  must  believe. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  great  utility  of  religions  is  still 
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more  obvious  amongst  nations  where  equality  of  conditions 
prevails,  than  amongst  others.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  equality,  which  brings  great  benefits  into  the  world, 
nevertheless  suggests  to  men  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter) 
some  very  dangerous  propensities.  It  tends  to  isolate  them 
from  each  other,  to  concentrate  every  man^s  attention  upon 
himself;  and  it  lays  open  the  soul  to  an  inordinate  love  of 
material  gratification. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  religion  is  to  inspire  diametri- 
cally contrary  principles.  There  is  no  religion  which  does 
not  place  the  object  of  man's  desires  above  and  beyond  the 
treasures  of  earth,  and  which  does  not  naturally  raise  his 
soul  to  regions  far  above  those  of  the  senses.  Nor  is  there 
any  which  does  not  impose  on  man  some  duties  toward  his 
kind,  and  thus  draw  him  at  times  from  the  contemplation 
of  himself.  This  occurs  in  religions  the  most  fidse  and 
dangerous. 

ReUgious  nations  are  therefore  naturally  strong  on  the 
very  point  on  which  democratic  nations  are  weak,  which 
shows  of  what  importance  it  is  for  men  to  preserve  their 
religion  as  their  conditions  become  more  equal. 

I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  intention  of  examining 
the  supernatural  means  which  God  employs  to  infuse  re- 
ligious beUef  into  the  heart  of  man.  I  am  at  this  moment 
considering  religions  in  a  purely  human  point  of  view  ;  my 
object  is  to  inquire  by  what  means  they  may  most  easily 
retain  their  sway  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which  we 
are  entering. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  at  times  of  general  cultivation 
and  equality,  the  human  mind  consents  only  with  reluc- 
tance to  adopt  dogmatical  opinions,  and  feels  their  necessity 
acutely  only  in  spiritual  matters.  This  proves,  in  the  first 
pkce,  that,  at  such  times,  religions  ought,  more  cautiously 
than  at  any  other,  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own 
precincts  ;  for  in  seeking  to  extend  their  power  beyond  re- 
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ligionB  matters,  they  incur  a  risk  of  not  being  believed  at 
all.  The  circle  within  which  they  seek  to  restrict  the 
human  intellect  ought  therefore  to  be  carefiilly  traced,  and, 
beyond  its  verge,  the  mind  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  its 
own  guidance. 

Mohammed  professed  to  derive  from  Heaven,  and  has  in- 
serted in  the  Koran,  not  only  religious  doctrines,  but  politi- 
cal maxims,  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  theories  of  science. 
The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  only  speaks  of  the  general 
relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  each  other,  beyond  which 
it  inculcates  and  imposes  no  point  of  fidth.  This  alone, 
besides  a  thousand  other  reasons,  would  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  former  of  these  religions  will  never  long  predomi- 
nate in  a  cultivated  and  democratic  age,  whilst  the  latter  is 
destined  to  retain  its  sway  at  these  as  at  all  other  periods. 

In  continuation  of  this  same  inquiry,  I  find  that,  for  re- 
ligions to  maintain  their  authority,  humanly  speaking,  in 
democratic  ages,  not  only  must  they  confine  themselves 
strictly  within  the  circle  of  spiritual  matters,  but  their 
power  also  will  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
belief  they  inculcate,  on  the  external  forms  they  assume, 
and  on  the  obligations  they  impose. 

The  preceding  observation,  that  equality  leads  men  to 
very  general  and  very  vast  ideas,  is  principally  to  be  un- 
derstood in  respect  to  religion.  Men  who  are  similar  and 
-equal  in  the  world  readily  conceive  the  idea  of  the  one 
God,  governing  every  man  by  the  same  laws,  and  grant- 
ing to  every  man  future  happiness  on  the  same  conditions. 
The  idea  of  the  unity  of  mankind  constantly  leads  them 
back  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Creator ;  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  society  where  men  are  broken 
up  into  very  unequal  ranks,  they  are  apt  to  devise  as  many 
deities  as  there  are  nations,  castes,  classes,  or  fiunilies,  and 
to  trace  a  thousand  private  roads  to  Heaven. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  itself  has  felt,  to 
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«ome  extent,  the  influence  which  social  and  political  con- 
ditions exercise  on  religious  opinions. 

When  the  Christian  religion  first  appeared  upon  earth, 
Providence,  by  whom  the  world  was  doubtless  prepared  for 
its  coming,  had  gathered  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race, 
like  an  immense  flock,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars. 
The  men  of  whom  this  multitude  was  composed  were  dis- 
tinguished by  numerous  difierences ;  but  they  had  thus 
much  in  common,  that  they  all  obeyed  the  same  laws,  and 
that  every  subject  was  so  weak  and  insignificant  in  respect 
to  the  Emperor,  that  all  appeared  equal  when  their  condi- 
tion was  contrasted  with  his.  This  novel  and  peculiar 
state  of  mankind  necessarily  predisposed  men  to  listen  to 
the  general  truths  which  Christianity  teaches,  and  may 
sen^e  to  explain  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
then  penetrated  into  the  human  mind. 

The  counterpart  of  this  state  of  things  was  exhibited 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  World, 
being  then,  as  it  were,  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
each  nation  resumed  its  former  individuality.  A  scale  of 
ranks  soon  grew  up  in  the  bosom  of  these  nations ;  the 
difierent  races  were  more  sharply  defined,  and  each  na- 
tion was  divided  by  castes  into  several  peoples.  In  the 
midst  of  this  common  eflbrt,  which  seemed  to  be  dividing 
human  society  into  as  many  fragments  as  possible,  Chris- 
tianity did  not  lose  sight  of  the  leading  general  ideas 
which  it  had  brought  into  the  world.  But  it  appeared, 
nevertheless,  to  lend  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  new 
tendencies  created  by  this  distribution  of  mankind  into 
firactions.  Men  continue  to  worship  one  God,  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  all  things  ;  but  every  people,  every  city, 
and,  so  to  speak,  every  man,  thought  to  obtain  some  dis- 
tinct privilege,  and  win  the  favor  of  an  especial  protector 
near  the  throne  of  Grace.  Unable  to  subdivide  the  Deity, 
they  multiplied  and  unduly  enhanced  the  importance  of  his 
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agents.  The  homage  due  to  saints  and  angels  became 
an  almost  idolatrous  worship  for  most  Christians;  and  it 
might  be  feared  for  a  moment  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
would  retrograde  towards  the  superstitions  which  it  had 
overcome. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  the  more  the  barriers  are  removed 
which  separate  one  nation  from  another  and  one  citizen 
from  another,  the  stronger  is  the  bent  of  the  human  mind, 
as  if  by  its  own  impulse,  towards  the  idea  of  a  single 
and  all-powerful  Being,  dispensing  equal  laws  in  the  same 
manner  to  every  man.  In  democratic  ages,  then,  it  is 
more  particularly  important  not  to  allow  the  homage  paid 
to  secondary  agents  to  be  confounded  with  the  worship  due 
to  the  Creator  alone. 

Anotlier  truth  is  no  less  clear,  —  that  rehgions  ought  to 
have  fewer  external  observances  in  democratic  periods  than 
at  any  others. 

In  speaking  of  philosophical  method  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, I  have  shown  that  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  the 
human  mind,  in  an  age  of  equality,  than  the  idea  of  sub- 
jection to  forms.  Men  living  at  such  times  are  impatient 
of  figures ;  to  their  eyes,  sjTnbols  appear  to  be  puerile  arti- 
fices used  to  conceal  or  to  set  off  truths  which  should  more 
naturally  be  bared  to  the  light  of  day :  they  are  unmoved 
by  ceremonial  observances,  and  are  disposed  to  attach  only 
a  secondary  importance  to  the  details  of  public  worship. 

Those  who  have  to  regulate  the  external  forms  of  relig- 
ion in  a  democratic  age  should  pay  a  close  attention  to 
these  natural  propensities  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  not 
to  run  counter  to  them  unnecessarily. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  necessity  of  forms,  which  fix  the 
human  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truths,  and 
aid  it  in  embracing  them  warmly  and  holding  them  with 
firmness.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
a  religion  without  external  observances ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are 
entering,  it  would  be  pecuUarl j  dangerous  to  multiplj  them 
bejond  measure ;  and  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  limited 
to  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  doc- 
trine itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  religion,  of  which  the 
ritual  is  only  the  form.*  A  rehgion  which  should  become 
more  minute,  more  peremptory,  and  more  charged  with 
small  observances,  at  a  time  when  men  are  becoming  more 
equal,  would  soon  find  itself  reduced  to  a  band  of  &natical 
zealots  in  the  midst  of  an  infidel  people. 

I  anticipate  the  objection  that,  as  all  religions  have  gen- 
eral and  eternal  truths  for  their  object,  they  cannot  thus 
shape  themselves  to  the  shifting  inclinations  of  every  age, 
without  forfeiting  their  claim  to  certainty  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  To  this  I  reply  again,  that  the  principal  opin- 
ions which  constitute  a  creed,  and  which  theologians  call 
articles  of  &ith,  must  be  very  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  accessories  connected  with  them.  Religions  are  obliged 
to  hold  fast  to  the  former,  whatever  be  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  the  age ;  but  they  should  take  good  care  not  to  bind 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  to  the  latter,  at  a  time 
when  everything  is  in  transition,  and  when  the  mind,  ac- 
customed to  the  moving  pageant  of  hiunan  affairs,  reluc- 
tantly allows  itself  to  be  fixed  on  any  point.  The  fixity 
of  eternal  and  secondary  things  can  afford  a  chance  of 
duration  only  when  civil  society  is  itself  fixed ;  under  any 
other  circumstances,  I  hold  it  to  be  perilous. 

We  shall  see  that,  of  all  the  passions  which  originate  in 
or  are  fostered  by  equality,  there  is  one  which  it  renders 
peculiarly  intense,  and  which  it  also  infuses  into  tlie  heart 

*  In  all  religions,  there  are  some  ceremonies  which  are  inherent  in  the 
•nbitanoe  of  the  faith  itself,  and  in  these  nothing  should  on  any  acoount 
be  changed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Roman  Catholicism,  in  which 
the  doctrine  and  the  form  are  frequently  so  closely  united  as  to  form  but  one 
point  of  belief. 
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of  every  man,  —  I  mean  the  love  of  well-being.  The 
taste  for  weU-being  is  the  prominent  and  indelible  feature 
of  democratic  times. 

It  may  be  believed  that  a  religion  which  should  under- 
take to  destroy  so  deep-seated  a  passion^  would  in  the 
end  be  destroyed  by  it ;  and  if  it  attempted  to  wean  men 
entirely  from  the  contemplation  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  in  order  to  devote  their  faculties  exclusively  to  the 
thought  of  another,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  minds  of 
men  would  at  length  escape  its  grasp,  to  plunge  into  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  present  and  material  pleasures. 

The  chief  concern  of  religion  is  to  purify,  to  regulate, 
and  to  restrain  the  excessive  and  exclusive  taste  for  well- 
being  which  men  feel  at  periods  of  equality ;  but  it  would 
be  an  error  to  attempt  to  overcome  it  completely,  or  to 
eradicate  it.  Men  cannot  be  cured  of  the  love  of  riches ; 
but  they  may  be  persuaded  to  enrich  themselves  by  none 
but  honest  means. 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  consideration,  which  comprises, 
as  it  were,  all  the  others.  The  more  the  conditions  of  men 
are  equalized  and  assimilated  to  each  other,  the  more  im- 
portant is  it  for  religion ;  whilst  it  carefully  abstains  fix)m 
the  daily  turmoil  of  secular  affairs,  not  needlessly  to  run 
counter  to  the  ideas  which  generally  prevail,  or  to  the  per- 
manent interests  which  exist  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 
For,  as  public  opinion  grows  to  be  more  and  more  the  first 
and  most  irresistible  of  existing  powers,  the  religious  princi- 
ple has  no  external  support  strong  enough  to  enable  it  long 
to  resist  its  attacks.  This  is  not  less  true  of  a  democratic 
people  ruled  by  a  despot,  than  of  a  republic.  In  ages  of 
equality  kings  may  often  command  obedience,  but  the  ma- 
jority always  commands  belief:  to  the  majority,  therefore, 
deference  is  to  be  paid  in  whatsoever  is  not  contrary  to 
the  &ith. 

I  showed  in  my  former  volume  how  the  American  clergy 
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stand  aloof  from  secular  afiairs.  This  is  the  most  obvious, 
but  not  the  only,  example  of  their  self-restraint.  In 
America,  religion  is  a  distinct  sphere,  in  which  the  priest 
is  sovereign,  but  out  of  which  he  takes  care  never  to  go. 
Within  its  limits,  he  is  master  of  the  mind ;  beyond  them, 
he  leaves  men  to  themselves,  and  surrenders  them  to  the 
independence  and  instability  which  belong  to  their  nature 
and  their  age.  I  have  seen  no  country  in  which  Chris- 
tianity is  clothed  with  fewer  forms,  figures,  and  observances 
than  in  the  United  States ;  or  where  it  presents  more  dis- 
tinct, simple,  and  general  notions  to  the  mind.  Although 
the  Christians  of  America  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
sects,  they  all  look  upon  their  religion  in  the  same  light. 
This  applies  to  Roman  Catholicism  as  well  as  to  the  other 
forms  of  belief.  There  are  no  Romish  priests  who  show 
less  taste  for  the  minute  individual  observances,  for  extraor- 
dinary or  peculiar  means  of  salvation,  or  who  cling  more 
to  the  spirit,  and  less  to  the  letter,  of  the  law,  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  the  United  States.  Nowhere 
is  that  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  prohibits  the  worship 
reserved  to  God  alone  from  being  offered  to  tlie  saints, 
more  clearly  inculcated  or  more  generally  followed.  Yet 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  America  are  very  submissive  and 
very  sincere. 

Another  remark  Ls  applicable  to  the  clergy  of  every  com- 
munion. The  American  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  not 
attempt  to  draw  or  to  fix  all  the  thoughts  of  mim  upon  the 
life  to  come;  they  are  willing  to  surrender  a  portion  of 
his  heart  to  the  cares  of  the  present ;  seeming  to  consider 
the  goods  of  this  world  as  important,  though  secondary, 
objects.  If  they  take  no  part  themselves  in  productive 
labor,  they  are  at  least  interested  in  its  progress,  and  they 
applaud  its  results ;  and  whilst  they  never  cease  to  point 
to  the  other  world  as  thp  great  object  of  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  believer,  they  do  not  forbid  him  honestly  to 
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court  prosperity  in  this.  Far  firom  attempting  to  show 
that  these  things  are  distinct  and  contraiy  to  one  another, 
they  study  rather  to  find  out  on  what  point  they  are  most 
nearly  and  closely  connected. 

All  the  American  clergy  know  and  respect  the  intel- 
lectual supremacy  exercised  by  the  miy  ority :  they  never 
sustain  any  but  necessary  conflicts  with  it.  They  take  no 
share  in  the  altercations  of  parties,  but  they  readily  adopt 
the  general  opinions  of  their  country  and  their  age :  and 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away  without  opposition 
in  the  current  of  feeling  and  opinion  by  which  everything 
around  them  is  carried  along.  They  endeavor  to  amend 
their  contemporaries,  but  they  do  not  quit  fellowship  witli 
them.  Public  opinion  is  therefore  never  hostile  to  them : 
it  rather  supports  and  protects  them ;  and  their  belief  owes 
its  authority  at  the  same  time  to  the  strength  which  is  its 
own,  and  to  that  which  it  borrows  from  the  opinions  of 
the  majority. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  by  respecting  all  democratic  tendencies 
not  absolutely  contrarj'  to  herself,  and  by  making  use  of 
several  of  them  for  her  own  purposes.  Religion  sustains  a 
successful  struggle  with  that  spirit  of  individual  indepen- 
dence which  is  her  most  dangerous  opponent. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   FBOGRESS   OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

AMERICA  is  the  most  democratic  comitry  in  the 
>¥orld,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  (according  to 
reports  worthy  of  belief)  the  country  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  makes  most  progress.  At  first  sight,  this 
is  surprising. 

Two  things  must  here  be  accurately  distinguished: 
equality  inclines  men  to  wish  to  form  their  own  opinions ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  imbues  them  with  the  taste  and 
the  idea  of  imity,  simplicity,  and  impartiality  in  the  power 
which  governs  society.  Men  living  in  democratic  times 
are  therefore  very  prone  to  shake  off  all  religious  author- 
ity; but  if  they  consent  to  subject  themselves  to  any 
authority  of  this  kind,  they  choose  at  least  that  it  should 
be  single  and  imiform.  Religious  powers  not  radiating 
from  a  common  centre  are  naturally  repugnant  to  their 
minds;  and  they  almost  as  readily  conceive  that  there 
should  be  no  religion,  as  that  there  should  be  several. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  in  any  preceding  age, 
Roman  Catholics  are  seen  to  lapse  into  infideUty,  and  Protr 
estants  to  be  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  If  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  be  considered  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  it  would  seem  to  be  losing  ground ;  without  that 
pale,  to  be  gaining  it.  Nor  is  this  difficult  of  explanation. 
The  men  of  our  days  are  naturally  little  disposed  to  be- 
lieve ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  have  any  religion,  they  imme- 
diately find  in  themselves  a  latent  instinct  which  urges 
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them  unconsciouslj  towards  Catholicism.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Romish  Church  astonish 
them ;  bat  thej  feel  a  secret  admiration  for  its  discipline, 
and  its  great  unity  attracts  them.  If  Catholicism  could 
at  length  withdraw  itself  firom  the  political  animosities  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  I  have  hardly  any  doubt  but  that 
the  same  spirit  of  the  age  which  appears  to  be  so  opposed 
to  it  would  become  so  fitvorable  as  to  admit  of  its  great 
and  sudden  advancement. 

One  of  the  most  ordinaiy  weaknesses  of  the  human  in- 
tellect is  to  seek  to  reconcile  contraiy  principles,  and  to 
purchase  peace  at  the  expense  of  logic.  Thus  there  have 
ever  been,  and  will  ever  be,  men  who,  after  having  sub- 
mitted some  portion  of  their  religious  belief  to  the  princi- 
ple of  authority,  will  seek  to  exempt  several  other  parts  of 
their  fiiith  firom  it,  and  to  keep  their  minds  floating  at  ran- 
dom between  Uberty  and  obedience.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  these  thinkers  will  be  less  in 
democratic  than  in  other  ages ;  and  that  our  posterity  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  a  division  into  only  two  parts,  — 
some  relinquishing  Christianity  entirely,  and  others  return- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

WHAT  CAUSES  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  TO  INCLINE  TOWARDS 

PANTHEISM. 


I  SHALL  show  hereafter  how  the  preponderating  taste 
of  a  democratic  people  for  very  general  ideas  manifests 
itself  in  politics ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out,  at  present,  its 
principal  effect  on  philosophy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  pantheism  has  made  great  pro- 
gress in  our  age.  The  writings  of  a  part  of  Europe  bear 
yisible  marks  of  it :  the  Germans  introduce  it  into  philoso- 
phy, and  the  French  into  literature.  Most  of  the  works 
of  imagination  published  in  France  contain  some  opinions 
or  some  tinge  caught  from  pantiieistical  doctrines,  or  they 
disclose  some  tendency  to  such  doctrines  in  their  authors. 
This  appears  to  me  not  to  proceed  only  from  an  accidental, 
but  from  a  permanent  cause. 

When  the  conditions  of  society  are  becoming  more 
equal,  and  each  individual  man  becomes  more  like  all  the 
rest,  more  weak  and  insignificant,  a  habit  grows  up  of 
ceasing  to  notice  the  citizens,  and  considering  only  the 
people,  —  of  overlooking  individuals,  to  think  only  of  their 
kind.  At  such  times,  the  human  mind  seeks  to  embrace  a 
multitude  of  different  objects  at  once ;  and  it  constantly 
strives  to  connect  a  variety  of  consequences  with  a  sin^e 
cause.  The  idea  of  imity  so  possesses  man,  and  is  sought 
by  him  so  generally,  that,  if  he  thinks  he  has  found  it,  he 
readily  yields  himself  to  repose  in  that  belief.  j*f  ot  content 
with  the  discovery  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
creation  and  a  Creator,  he  is  still  embarrassed  by  this  pri- 
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maiy  division  of  things,  and  seeks  to  expand  and  simplify 
his  conception  bj  including  God  and  the  Uniyerse  in  one 
great  Whole. 

If  there  be  a  philosophical  system  which  teaches  that  all 
things  material  and  immaterial,  visible  and  invisible,  which 
the  world  contains,  are  to  be  considered  onlj  as  the  several 
parts  of  an  immense  Being,  who  alone  remains  eternal 
amidst  the  continual  change  and  ceaseless  transformation 
of  all  that  constitutes  him,  we  may  readily  infer  that  such 
a  system,  although  it  destroy  the  individuality  of  man,  — 
nay,  rather  because  it  destroys  that  individuality,  —  will 
have  secret  charms  for  men  living  in  democracies.  All 
their  habits  of  thought  prepare  them  to  conceive  it,  and 
predispose  them  to  adopt  it.  It  naturally  attracts  and  fixes 
their  imagination  ;  it  fosters  the  pride,  whilst  it  soothes  the 
mdolence,  of  their  minds. 

Amongst  the  different  systems  by  whose  aid  Philosophy 
endeavors  to  explain  the  Universe,  I  believe  pantheism  to 
be  one  of  those  most  fitted  to  seduce  the  human  mind 
in  democratic  times.  Against  it,  all  who  abide  in  their 
attachment  to  the  true  greatness  of  man  should  combine 
and  stru^le. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

HOW  EQUALITY  SUGGESTS   TO  THE  AMERICANS  THE   IDEA  OF 
THE  INDEFINITE  PERFECTIBILITY   OF  MAN. 


EQUALITY  suggests  to  the  human  mind  several  ideas 
which  would  not  have  originated  from  any  other 
source,  and  it  modifies  almost  all  those  previously  enter- 
tained. I  take  as  an  example  the  idea  of  human  perfecti- 
bility, because  it  is  one  of  the  principal  notions  that  the 
intellect  can  conceive,  and  because  it  constitutes  of  itself  a 
great  philosophical  theory,  which  is  everywhere  to  be  traced 
by  its  consequences  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 

Although  man  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
brutes,  one  trait  is  peculiar  to  himself,  —  he  improves :  they 
are  incapable  of  improvement.  Mankind  could  not  fail  to 
discover  this  difference  from  the  beginning.  The  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  therefore  as  old  as  the  world  ;  equality  did 
not  give  birth  to  it,  but  has  imparted  to  it  a  new  character. 

When  the  citizens  of  a  community  are  classed  according 
to  rank,  profession,  or  birth,  and  when  all  men  are  con- 
strained to  follow  the  career  which  chance  has  opened 
before  them,  every  one  thinks  that  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  power  are  to  be  discerned  in  proximity  to  himself, 
and  no  one  seeks  any  longer  to  resist  the  inevitable  law  of 
his  destiny.  Not,  indeed,  that  an  aristocratic  people  abso- 
lutely deny  man's  faculty  of  self-improvement,  but  they  do 
not  hold  it  to  be  indefinite ;  they  can  conceive  amelioration, 
but  not  change :  they  imagine  that  the  future  condition  of 
society  may  be  better,  but  not  essentially  different ;  and, 
whilst  they  admit  that  humanity  has  made  progress,  and 
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may  stOl  have  some  to  make,  th^  assigii  to  it  beforehand 
certain  impassable  limits. 

Thus,  they  do  not  presume  that  they  have  arrived  at  the 
supreme  good  or  at  absolute  truth,  (what  people  or  what 
man  was  ever  wild  enough  to  imagine  it?)  but  they  cher- 
ish a  persuasion  that  they  have  pretty  nearly  reached  that 
degree  of  greatness  and  knowledge  which  gut  imperfect 
nature  admits  of;  and,  as  nothing  moves  about  them,  they 
are  willing  to  &ncy  that  everything  is  in  its  fit  place. 
Then  it  is  that  the  legislator  affects  to  lay  down  eternal 
laws  ;  that  kings  and  nations  will  raise  none  but  imperish- 
able monuments ;  and  that  the  present  generation  under- 
takes to  spare  generations  to  come  the  care  of  regulating 
their  destinies. 

In  proportion  as  castes  disappear  and  the  classes  of  soci- 
ety approximate,  —  as  manners,  customs,  and  laws  vary, 
firom  the  tumultuous  intercourse  of  men,  —  as  new  fiict»> 
arise,  —  as  new  truths  are  brought  to  light,  —  as  ancient 
opinions  are  dissipated,  and  others  take  their  place,  —  the 
image  of  an  ideal  but  always  fugitive  perfection  presents 
itself  to  the  human  mind.  Continual  changes  are  then  ev- 
ery instant  occurring  under  the  observation  of  every  man : 
the  position  of  some  is  rendered  worse  ;  and  he  learns  but 
too  well  that  no  people  and  no  individual,  how  enlightened 
soever  they  may  be,  can  lay  claim  to  infallibility :  the  con- 
dition of  others  is  improved ;  whence  he  infers  that  man  is 
endowed  with  an  indefinite  faculty  of  improvement.  His 
reverses  teach  him  that  none  have  discovered  absolute 
good, — his  success  stimulates  him  to  the  never-ending 
pursuit  of  it.  Thus,  forever  seeking,  forever  falling  to 
rise  again,  —  of^en  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged, — 
he  tends  unceasingly  towards  that  unmeasured  greatness 
80  indistinctly  visible  at  the  end  of  the  long  track  which 
hmnanity  has  yet  to  tread. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  how  many  &ct3  naturally  flow 
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fix)m  the  philosophical  theory  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  man,  or  how  strong  an  influence  it  exercises  even  on 
those  who,  living  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  action  and 
not  of  thought,  seem  to  conform  their  actions  to  it,  without 
knowing  anything  about  it 

I  accost  an  American  sailor,  and  inquire  why  the  ships 
of  his  country  are  built  so  as  to  last  but  for  a  short  time ; 
he  answers  without  hesitation,  that  the  art  of  navigation  is 
every  day  making  such  rapid  progress,  that  the  finest  ves- 
sel would  become  almost  useless  if  it  lasted  beyond  a  few 
years.  In  these  words,  which  fell  accidentally,  and  on  a 
particular  subject,  from  an  uninstructed  man,  I  recognize 
the  general  and  systematic  idea  upon  which  a  great  people 
direct  all  their  concerns. 

Aristocratic  nations  are  naturally  too  apt  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  human  perfectibility ;  democratic  nations,  to  ex* 
pand  it  beyond  reason. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  AMERICANS  DOES  NOT  PROVE  THAT  A 
DEMOCRATIC  PEOPLE  CAN  HAVE  NO  APTITUDE  AND  NO 
TASTE  FOR  SCIENCE,  UTERATURE,  OR  ART. 


IT  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  few  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  our  time  have  the  higher  sciences  made  less 
progress  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  few  have  great 
artists,  distinguished  poets,  or  celebrated  writers,  been  more 
rare.*  Many  Europeans,  struck  by  this  fact,  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  equality ;  and 
they  have  thought  that,  if  a  democratic  state  of  society 
and  democratic  institutions  were  ever  to  prevail  over  the 
whole  earth,  the  human  mind  would  gradually  find  its  bea- 
con-lights grow  dim,  and  men  would  relapse  into  a  period 
of  darkness. 

To  reason  thus  is,  I  think,  to  confound  several  ideas 
which  it  is  important  to  divide  and  examine  separately :  it 
is  to  mingle,  unintentionally,  what  is  democratic  with  what 
is  only  American. 

The  religion  professed  by  the  first  emigrants,  and  be- 
queathed by  them  to  their  descendants,  —  simple  in  its 
forms,  austere  and  almost  harsh  in  its  principles,  and  hostile 
to  external  symbols  and  to  ceremonial  pomp,  — is  naturally 
unfavorable  to  the  fine  arts,  and  only  yields  reluctantly  to 
the  pleasures  of  literature.  The  Americans  are  a  very  old 
and  a  very  enlightened  people,  who  have  faUen  upon  a  new 
and  unbounded  country,  where  they  may  extend  themselves 
at  pleasure,  and  which  they  may  fertilize  without  di£Scult^. 

*  See  notes  to  YoL  L  pp.  408, 404.  —Ax.  £d. 
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This  state  of  things  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  America,  every  one  finds  facilities  un- 
known elsewhere  for  making  or  increasing  his  fortune. 
The  spirit  of  gain  is  always  on  the  stretch,  and  the  human 
mind,  constantly  diverted  from  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  labors  of  the  intellect,  is  there  swayed  by  no 
impulse  but  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Not  only  are  manu- 
fiu^turing  and  commercial  classes  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  as  they  are  in  all  other  countries ;  but,  what  never 
occurred  elsewhere,  the  whole  community  are  simultane- 
ously engaged  in  productive  industry  and  commerce. 

But  I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  Americans  had  been 
alone  in  the  world,  with  the  freedom  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  their  fore&thers,  ^cmd  the  passions  which  are 
their  own,  they  would  not  have  been  slow  to  discover  that 
progress  cannot  long  be  made  in  the  application  of  the 
sciences  without  cultivating  the  theory  of  them ;  that  all 
the  arts  are  perfected  by  one  another :  and,  however  ab- 
sorbed they  might  have  been  by  the  pursuit  of  the  principal 
object  of  their  desires,  they  WDuld  speedily  have  admitted 
that  it  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  from  it  occasionally,  in 
order  the  better  to  attain  it  in  the  end. 

The  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  mind  is  moreover  so  nat- 
ural to  the  heart  of  civilized  man,  that  amongst  the  polite 
nations,  which  are  least  disposed  to  give  themselves  up  to 
these  pursuits,  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  always  to 
be  found  who  take  part  in  them.  This  intellectual  crav- 
ing, once  felt,  would  very  soon  have  been  satisfied. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  the  Americans  were  natu- 
rally inclined  to  require  nothing  of  science  but  its  special 
applications  to  the  useful  arts  and  the  means  of  rendering 
life  comfortable,  learned  and  Uterary  Europe  was  engaged 
in  exploring  the  common  sources  of  truth,  and  in  improv- 
ing at  the  same  time  all  that  can  minister  to  the  pleasures 
or  satisfy  the  wants  of  man. 
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At  the  head  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  Old  World 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  more  particularlj  dis- 
tingaished  one,  to  which  thej  were  closelj  united  hy  a 
common  origin  and  by  kindred  habits.  Amongst  this  peo- 
ple they  found  distinguished  men  of  science,  able  artists, 
writers  of  eminence,  and  they  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
treasures  of  the  intellect  without  laboring  to  amass  them. 
In  spite  of  the  ocean  which  intervenes,  I  cannot  consent 
to  separate  America  from  Europe.  I  consider  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  that  portion  of  the  English  people 
who  are  commissioned  to  explore  the  forests  of  the  New 
World ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  nation,  enjoying  more  leisure 
and  less  harassed  by  the  drudgery  of  life,  may  devote  their 
energies  to  thought,  and  enlarge  in  all  directions  the  empire 
of  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Americans  is  therefore  quite  excep- 
tional, and  it  may  be  believed  that  no  democratic  people 
wiU  ever  be  placed  in  a  similar  one.  Their  strictly  Puritan- 
ical origin,  —  their  exclusively  commercial  habits,  —  even 
the  country  they  inhabit,  which  seems  to  divert  their  minds 
from  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  —  the 
proximity  of  Europe,  which  allows  them  to  neglect  these 
pursuits  without  relapsing  into  barbarism,  —  a  thousand 
special  causes,  of  which  I  have  only  been  able  to  point  out 
the  most  important,  —  have  singularly  concurred  to  fix  the 
mind  of  the  American  upon  purely  practical  objects.  His 
passions,  his  wants,  his  education,  and  everything  about 
him,  seem  to  unite  in  drawing  the  native  of  the  United 
States  earthward:  his  reUgion  alone  bids  hun  turn,  fix)m 
time  to  time,  a  transient  and  distracted  glance  to  heaven. 
Let  us  cease,  then,  to  view  all  democratic  nations  under 
the  example  of  the  American  people,  and  attempt  to  sur> 
vey  them  at  length  with  their  own  features. 

It  is  possible*  to  conceive  a  people  not  subdivided  into 
any  castes  or  scale  of  ranks ;  among  whom  the  law,  recog- 
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nizing  no  privileges,  should  divide  inherited  property  into 
equal  shares  ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  with- 
out knowledge  and  without  freedom.  Nor  is  this  an  empty 
hypothesis:  a  despot  may  find  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
render  his  subjects  equal  and  to  leave  them  ignorant,  in 
order  more  easily  to  keep  them  slaves.  Not  only  would  a 
democratic  people  of  this  kind  show  neither  aptitude  nor 
taste  for  science,  literature,  or  art,  but  it  would*  probably 
never  arrive  at  the  possession  of  them.  The  law  of  descent 
would  of  itself  provide  for  the  destruction  of  large  fortunes 
at  each  succeeding  generation ;  and  no  new  fortunes  would 
be  acquired.  The  poor  man,  without  either  knowledge  or 
freedom,  would  not  so  much  as  conceive  the  idea  of  raising 
himself  to  wealth ;  and  the  rich  man  would  allow  himself 
to  be  degraded  to  poverty,  without  a  notion  of  self-defence. 
Between  these  two  members  of  the  community  complete 
and  invincible  equality  woiild  soon  be  established.  No  one 
would  then  have  time  or  taste  to  devote  himself  to  the  pur- 
suits or  pleasures  of  the  intellect ;  but  all  men  would  re- 
main paralyzed  in  a  state  of  common  ignorance  and  equal 
servitude. 

When  I  conceive  a  democratic  society  of  this  kind,  I 
fancy  myself  in  one  of  those  low,  close,  and  gloomy  abodes, 
where  the  light  which  breaks  in  from  without  soon  faints 
and  fades  away.  A  sudden  heaviness  overpowers  me,  and 
I  grope  through  the  surrounding  darkness,  to  find  an  open- 
ing which  will  restore  me  to  the  air  and  the  light  of  day. 
But  all  this  is  not  applicable  to  men  already  enlightened 
who  retain  their  freedom,  afler  having  aboUshed  those  pe<- 
culiar  and  hereditary  rights  which  perpetuated  the  tenure 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals  or  certain 
classes. 

When  men  living  in  a  democratic  state  of  society  are 
enlightened,  they  readily  discover  that  they  are  not  con- 
fined and  fixed  by  any  limits  which  constrain  them  to  take 
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up  with  their  present  fortone.  Thej  all,  therefore,  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  increasing  it, — if  they  are  free,  thej  all 
attempt  it ;  but  all  do  not  succeed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  legislature,  it  is  true,  no  longer  gnmte  privileges,  but 
nature  grants  them.  As  natural  inequality  is  very  great, 
fortunes  become  unequal  as  soon  as  every  man  exerts  all 
his  faculties  to  get  rich. 

The  law  of  descent  prevents  the  establishment  of  wealthy 
families,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  wealthy 
individuals.  It  constantly  brings  back  the  members  of  the 
community  to  a  common  level,  fit)m  which  they  as  con- 
stantly escape ;  and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  augments  in 
proportion  as  their  knowledge  is  diffused  and  their  liber^ 
increased. 

A  sect  which  arose  in  our  time,  and  was  celebrated  for 
its  talents  and  its  extravagance,  proposed  to  concentrate  all 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  central  power,  whose  function 
it  should  afterwards  be  to  parcel  it  out  to  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  their  merits.  This  would  have  been  a  method 
of  escaping  from  that  complete  and  eternal  equality  which 
seems  to  threaten  democratic  society.  But  it  woidd  be  a 
simpler  and  less  dangerous  remedy  to  grant  no  privilege  to 
any,  giving  to  all  equal  cultivation  and  equal  independence, 
and  leaving  every  one  to  determine  his  own  position.  Nat- 
ural inequality  will  soon  make  way  for  itself,  and  wealth 
will  spontaneously  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  most  capable. 

Free  and  democratic  communities,  then,  will  always  con- 
tain a  multitude  of  people  enjoying  opulence  or  a  compe- 
tency. The  wealthy  will  not  be  so  closely  linked  to  each 
other  as  the  members  of  the  former  aristocratic  class  of 
society ;  their  inclinations  will  be  different,  and  they  will 
scarcely  ever  enjoy  leisure  as  secure  or  complete ;  but  they 
will  be  far  more  numerous  than  those  who  belonged  to  that 
class  of  society  could  ever  be.  These  persons  will  not  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  cares  of  practical  life;  and  they 
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will  still  be  able,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  indulge 
in  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  intellect.  In  those 
pleasures  they  will  indulge ;  for,  if  it  be  true  that  the  hu- 
man mind  leans  on  one  side  to  the  limited,  the  material, 
and  the  useful,  it  naturally  rises  on  the  other  to  die  infinite, 
the  spiritual,  and  the  beautiful.  Physical  wants  confine 
it  to  the  earth ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tie  is  loosened,  it  will 
rise  of  itself. 

Not  only  will  the  number  of  those  who  can  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  productions  of  mind  be  greater,  but  the  taste 
for  intellectual  enjoyment  will  descend,  step  by  step,  even 
to  those  who,  in  aristocratic  societies,  seem  to  have  neither 
time  nor  ability  to  indulge  in  them.  When  hereditary 
wealth,  the  privileges  of  rank,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
birth  have  ceased  to  be,  and  when  every  man  derives  his 
strength  from  himself  alone,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
chief  cause  of  disparity  between  the  fortunes  of  men  is 
the  mind.  Whatever  tends  to  invigorate,  to  extend,  or 
to  adorn  the  mind,  instantly  rises  to  a  high  value.  The 
utility  of  knowledge  becomes  singularly  conspicuous  even 
to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude :  those  who  have  no  taste  for 
its  charms  set  store  upon  its  results,  and  make  some  efforts 
to  acquire  it. 

In  free  and  enlightened  democratic  times  there  is  noth- 
ing to  separate  men  from  each  other,  or  to  retain  them  in 
their  place :  they  rise  or  sink  with  extreme  rapidity.  All 
classes  live  in  continual  intercourse,  from  their  great  prox- 
imity to  each  other.  They  communicate  and  intermingle 
every  day ;  they  imitate  and  emulate  one  another :  this 
suggests  to  the  people  many  ideas,  notions,  and  desires 
which  they  would  never  have  entertained  if  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  had  been  fixed,  and  society  at  rest.  In  such 
nations,  the  servant  never  considers  himself  as  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  pleasures  and  toils  of  his  master,  nor  the 
poor  man  to  those  of  the  rich ;  the  rural  population  assim- 
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ilates  itself  to  that  of  the  towns,  and  the  provmces  to  the 
capital.  No  one  easilj  allows  himself  to  be  reduced  to 
the  mere  material  cares  of  life ;  and  the  hnmUest  artisan 
casts  at  times  an  eager  and  a  fbrtiYe  glance  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  intellect.  People  do  not  read  with  the  same 
notions  or  in  the  same  manner  as  thejr  do  in  aristocratic 
commimides ;  but  the  circle  of  readers  is  nnceaainglj  ex- 
panded, till  it  includes  all  the  people. 

As  soon  as  the  multitude  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
labors  of  the  mind,  it  finds  out  that  to  excel  in  some  of 
them  is  a  powerful  means  of  acquiring  fame,  power,  or 
wealth.  The  restless  ambition  which  equality  begets  in- 
stantly takes  this  direction,  as  it  does  all  others.  The 
number  of  those  who  cultivate  science,  letters,  and  the 
arts,  becomes  inmiense.  The  intellectual  world  starts  into 
prodigious  activity :  every  one  endeavors  to  open  for  him- 
self a  path  there,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  public  after 
him.  Something  analogous  occurs  to  what  happens  in 
society  in  the  United  States  politically  considered.  What 
is  done  is  often  imperfect,  but  the  attempts  are  innumer- 
able ;  and,  although  the  results  of  individual  effort  are 
commonly  very  small,  the  total  amount  is  always  very 
large. 

It  is  therefore  not  true  to  assert,  that  men  living  in  dem- 
ocratic times  are  naturally  indifferent  to  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts :  only  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
cultivate  them  after  their  own  &shion,  and  bring  to  the 
task  their  own  peculiar  qualifications  and  deficiencies. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

WHT  THE  AMERICANS  ABE  MORE  ADDICTED  TO  PRACTICAL 
THAN  TO  THEORETICAL  SCIENCE. 


IF  a  democratic  state  of  society  and  democratic  institu- 
tions do  not  retard  the  onward  coarse  of  the  hnmaa 
mind,  they  incontestably  guide  it  in  one  direction  in  prefer- 
ence to  another.  Their  efforts,  thus  circumscribed,  are 
Still  exceedingly  great ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  pause 
for  a  moment  to  contemplate  them. 

We  had  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  philosophical  method 
of  the  American  people,  to  make  several  remarks,  which 
must  here  be  turned  to  account. 

Equality  begets  in  man  the  desire  of  judging  of  every  • 
thing  for  himself:  it  gives  him,  in  all  things,  a  taste  for 
the  tangible  and  the  real,  a  contempt  for  tradition  and  for 
forms.  These  general  tendencies  are  principally  discerni- 
ble in  the  peculiar  subject  of  this  chapter. 

Those  who  cultivate  the  sciences  amongst  a  democratic 
people  are  always  afraid  of  losing  their  way  in  visionaiy 
speculation.  They  mistrust  systems;  they  adhere  closely 
to  fects,  and  study  &cts  with  their  own  senses.  As  they  do 
not  easily  defer  to  the  mere  name  of  any  fellow-man,  they 
are  never  inclined  to  rest  upon  any  man's  authority ;  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
find  out  the  weaker  points  of  their  neighbors'  doctrine. 
Scientific  precedents  have  little  weight  with  them;  th^ 
are  never  long  detained  by  the  subtilty  of  the  schools,  nor 
ready  to  accept  big  words  for  sterling  coin ;  they  penetrate, 
as  fiir  as  they  can,  into  the  principal  parts  of  the  subject 
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which  occupies  them,  and  they  like  to  expound  them  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Scientific  pursuits  then  follow  a  fireer  and 
safer  course,  but  a  less  lofty  one. 

The  mind  may,  as  it  appears  to  me,  divide  science  into 
three  parts. 

The  first  comprises  the  most  theoretical  principles,  and 
those  more  abstract  notions,  whose  application  is  either  un- 
known or  very  remote. 

The  second  is  composed  of  those  general  truths  which 
still  belong  to  pure  theory,  but  lead  nevertheless  by  a 
straight  and  short  road  to  practical  results. 

Methods  of  application  and  means  of  execution  make  up 
the  third. 

Each  of  these  difierent  portions  of  science  may  be  sepa- 
rately cultivated,  although  reason  and  experience  prove 
that  neither  of  them  can  prosper  long,  if  it  be  absolutely 
cut  off  from  the  two  others. 

In  America,  the  purely  practical  part  of  science  is  admi- 
rably understood,  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  theo- 
retical portion,  which  is  immediately  requisite  to  applica- 
tion. On  this  head,  the  Americans  always  display  a  clear, 
free,  original,  and  inventive  power  of  mind.  But  hardly 
any  one  in  the  United  States  devotes  himself  to  the  essen- 
tially theoretical  and  abstract  portion  of  human  knowledge. 
In  this  respect,  the  Americans  carry  to  excess  a  tendency 
which  is,  I  think,  discernible,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
amongst  all  democratic  nations. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  culture  of  the  higher 
sciences,  or  of  the  more  elevated  departments  of  science, 
than  meditation ;  and  nothing  is  less  suited  to  meditation 
than  the  structure  of  democratic  society.  We  do  not  find 
there,  as  amongst  an  aristocratic  people,  one  class  which 
keeps  in  repose  because  it  is  well  off;  and  another,  which 
does  not  venture  to  stir  because  it  despairs  of  improving 
its  condidon.     Every  one  is  in  motion :  some  in  quest  of 
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power,  others  of  gain.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal 
tumult,  —  this  incessant  conflict  of  jarring  mterests,  —  this 
continual  striving  of  men  after  fortune,  —  where  is  that 
calm  to  be  found  which  is  necessary  for  the  deeper  combi- 
nations of  the  intellect  ?  How  can  the  mind  dwell  upon 
any  single  point,  when  everything  whirls  around  it,  and 
man  himself  is  swept  and  beaten  onwards  by  the  heady 
current  which  rolls  all  things  in  its  course  ? 

But  the  permanent  agitation  which  subsists  in  the  bosom 
of  a  peaceable  and  established  democracy  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  tumultuous  and  revolutionary  movements 
which  almost  always  attend  the  birth  and  growth  of  demo- 
cratic society.  When  a  violent  revolution  occurs  amongst 
a  highly-civilized  people,  it  cannot  &il  to  give  a  sudden  im- 
pulse to  their  feelings  and  ideas.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  of  democratic  revolutions,  which  stir  up  at  once  all 
the  classes  of  which  a  people  is  composed,  and  beget  at  the 
same  time  inordinate  ambition  m  the  breast  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  The  French  made  surprising  ad- 
vances in  the  exact  sciences  at  the  very  time  at  which  they 
were  finishing  the  destruction  of  the  remains  of  their  for- 
mer feudal  society ;  yet  this  sudden  fecundity  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  democracy,  but  to  the  unexampled  revolution 
which  attended  its  growth.  What  happened  at  that  period 
was  a  special  incident,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  regard 
it  as  the  test  of  a  general  principle. 

Great  revolutions  are  not  more  common  amongst  demo- 
cratic than  amongst  other  nations :  I  am  even  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  are  less  so.  But  there  prevails  amongst 
those  populations  a  small,  distressing  motion,  a  sort  of  in- 
cessant jostling  of  men,  which  annoys  and  disturbs  the 
mind  without  exciting  or  elevating  it. 

Men  who  live  in  democratic  communities  not  only  sel- 
dom indulge  in  meditation,  but  they  naturally  entertain 
very  little  esteem  for  it.    A  democratic  state  of  society  and 
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democratic  institations  keep  the  greater  part  of  men  in 
constant  activity ;  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  suited 
to  an  active  life  are  not  always  suited  to  a  contemplative 
one.  The  man  of  action  is  finequentlj  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  best  he  can  get,  because  he  would  never 
accomplish  his  purpose  if  he  chose  to  cany  every  detail  to 
perfection.  He  has  perpetually  occasion  to  rely  on  ideas 
which  he  has  not  had  leisure  to  search  to  the  bottom ;  for 
he  is  much  more  frequently  aided  by  the  seasonableness  of 
an  idea  than  by  its  strict  accuracy ;  and,  in  the  long  run, 
he  risks  less  in  making  use  of  some  fidse  principles,  than 
in  spending  his  time  in  establishing  all  his  principles,  on  the 
basis  of  truth.  The  world  is  not  led  by  long  or  learned 
demonstrations :  a  rapid  glance  at  particular  incidents, 
the  daily  study  of  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  multitude, 
the  accidents  of  the  moment  and  the  art  of  turning  them 
to  account,  decide  all  its  afiairs. 

In  the  ages  in  which  active  life  is  the  condition  of  almost 
every  one,  men  are  therefore  generally  led  to  attach  an  ex- 
cessive value  to  the  rapid  bursts  and  superficial  conceptions 
of  the  intellect;  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  to  depreciate 
unduly  its  slower  and  deeper  labors.  This  opinion  of  the 
public  influences  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  cultivate 
the  sciences ;  they  are  persuaded  that  they  may  succeed  in 
those  pursuits  without  meditation,  or  are  deterred  from 
such  pursuits  as  demand  it. 

There  are  several  methods  of  studying  the  sciences. 
Amongst  a  multitude  of  men  you  will  find  a  selfish,  mer- 
cantile, and  trading  taste  for  the  discoveries  of  the  mind, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  disinterested  pas- 
sion which  is  kindled  in  the  heart  of  a  few.  A  desire  to 
utilize  knowledge  is  one  thing;  the  pure  desire  to  know 
is  another.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  a  few  minds,  and 
at  long  intervals,  an  ardent,  inexhaustible  love  of  truth 
springs  up,  self-supported,  and  living  in  ceaseless  fruition, 
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without  ever  attaining  fall  satisfaction.  This  ardent  love 
it  is  —  this  proud,  disinterested  love  of  what  is  true  — 
which  raises  men  to  the  abstract  sources  of  truth,  to  draw 
their  mother  knowledge  thence. 

If  Pascal  had  had  nothing  in  view  but  some  large  gain, 
or  even  if  he  had  been  stimulated  by  the  love  of  fame 
alone,  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  would  ever  have  been 
able  to  rally  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  as  he  did,  for  the 
better  discovery  of  the  most  hidden  things  of  the  Creator. 
When  I  see  him,  as  it  were,  tear  his  soul  from  all  the  cares 
of  life  to  devote  it  wholly  to  these  researches,  and,  prema- 
turely snapping  the  links  which  bind  the  frame  to  life,  die  of 
old  age  before  forty,  I  stand  amazed,  and  perceive  that  no  or- 
dinary cause  is  at  work  to  produce  efforts  so  extraordinary. 

The  future  will  prove  whether  these  passions,  at  once  so 
rare  and  so  productive,  come  into  being  and  into  growth  as 
easily  in  the  midst  of  democratic  as  in  aristocratic  commu- 
nities.    For  mvself,  I  confess  that  I  am  slow  to  believe  it. 

In  aristocratic  societies,  the  class  which  gives  the  tone  to 
opinion,  and  has  the  guidance  of  affairs,  being  permanently 
and  hereditarily  placed  above  tlie  multitude,  naturally  con- 
ceives a  lofty  idea  of  itself  and  of  man.  It  loves  to  invent 
for  him  noble  pleasures,  to  carve  out  splendid  objects  for 
his  ambition.  Aristocracies  often  commit  very  tyrannical 
and  inhuman  actions,  but  they  rarely  entertain  grovelling 
thoughts ;  and  they  show  a  kind  of  haughty  contempt  of 
little  pleasures,  even  whilst  they  indulge  in  them.  The 
effect  is  greatly  to  raise  the  general  pitch  of  society.  In 
aristocratic  ages,  vast  ideas  are  commonly  entertained  of 
the  dignity,  the  power,  and  the  greatness  of  man.  These 
opinions  exert  their  influence  on  those  who  cultivate  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  They 
faciUtate  the  natural  impulse  of  the  mind  to  the  highest 
regions  of  thought ;  and  they  naturally  prepare  it  to  con- 
ceive a  sublime,  almost  a  divine,  love  of  truth. 
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Men  of  science  at  snch  periods  are  consequentlj  carried 
awaj  towards  theory ;  and  it  even  happens  that  thej  fre- 
quently conceive  an  inconsiderate  contempt  for  practice. 
^*  Archimedes,"  says  Plutarch,  ^^  was  of  so  lofty  a  spirit, 
that  he  never  condescended  to  write  any  treatise  on  the 
manner  of  constructing  all  these  engines  of  war.  And 
as  he  held  this  science  of  inventing  and  putting  together 
engines,  and  all  arts  generally  speaking  which  tended  to 
any  useful  end  in  practice,  to  be  vile,  low,  and  mer- 
cenary, he  spent  his  talents  and  his  studious  hours  in 
writing  of  those  things  only  whose  beauty  and  subtilty 
had  in  them  no  admixture  of  necessity."  Such  is  the 
aristocratic  aim  of  science :  it  cannot  be  the  same  in  demr 
ocratic  nations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  men  who  constitute  these  nations 
are  extremely  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  actual  and  physical 
gratification.  As  they  are  always  dissatisfied  with  the  po- 
sition which  they  occupy,  and  are  alwaj'^  free  to  leave  it, 
they  think  of  nothing  but  the  means  of  changing  their  for- 
tune, or  increasing  it.  To  minds  thus  predisposed,  every 
new  method  which  leads  by  a  shorter  road  to  wealth, 
every  machine  which  spares  labor,  every  instrument  which 
diminishes  the  cost  of  production,  every  discovery  which 
facilitates  pleasures  or  augments  them,  seems  to  be  the 
grandest  effort  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  chiefly  from 
these  motives  that  a  democratic  people  addicts  itself  to  sci- 
entific pursuits,  —  that  it  understands  and  respects  them. 
In  aristocratic  ages,  science  is  more  particularly  called  upon 
to  furnish  gratification  to  the  mind  ;  in  democracies,  to  the 
body. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  more  a  nation  is  democratic, 
enlightened,  and  free,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
these  interested  promoters  of  scientific  genius,  and  the 
more  will  discoveries  inmiediately  applicable  to  productive 
industry  confer  gain,  &me,  and  even  power,  on  their  an- 
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tliors.  For  in  democracies,  the  working  class  take  a  part 
in  public  affairs ;  and  public  honors,  as  well  as  pecuniary 
remuneration,  may  be  awarded  to  those  who  deserve  them. 

In  a  community  thus  organized,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  the  human  mind  may  be  led  insensibly  to  the 
neglect  of  theory ;  and  that  it  is  urged,  on  the  contrary, 
with  unparalleled  energy,  to  the  applications  of  science,  or 
at  least  to  that  portion  of  theoretical  science  which  is  neces- 
sary to  those  who  make  such  applications.  In  vain  will 
some  instinctive  inclination  raise  the  mind  towards  the 
loftier  spheres  of  the  intellect ;  interest  draws  it  down  to 
the  middle  zone.  There  it  may  develop  all  its  energy  and 
restless  activity,  and  bring  forth  wonders.  These  very 
Americans,  who  have  not  discovered  one  of  the  general 
laws  of  mechanics,  have  introduced  into  navigation  an  en- 
gine which  changes  the  aspect  of  the  world. 

Assuredly  I  do  not  contend  that  the  democratic  nations 
of  our  time  are  destined  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the 
great  luminaries  of  man's  intelligence,  or  even  that  they 
will  never  bring  new  lights  into  existence.  At  the  age  at 
which  the  world  has  now  arrived,  and  amongst  so  many 
cultivated  nations  perpetually  excited  by  the  fever  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  the  bonds  which  connect  the  different 
parts  of  science  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observer ;  and  the 
taste  for  practical  science  itself,  if  it  be  enhghtened,  ought 
to  lead  men  not  to  neglect  theory.  In  the  midst  of  so 
many  attempted  applications  of  so  many  experiments,  re- 
peated every  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  general  laws 
should  not  frequently  be  brought  to  light;  so  that  great 
discoveries  would  be  frequent,  though  great  inventors  may 
be  few. 

I  believe,  moreover,  in  high  scientific  vocations.  If  the 
democratic  principle  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  induce 
men  to  cultivate  science  for  its  own  sake,  on  the  other,  it 
enormously  increases  the  number  of  those  who  do  cultivate 
it.     Nor  is  it  credible  that,  amid  so  great  a  multitude,  a 
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speculative  genius  should  not  from  time  to  time  arise  in- 
flamed by  the  love  of  truth  alone.  Such  an  one,  we  maj 
be  sure,  would  dive  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  nature, 
whatever  be  the  spirit  of  his  countiy  and  his  age.  He  re- 
quires no  assistance  in  his  course,  —  it  is  enough  that  he 
is  not  checked  in  it.  All  that  I  mean  to  say  is  this :  per- 
manent inequality  of  conditions  leads  men  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  arrogant  and  sterile  research  of  abstract  truths, 
whilst  the  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy 
prepare  them  to  seek  the  immediate  and  useful  practical 
results  of  the  sciences.  This  tendency  is  natural  and  inev- 
itable :  it  is  curious  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  point  it  out. 

If  those  who  are  called  upon  to  guide  the  nations  of  our 
time  clearly  discerned  from  afar  off  these  new  tendencies, 
which  will  soon  be  irresistible,  they  would  understand  that, 
possessing  education  and  freedom,  men  li^'ing  in  democratic 
ages  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  industrial  part  of  science ; 
and  that  henceforward  all  the  efforts  of  the  constituted 
authorities  ought  to  be  directed  to  support  the  highest 
branches  of  learning,  and  to  foster  the  nobler  passion  for 
science  itself.  In  the  present  age,  the  human  mind  must 
be  coerced  into  theoretical  studies ;  it  runs  of  its  own  ac- 
cord to  practical  appUcations ;  and,  instead  of  perpetually 
referring  it  to  the  minute  examination  of  secondary  effects, 
it  is  well  to  divert  it  from  them  sometimes,  in  order  to  raise 
it  up  to  the  contemplation  of  primary  causes. 

Because  the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome  perished  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  we  are  perhaps 
too  apt  to  think  that  civilization  cannot  perish  in  any  otlier 
manner.  If  the  hght  bv  which  we  are  guided  is  ever  ex- 
tinguished, it  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  and  expire  of  itself. 
By  dint  of  close  adherence  to  mere  applications,  principles 
would  be  lost  sight  of;  and  when  the  principles  were  wholly 
forgotten,  the  methods  derived  from  them  would  be  ill  pur- 
sued.   New  methods  could  no  longer  be  invented,  and  men 
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would  continae  to  apply,  without  intelligence  and  without 
art,  scientific  processes  no  longer  understood. 

When  Europeans  first  arrived  in  China,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  they  found  that  almost  all  the  arts  had  reached  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection  there ;  and  they  were  surprised 
that  9  people  which  had  attained  this  point  should  not  have 
gone  beyond  it.  At  a  later  period,  they  discovered  traces 
of  some  higher  branches  of  science  which  had  been  lost. 
The  nation  was  absorbed  in  productive  industry ;  the 
greater  part  of  its  scientific  processes  had  been  preserved, 
but  science  itself  no  longer  existed  there.  This  served  to 
explain  the  strange  immobility  in  which  they  found  the 
minds  of  this  people.  The  Chinese,  in  following  the  track 
of  their  forefathers,  had  forgotten  the  reasons  by  which  the 
latter  had  been  guided.  They  still  used  the  formula,  with- 
out asking  for  its  meaning ;  they  retained  the  instrument, 
but  they  no  longer  possessed  the  art  of  altering  or  renew- 
ing it.  The  Chinese,  then,  had  hJst  the  power  of  change  j 
for  them,  improvement  was  impossible.  They  were  com- 
pelled, at  all  times  and  in  all  points,  to  imitate  their  prede- 
cessors, lest  they  should  stray  into  utter  darkness  by  devi- 
ating for  an  instant  from  the  path  already  laid  down  for 
them.  The  source  of  human  knowledge  was  all  but  dry ; 
and  though  the  stream  still  ran  on,  it  could  neither  swell 
its  waters,  nor  alter  its  course. 

Notwithstanding  this,  China  had  subsisted  peaceably  for 
centuries.  The  invaders  who  had  conquered  the  country 
assumed  the  manners  of  the  inhaUtants,  and  order  pre- 
vailed there.  A  sort  of  physical  prosperity  was  every- 
where discernible :  revolutions  were  rare,  and  war  was,  so 
to  speak,  unknown. 

It  is  then  a  fidlacy  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  Barbarians  are  still  far  from  us ;  for  if  there  be 
some  nations  which  allow  civiUzation  to  be  torn  from  their 
grasp,  there  are  others  who  trample  it  themselves  under 
their  feet. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

IN  WHAT  SPIRIT  THE  AMERICANS  CULTIVATE  THE  ASTS. 

IT  would  be  to  waste  the  time  of  my  readers  and  my 
own,  if  I  strove  to  demonstrate  how  the  general  medi- 
ocrity of  fortunes,  the  absence  of  snperflaous  wealth,  the 
nniversal  desire  of  comfort,  and  the  constant  efforts  by 
which  every  one  attempts  to  procure  it,  make  the  taste  for 
the  useful  predominate  over  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Democratic  nations,  amongst  whom  all 
these  things  exist,  will  therefore  cultivate  the  arts  which 
serve  to  render  life  easy,  in  preference  to  those  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  adorn  it.  They  will  habitually  prefer  the  useful 
to  the  beautiful,  and  they  will  require  that  the  beautiful 
should  be  useful. 

But  I  propose  to  go  further ;  and,  af^er  having  pointed 
out  this  first  feature,  to  sketch  several  others. 

It  commonly  happens  that,  in  the  ages  of  privilege,  the 
practice  of  almost  all  the  arts  becomes  a  privilege ;  and  that 
every  profession  is  a  separate  walk,  upon  which  it  is  not 
allowable  for  every  one  to  enter.  Even  when  productive 
industry  is  free,  the  fixed  character  which  belongs  to  aris- 
tocratic nations  gradually  segregates  all  the  persons  who 
practise  the  same  art,  till  they  form  a  distinct  class,  always 
composed  of  the  same  fiimilies,  whose  members  are  all 
known  to  each  other,  and  amongst  whom  a  public  opinion 
of  their  own,  and  a  species  of  corporate  pride,  soon  spring 
up.  In  a  class  or  guild  of  this  kind,  each  artisan  has  not 
only  his  fortune  to  make,  but  his  reputation  to  preserve. 
He  b  not  exclusively  swayed  by  his  own  interest,  or  even 
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by  that  of  his  customer,  but  by  that  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs ;  and  the  interest  of  that  body  is,  that  each 
artisan  should  produce  the  best  possible  workmanship.  In 
aristocratic  ages,  the  object  of  the  arts  is  therefore  to  man- 
u£u;ture  as  well  as  possible,  —  not  with  the  greatest  de- 
spatch, or  at  the  lowest  rate. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  every  profession  is  open  to 
all, —  when  a  multitude  of  persons  are  constantly  embra- 
cing and  abandoning  it,  —  and  when  its  several  members 
are  strangers,  indiflferent  to,  and  from  their  numbers  hardly 
seen  by,  each  other,  —  the  social  tie  is  destroyed,  and  each 
workman,  standing  alone,  endeavors  simply  to  gain  the 
most  money  at  the  least  cost.  The  will  of  the  customer 
is  then  his  only  Umit.  But  at  the  same  time,  a  corre- 
sponding change  takes  place  in  the  customer  also.  In 
countries  in  which  riches,  as  well  as  power,  are  concen- 
trated and  retained  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  use  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  world's  goods  belongs  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals,  who  are  always  the  same.  Necessity, 
public  opinion,  or  moderate  desires,  exclude  all  others  from 
the  enjoyment  of  them.  As  this  aristocratic  class  remains 
fixed  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  on  which  it  stands,  with- 
out diminution  or  increase,  it  is  always  acted  upon  by  the 
same  wants,  and  affected  by  them  in  the  same  manner. 
The  men  of  whom  it  is  composed  naturally  derive  from 
their  superior  and  hereditary  position  a  taste  for  what  is 
extremely  well  made  and  lasting.  This  affects  the  general 
way  of  thinking  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  the  arts.  It 
oflen  occurs,  among  such  a  people,  that  even  the  peasant 
will  rather  go  without  the  objects  he  covets,  than  procure 
them  in  a  state  of  imperfection.  In  aristocracies,  then,  the 
handicraftsmen  work  for  only  a  limited  number  of  festidi- 
ous  customers:  the  profit  they  hope  to  make  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship. 

Such  is  no  longer  the  case  when,  all  privileges  being 
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abolished,  ranks  are  intermingled,  and  men  are  forever 
rising  or  sinking  upon  the  social  scale.  Amongst  a  demo- 
cratic people,  a  number  of  citizens  always  exist  whose  pat- 
rimony is  divided  and  decreasing.  They  have  contracted, 
under  more  prosperous  circumstances,  certain  wants,  which 
remain  after  the  means  of  satisfying  such  wants  are  gone ; 
and  they  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  surreptitious 
method  of  providing  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  always  in  democracies  a  large  number  of  men  whose 
fortune  is  upon  the  increase,  but  whose  desires  grow  much 
faster  than  their  fortunes:  and  who  gloat  upon  the  gifts  of 
wealth  in  anticipation,  long  before  they  have  means  to  com- 
mand them.  Such  men  are  eager  to  find  some  short  cut 
to  these  gratifications,  already  almost  within  their  reach. 
From  tlie  combination  of  these  two  causes  the  result  is, 
that  in  democracies  there  is  always  a  multitude  of  persons 
whose  wants  are  above  their  means,  and  who  are  very  will- 
ing to  take  up  with  imperfect  satis&ction,  rather  than 
abandon  the  object  of  their  desires  altogether. 

The  artisan  readily  understands  these  passions,  for  he 
himself  partakes  in  them  :  in  an  aristocracy,  he  would  seek 
to  sell  his  workmanship  at  a  high  price  to  the  few  ;  he  now 
conceives  that  the  more  expeditious  way  of  getting  rich  is 
to  sell  them  at  a  low  price  to  all.  But  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  lowering  the  price  of  commodities.  The  first  is 
to  discover  some  better,  shorter,  and  more  ingenious 
method  of  producing  them :  the  second  is  to  manufacture 
a  larger  quantity  of  goods,  nearly  similar,  but  of  less  value. 
Amongst  a  democratic  population,  all  the  intellectual  &cul- 
ties  of  the  workman  are  directed  to  these  two  objects  :  he 
strives  to  invent  methods  which  may  enable  him  not  only 
to  work  better,  but  quicker  and  cheaper ;  or,  if  he  cannot 
succeed  in  that,  to  diminish  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the 
thing  he  makes,  without  rendering  it  wholly  unfit  for  the 
use  for  which  it  is  intended.     When  none  but  the  wealthy 
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had  watches,  thej  were  almost  all  very  good  ones :  few  are 
now  made  which  are  worth  much,  but  everybody  has  one 
in  his  pocket.  Thus  the  democratic  principle  not  only 
tends  to  direct  the  human  mind  to  the  useful  arts,  but  it 
induces  the  artisan  to  produce  with  great  rapidity  many 
imperfect  commodities,  and  the  consumer  to  content  him- 
self with  these  commodities. 

Not  that,  in  democracies,  the  arts  are  incapable,  in  case 
of  need,  of  producing  wonders.  This  may  occasionally  be 
the  case,  if  customers  appear  who  are  ready  to  pay  for  time 
and  trouble.  In  this  rivalry  of  every  kind  of  industry, 
in  the  midst  of  this  immense  competition  and  these  count- 
less experiments,  some  excellent  workmen  are  formed,  who 
reach  the  utmost  limits  of  their  craft.  But  they  have 
rarely  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  they  can  do ;  they 
are  scrupulously  sparing  of  their  powers ;  they  remain  in 
a  state  of  accomplished  mediocrity,  which  judges  itself,  and, 
though  well  able  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark  before  it,  aims 
only  at  what  it  hits.  In  aristocracies,  on  the  contrary, 
workmen  always  do  all  they  can ;  and  when  they  stop,  it 
is  because  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  art. 

When  I  arrive  in  a  country  where  I  find  some  of  the 
finest  productions  of  the  arts,  I  learn  from  this  fact  nothing 
of  the  social  condition  or  of  the  political  constitution  of  the 
country.  But  if  I  perceive  that  the  productions  of  the 
arts  are  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  very  abundant  and 
very  cheap,  I  am  convinced  that,  amongst  the  people  where 
this  occurs,  privilege  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  ranks  are 
beginning  to  intermingle,  and  will  soon  be  confounded  to- 
gether. 

The  handicraftsmen  of  democratic  ages  endeavor  not 
only  to  bring  their  useful  productions  within  the  reach  of 
the  whole  community,  but  they  strive  to  give  to  all  their 
commodities  attractive  qualities  which  they  do  not  in  reality 
possess.     In  the  confusion  of  all  ranks,  every  one  hopes  to 
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appear  what  he  is  not,  and  makes  great  exertions  to  mic- 
ceed  in  this  object.  This  sentiment,  indeed,  which  is  but 
too  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  does  not  originate  in  the 
democratic  principle ;  bat  that  principle  applies  it  to  mate- 
rial objects.  The  hypocrisy  of  virtue  is  of  every  age,  but 
the  hypocrisy  of  luxury  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
ages  of  democracy. 

To  satisfy  these  new  cravings  of  human  vanity,  the  arts 
have  recourse  to  every  species  of  imposture ;  and  these  de- 
vices sometimes  go  so  &r  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose. 
Imitation  diamonds  are  now  made  which  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  real  ones ;  as  soon  as  the  art  of  &bricatiiig 
false  diamonds  shall  become  so  perfect  that  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  real  ones,  it  is  probable  that  both  wfll 
be  abandoned,  and  become  mere  pebbles  again. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  those  arts  which  are  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  fine  arts.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
a  necessarv  effect  of  a  democratic  social  condition  and  of 
democratic  institutions  to  diminish  the  number  of  those 
who  cultivate  the  fine  arts ;  but  these  causes  exert  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  manner  in  which  these  arts  are  culti- 
vated. Many  of  those  who  had  already  contracted  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  are  impoverished :  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  those  who  are  not  yet  rich  begin  to  conceive  that 
taste,  at  least  by  imitation  ;  the  number  of  consumers  in- 
creases, but  opulent  and  fastidious  consumers  become  more 
scarce.  Something  analogous  to  what  I  have  already  point- 
ed out  in  the  useful  arts  then  takes  place  in  the  fine  arts ; 
the  productions  of  artists  are  more  numerous,  but  the 
merit  of  each  production  is  diminished.  No  longer  able 
to  soar  to  what  is  great,  they  cultivate  what  is  pretty 
and  elegant ;  and  appearance  is  more  attended  to  than 
reality. 

In  aristocracies,  a  few  great  pictures  are  produced ;  in 
democratic  countries,  a  vast  number  of  insignificant  ones. 
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In  the  former,  statues  are  raised  of  bronze ;  in  the  latter, 
they  are  modelled  in  plaster. 

When  I  arrived  for  the  first  time  at  New  York,  by  that 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  called  the  East  River, 
I  was  surprised  to  perceive  along  the  shore,  at  some  dis- 
tance fix>m  the  city,  a  number  of  little  palaces  of  white 
marble,  several  of  which  were  of  ancient  architecture. 
When  I  went  the  next  day  to  inspect  more  closely  one 
which  had  particularly  attracted  my  notice,  I  found  that 
its  walls  were  of  whitewashed  brick,  and  its  columns  of 
painted  wood.  All  the  edifices  which  I  had  admired  the 
night  before  were  of  the  same  kind. 

The  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy 
impart,  moreover,  certain  peculiar  tendencies  to  all  the 
imitative  arts,  which  it  is  easy  to  point  out.  They  fire- 
quently  withdraw  them  from  the  delineation  of  the  soul, 
to  fix  them  exclusively  on  that  of  the  body ;  and  they  sub- 
stitute the  representation  of  motion  and  sensation  for  that 
of  sentiment  and  thought :  in  a  word,  tliey  put  the  Real  in 
the  place  of  the  Ideal. 

I  doubt  whether  Raphael  studied  the  minute  intricacies 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  as  thoroughly  as  the 
draughtsmen  of  our  own  time.  He  did  not  attach  the 
same  importance  as  they  do  to  rigorous  accuracy  on  this 
point,  because  he  aspired  to  surpass  nature.  He  sought  to 
make  of  man  something  which  should  be  superior  to  man, 
and  to  embellish  beauty  itself.  David  and  his  scholars 
were,  on  the  contrary,  as  good  anatomists  as  they  were 
painters.  They  wonderfully  depicted  the  models  which 
they  had  before  their  eyes,  but  they  rarely  imagined  any- 
thuig  beyond  them :  they  followed  nature  with  fidelity, 
whilst  Raphael  sought  for  something  better  than  nature. 
They  have  left  us  an  exact  portraiture  of  man ;  but  he  dis- 
closes in  his  works  a  glimpse  of  the  Divinity. 

This  remark  as  to  the  manner,  of  treating  a  subject  is  no 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

WHY  THE  AMERICANS  RAISE  SOME  INSIGNIHCANT  MONUMENTS, 
AND  OTHERS  THAT  ARE  VERY  GRAND. 

I  HAVE  just  observed,  that,  in  democratic  ages,  monu- 
ments of  the  arts  tend  to  become  more  numerous  and 
less  important.  I  now  hasten  to  point  out  the  exception 
to  this  rule. 

In  a  democratic  community,  individuals  are  very  weak ; 
but  the  state,  which  represents  them  all,  and  contains  them 
all  in  its  grasp,  is  very  powerful.  Nowhere  do  citizens 
appear  so  insignificant  as  in  a  democratic  nation ;  nowhere 
does  the  nation  itself  appear  greater,  or  does  the  mind 
more  easily  take  in  a  wide  survey  of  it.  In  democratic 
communities,  the  imagination  is  compressed  when  men  con- 
sider themselves ;  it  expands  indefinitely  when  they  think 
of  tlie  state.  Hence  it  is  that  the  same  men  who  live  on  a 
small  scale  in  narrow  dwelUngs,  frequently  aspire  to  gigan- 
tic splendor  in  the  erection  of  their  public  monuments. 

The  Americans  have  traced  out  the  circuit  of  an  im- 
mense city  on  the  site  which  they  intended  to  make  their 
capital,  but  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  hardly  more 
densely  peopled  than  Pontoise,  though,  according  to  them, 
it  will  one  day  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.  They 
have  already  rooted  up  trees  for  ten  miles  round,  lest  they 
should  interfere  with  the  future  citizens  of  this  imaginary 
metropolis.  They  have  erected  a  magnificent  palace  for 
Congress  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  have  given  it  the 
pompous  name  of  the  Capitol. 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  are  every  day  planning 


»...v.      .1.    ir\N  >i-;iiti'i\'d   >ja'(;iinens  ot 

'ulMini:>  can  tlu/retMre  ti-adi  u^  iiotiniii:"  <>t'  the 
imn  a!iii  liic-  in^ti:un(»n>  ot'  tlu'  ]iooJ)1l'  \>y  whom 
aised.     1  may  add,  though  the  remark  is  out  of 

that  thej  do  not  make  us  better  acquainted 
fatness,  its  civilization,  and  its  real  prosperi^. 
a  power  of  any  kind  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
e  co-operate  in  a  single  undertaking,  that  power, 

knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  time,  will  snc- 
ining  something  enormous  from  efforts  so  mul- 

t  this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

very  happy,  very  enlightened,  or  even  very 

ards  found  the  city  of  Mexico  full  of  magnifi- 
and  vast  palaces;  but  that  did  not  prevent 

:onquering  the  Mexican  empire  with  six  hun- 

liers  and  sixteen  horses. 

lans  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  ^ 
>,  they  would  not  have  constructed  all  the 
ich  surround  the  ruins  of  their  cities,  —  they  * 
nade  a  better  use  of  their  power  and  their 
ley  had  invented  the  steam-engine,  perhaps 
ot  have  extended  to  the  extremities  of  their 
long  artificial  wavs  whirls  or«  /»«ii-j  t> 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

LTTEBART  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  TIMES. 

WHEN  a  traveller  goes  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the 
United  States,  and  examines  the  American  books 
upon  the  shelves,  the  number  of  works  appears  very  great ; 
whilst  that  of  known  authors  seems,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
tremely small.  He  will  first  find  a  multitude  of  elemen- 
tary treatises,  destined  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  human 
knowledge.  Most  of  these  books  are  written  in  Europe ;  * 
the  Americans  reprint  them,  adapting  them  to  their  own 
use.  Next  comes  an  enormous  quantity  of  religious  works. 
Bibles,  sermons,  edifying  anecdotes,  controversial  divinity, 
and  reports  of  charitable  societies ;  lastly  appears  the  long 
catalogue  of  political  pamphlets.  In  America,  parties  do 
not  write  books  to  combat  each  other's  opinions,  but  pam- 
phlets, which  are  circulated  for  a  day  with  incredible  rapid- 
ity, and  then  expire.f 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  obscure  productions  of  the 
human  brain  appear  the  more  remarkable  works  of  a 
small  number  of  authors,  whose  names  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  known  to  Europeans. 

Although  America  is  perhaps  in  our  days  the  civilized 

*  On  the  contrary,  many  elementary  text-books  written  in  America  are 
repnbliBhed  in  England ;  the  reTerse  is  true  only  in  comparatively  few  cases. 
It  is  notorious  that  better  school-books,  dictionaries,  &c.  are  written  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England.  —  Am.  Ed. 

t  This  may  have  been  true  when  M.  de  Tooqneville  wrote;  but  now-*- 
days  political  pamphlets  are  comparatiyely  obsolete,  having  been  superseded 
by  the  newspapers,  which  reach  a  vastly  larger  audience  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  ablest  pamphlet.  —  Am.  £d. 
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country  in  which  literatore  is  least  attended  to,  still  a  laige 
number  of  persons  there  take  an  interest  in  the  productions 
of  mind,  and  make  them,  if  not  the  study  of  their  lives,  at 
least  the  charm  of  their  leisure  hours.  But  England  sup- 
plies these  readers  with  most  of  the  books  which  they  re- 
quire. Ahnost  all  important  English  books  are  republished 
in  the  United  States.  The  literary  genius  of  Great  Britain 
still  darts  its  tbjs  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests  of  the  New 
World.  There  is  hardly  a  pioneer^s  hut  which  does  not 
contain  a  few  odd  volumes  of  Shakespeare.  I  remember 
that  I  read  the  feudal  drama  of  Henry  V.  foi^  the  first  time 
in  a  log-house. 

Not  only  do  the  Americans  constantly  draw  upon  the 
treasures  of  English  literature,  but  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  they  find  the  literature  of  England  growing  on 
their  own  soil.  The  larger  part  of  that  small  number  of 
men  in  the  United  States  who  are  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  literary  works  are  English  in  substance,  and  still 
more  so  in  form.  Thus  they  transport  into  the  midst  of 
democracy  the  ideas  and  literary  fashions  which  are  current 
amongst  the  aristocratic  nation  they  have  taken  for  their 
model.  They  paint  with  colors  borrowed  from  foreign 
manners ;  and  as  they  hardly  ever  represent  the  country 
they  were  bom  in  as  it  really  is,  they  are  seldom  popular 
there. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  themselves  so  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  for  them  that  books  are  published,  that, 
before  they  can  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  merit  of  one 
of  their  authors,  they  generally  wait  till  his  fame  has  been 
ratified  in  England ;  just  as,  in  pictures,  the  author  of  an 
original  is  held  entitled  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  copy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  then,  at  pres- 
ent, properly  speaking,  no  literature.  The  only  authors 
whom  I  acknowledge  as  American  are  the  journalists. 
They  indeed  are  not  great  writers,  but  they  speak  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  their  country,  and  make  themselves  heard.  Other 
authors  are  aliens;  they  are  to  the  Americans  what  the 
imitators  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  to  us  at  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  —  an  object  of  curiosity,  not  of  general 
sympathy.  They  amuse  the  mind,  but  they  do  not  act 
upon  the  manners  of  the  people.* 

I  have  already  said  that  this  state  of  things  is  far  from 
originating  in  democracy  alone,  and  that  the  causes  of  it 
must  be  sought  for  in  several  peculiar  circumstances  inde- 
pendent of  the  democratic  principle.  If  the  Americans, 
retaining  the  same  laws  and  social  condition,  had  had  a 
different  origin,  and  had  been  transported  into  another 
country,  I  do  not  question  that  they  would  have  had  a  lit- 
erature. Even  as  they  are,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
ultimately  have  one;  but  its  character  will  be  different 
from  that  which  marks  the  American  literary  productions 
of  our  time,  and  that  character  will  be  peculiarly  its  own. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  to  trace  this  character  beforehand. 

I  suppose  an  aristocratic  people  amongst  whom  letters 
are  cultivated ;  the  labors  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  affairs 
of  state,  are  conducted  there  by  a  rulincj  class  in  society. 
The  literary  as  well  as  the  political  career  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  this  class,  or  to  those  nearest  to  it  in  rank. 
These  premises  suffice  for  a  key  to  all  the  rest. 

When  a  small  number  of  the  same  men  are  engaged  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  same  objects,  they  easily  concert 
with  one  another,  and  agree  upon  certain  leading  rules 
which  are  to  govern  them  each  and  all.  If  the  object 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  these  men  is  literature,  the 
productions  of  the  mind  will  soon  be  subjected  by  them  to 
precise  canons,  from  which  it  will  no  longer  be  allowable 
to  depart.  If  these  men  occupy  an  hereditary  position  in 
the  country,  they  will  be  naturally  inclined,  not  only  to 

*  All  this  is  cnrionsly  antme  at  the  present  day ;  bat  I  need  only  to  refer 
•gain  to  the  notes  on  pp.  403,  404,  of  Vol.  I.  —  Am.  £d. 


,v../iv.    iiiL-111,  —  tiiL'V   have    learned    to 

r^'-r.  Imt  ^t'\i-ral    L't-'iH'rati<in^   l»ack.  in  tlir  labors 

nrv  iiaw  iLarnml    to   inui«.'i\^taml  literature  as 

» e  it  in  the  end  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  feel  a 

satisfaction  in  seeing  men  conform  to  its  rules. 

11 :  the  men  of  whom  I  speak  began  and  will 

res  in  easy  or  afiSuent  circumstances ;  hence 

tnrallj  conceived  a  taste  for  choice  gratifica- 

love  of  refined  and  deUcate  pleasures.     Nay, 

i  of  softness  of  mind  and  heart,  which  they 

ntract  in  the  midst  of  this  long  and  peaceful 

•  so  much  welfare,  leads  them  to  put  aside, 

sir  pleasures,  whatever  might  be  too  startling 

They  had  rather  be  amused  than  intensely 

'  wish  to  be  interested,  but  not  to  be  carried 

3  fancy  a  great  number  of  literary  perform- 
1  by  the  men,  or  for  the  men,  whom  I  have 
)  and  we  shall  readily  conceive  a  style  of  lit- 
hich  everything  will  be  regular  and  pre- 
lie  slightest  work  wiU  be  carefully  touched 
itails ;  art  and  labor  will  be  conspicuous  in 
ach  kind  of  writing  will  have  rules  of  its 
lich  it  will  not  be  allowpH   t/^  o«r««,-«    — J 
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ply  their  productions.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the 
members  of  tlie  literary  class,  always  living  amongst  them- 
selves, and  writing  for  themselves  alone,  will  entirely  lose 
sight  of  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  which  will  infect  them  with 
a  false  and  labored  style  ;  they  will  lay  down  minute  liter- 
ary rules  for  their  exclusive  use,  which  will  insensibly  lead 
them  to  deviate  from  common  sense,  and  finally  to  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  nature.  By  dint  of  striving  after  a 
mode  of  parlance  different  from  the  vulgar,  they  will  arrive 
at  a  sort  of  aristocratic  jargon,  which  is  hardly  less  remote 
from  pure  language  than  is  the  coarse  dialect  of  the  people. 
Such  are  the  natural  perils  of  literature  amongst  aristocra- 
cies. Every  aristocracy  which  keeps  itself  entirely  aloof 
from  the  people  becomes  impotent,  —  a  fact  which  is  as 
true  in  literature  as  it  is  in  politics.* 

Let  us  now  turn  the  picture,  and  consider  the  other  side 
of  it :  let  us  transport  oiu^elves  into  the  midst  of  a  democ- 
racy not  unprepared  by  ancient  traditions  and  present  cul- 
ture to  partake  in  the  pleasures  of  mind.  Ranks  are  there 
intermingled  and  confounded  ;  knowledge  and  power  are 
both  infinitely  subdivided,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
scattered  on  every  side.  Here,  then,  is  a  motley  multitude 
whose  intellectual  wants  are  to  be  supplied.  These  new 
votaries  of  the  pleasures  of  mind  have  not  all  received  the 
same  education ;  they  do  not  resemble  their  fathers,  —  nay, 
they  perpetually  differ  from  themselves,  for  they  live  in 
a  state  of  incessant  change  of  place,  feelings,  and  fortunes. 
The  mind  of  each  is  therefore  unattached  to  that  of  his 

*  All  this  18  espedallj  trae  of  the  aristocratic  countries  which  have  been 
long  and  peacefully  subject  to  a  monarchical  government.  When  liberty 
prevails  in  an  aristocracy,  the  higher  ranks  are  constantly  obliged  to  make 
use  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  when  they  use,  they  approach  them.  This 
frequently  introduces  something  of  a  democratic  spirit  into  an  aristocratic 
community.  There  springs  up,  moreover,  in  a  governing  privileged  body, 
an  energy  and  habitually  bold  policy,  a  taste  for  stir  and  excitement,  which 
must  infallibly  affect  all  literary  performances. 


imut  (litlicuhv  understand  tluU.  under  tlifse   cW- 

1  HHi^r  uxpLTt  to  meet  in  the  literature  oi  sueli 

ith  but  few  of  those  strict  conventional  rules 

idmitted  by  readers  and  writers  in  aristocratic 

it  should  happen  that  the  men  of  some  one 

agreed  upon  any  such  rules,  that  woidd  prove 

the  following  period ;  for,  amongst  democratic 

I  new  generation  is  a  new  people.     Amongst 

,  then,  literature  will  not  easily  be  subjected  to 

md  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  rules  should 

nanent. 

*acies,  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  who 
rature  have  received  a  literary  education ;  and 
)e  who  have  some  tinge  of  belles-lettres  are 
ed  in  politics  or  in  a  profession  which  only 
to  taste  occasionally  and  by  stealth  the  pleas- 
la     These  pleasures,  therefore,  do  not  consti- 
cipal  charm  of  their  lives ;  but  they  are  con- 
transient  and  necessary  recreation  amidst  the 
of  life.     Such  men  can  never  acquire  a  suffi- 
ce knowledge  of  the  art  of  literature  to  appre- 
e  delicate  beauties ;  and  the  minor  shades  of 
ist  escape  them.    As  the  time  thev  can  Aaxmft^ 
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the  crosses,  and  the  monotony  of  practical  life,  they  require 
strong  and  rapid  emotions,  startling  passages,  —  truths  or 
errors  brilliant  enough  to  rouse  them  up,  and  to  plunge 
them  at  once,  as  if  by  violence,  into  the  midst  of  the  sub- 
ject 

Why  should  I  say  more  ?  or  who  does  not  understand 
what  is  about  to  follow,  before  I  have  expressed  it  ?  Taken 
as  a  whole,  literature  in  democratic  ages  can  never  present, 
as  it  does  in  the  periods  of  aristocracy,  an  aspect  of  order, 
regularity,  science,  and  art ;  its  form  will,  on  the  contrary, 
ordinarily  be  slighted,  sometimes  despised.  Stylo  will  fre- 
quently be  fantastic,  incorrect,  overburdened,  and  loose,  — 
almost  always  vehement  and  bold.  Authors  will  aim  at 
rapidity  of  execution,  more  than  at  perfection  of  detail. 
Small  productions  will  be  more  common  than  bulky  books : 
there  will  be  more  wit  than  erudition,  more  imagination 
than  profundity ;  and  literary  performances  will  bear  marks 
of  an  untutored  and  rude  vigor  of  thought,  —  frequently 
of  great  variety  and  singular  fecundity.  The  object  of 
authors  will  be  to  astonish  rather  than  to  please,  and  to  stir 
the  passions  more  than  to  charm  the  taste. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  writers  will  doubtless  occur  who 
will  choose  a  dilFerent  track,  and  who  will,  if  they  are 
gifted  with  superior  abilities,  succeed  in  finding  readers, 
in  spite  of  their  defects  or  their  better  qualities ;  but  these 
exceptions  will  be  rare ;  and  even  the  authors  who  shall 
so  depart  from  the  received  practice  in  the  main  subject 
of  their  works,  will  always  relapse  into  it  in  some  lesser 
details. 

I  have  just  depicted  two  extreme  conditions  :  the  transi- 
tion by  which  a  nation  passes  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
is  not  sudden,  but  gradual,  and  marked  with  shades  of  very 
various  intensity.  In  the  passage  which  conducts  a  lettered 
people  from  the  one  to  the  other,  there  is  almost  always  a 
moment  at  which  the  literaiy  genius  of  democratic  nations 


av  inoR'  than  I  mean,  if  I  wciv   to   a^srrt   tliat 

.'  ft"  a  nation  is  alwavs  subordinate  to  its   social 

political  constitution.     I  am  aware  that,  inde- 

'  these  causes,  there  are  several  others  which 

n  characteristics  on  literary  productions ;  hut 

to  me  to  be  the  chief.     The  relations  which 

1  the  social  and  political  condition  of  a  people 

IS  of  its  authors  are  always  numerous :  who- 

the  one,  is  never  completely  ignorant  of  the 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE  TRADE  OF  LITEBATUBE. 


DEMOCRACY  not  only  inAises  a  taste  for  letters 
among  the  trading  classes,  bat  introduces  a  trading 
spirit  into  literature. 

In  aristocracies,  readers  are  &stidious  and  few  in  num- 
ber ;  in  democracies,  they  are  &r  more  numerous  and  far 
less  difficult  to  please.  The  consequence  is,  that  among 
aristocratic  nations  no  one  can  hope  to  succeed  without 
great  exertion,  and  this  exertion  may  earn  great  fiime,  but 
can  never  procure  much  money ;  whilst  among  democratic 
nations  a  writer  may  flatter  himself  that  he  will  obtain  at 
a  cheap  rate  a  moderate  reputation  and  a  large  fortune. 
For  this  purpose  he  need  not  be  admired,  it  is  enough 
that  he  is  liked. 

The  ever-increasing  crowd  of  readers,  and  their  continual 
craving  for  something  new,  insures  the  sale  of  books  which 
nobody  much  esteems. 

In  democratic  times,  the  public  frequently  treat  authors 
as  kings  do  their  courtiers  ;  they  enrich  and  despise  them. 
What  more  is  needed  by  the  venal  souls  who  are  bom  in 
courts,  or  are  worthy  to  live  there  ? 

Democratic  literature  is  always  infested  with  a  tribe  of 
writers  who  look  upon  letters  as  a  mere  trade;  and  for 
some  few  great  authors  who  adorn  it,  you  may  reckon 
thousands  of  idea-mongers. 


VOL.  u. 


'F  C.llVA.K  AM)    LATIN    LITi:!: ATTni:    IS   rKCULIARLY 
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was  called  the  People  in  the  most  democratic 
blics  of  antiquity  was  very  unlike  what  we 
that  term.     In  Athens,  all  the  citizens  took 
)  affairs ;  but  there  were  only  twenty  thousand 
ire  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
ill  the  rest  were  slaves,  and  discharged  the 
of  those  duties  which  belong  at  the  present 
^er,  or  even  to  the  middle  classes.     Athens 
r  universal  suffirage,  was,  after  all,  merely  an 
ipublic,  in  which  all  the  nobles  had  an  equal 
)vemment. 

le   between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of 

i  considered  in  the  same  light :  it  was  simply 

ud  between  the  elder  and  younger  branches 

mily.     All  the  citizens  belonged,  in  &ct,  to 

,  and  partook  of  its  character. 

remarked,  moreover,  that,  amongst  the  an- 

'ere  always  scarce  and  dear ;  and  that  very 

s  impeded  their  publication  and  circulation. 

ances  concentrated  literarv  tastPQ  or^A  k«i.:*- 
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bntTviy  pnEAfJ  md  five  mriomt,  of  oooise  inqitrted  to 
llieir  EnenzT  jaoiaiedaDS  tbe  special  defects  aiKl  neiits 
wluch  rhanrtfriae  the  Htenttare  of  aristocratic  rimes.  And 
indeed  m  tot  sapofidal  surrey  of  tbe  woiks  of  ancieiit 
anthoR  win  soflke  to  ooDvince  ns,  that,  if  tkose  writers 
wexe  somedmes  de6cie&t  in  Tarieir  and  ferriHty  in  dieir 
subjects,  or  in  boldness,  TiTadtr,  and  power  of  generaliuH 
tion  in  thdr  thon^ts,  tbey  always  diq^yed  exquisite  care 
and  skill  in  tbeir  details.  Nothing  in  their  woiks  seems  to 
be  done  hastily,  or  at  random :  every  line  is  written  for  the 
eye  of  the  comuMsseur,  and  is  shaped  after  some  conception 
of  ideal  beanty.  No  Uterature  places  those  fine  qualities 
in  which  the  writers  of  democracies  are  naturally  deficient 
in  bolder  relief  than  that  of  the  ancients :  no  literature, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  more  studied  in  democratic  times. 
This  study  is  better  suited  than  any  other  to  combat  the 
literary  defects  inherent  in  those  times :  as  for  their  natural 
literaiy  qualities,  these  will  spring  up  of  their  own  accord, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  learn  to  acquire  them. 

It  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. A  particular  study  may  be  useful  to  tlie  literature 
of  a  people,  without  being  appropriate  to  its  social  and  po- 
litical wants.  If  men  were  to  persist  in  teaching  nothing 
but  the  literature  of  the  dead  languages  in  a  community 
where  every  one  is  habituaUy  led  to  make  vehement  ex* 
ertions  to  augment  or  to  maintain  his  fortune,  the*  result 
would  be  a  very  polished,  but  a  very  dangerous,  set  of 
citizens.  For  as  their  social  and  political  condition  would 
give  them  every  day  a  sense  of  wants,  which  their  educa- 
tion would  never  teach  them  to  supply,  they  would  perturb 
tbe  state,  in  the  name  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  instead 
of  enriching  it  by  their  productive  industry. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  democratic  conununities,  the  inter- 
est of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  security  ol'  the  common- 
wealth, demands  that  the  education  of  tlio  greater  number 
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spire  to  literary  excellence  in  democratic  na- 

requently  to  refresh  themselves  at  the  springs 

erature:  there  is  no  more  wholesome  medi- 

nind.     Not  that  I  hold  the  literary  prodnc- 

Qcients  to  be  irreproachable ;  but  I  think  that 
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lich  we  are  in  most  danger  of  fidling. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

HOW  THE  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  HAS  MODIFIED  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 


IF  the  reader  has  rightly  understood  what  I  have  abready 
said  on  the  subject  of  literature  in  general,  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  species  of  influence 
which  a  democratic  social  condition  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions may  exercise  over  language  itself,  which  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  thought. 

American  authors  may  truly  be  said  to  live  rather  in 
England  than  in  their  own  country ;  since  they  constantly 
study  the  English  writers,  and  take  them  every  day  for 
their  models.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  is  more  immediately  subjected  to  the  peculiar 
causes  acting  upon  the  United  States.  It  is  not  then  to  the 
written,  but  to  the  spoken  language,  that  attention  must  be 
paid,  if  we  would  detect  the  changes  which  the  idiom  of 
an  aristocratic  people  may  undergo  when  it  becomes  the 
language  of  a  democracy. 

Englishmen  of  education,  and  more  competent  judges 
than  I  can  be  of  the  nicer  shades  of  expression,  have  fre- 
quently assured  me  that  the  language  of  the  educated 
classes  in  the  United  States  is  notably  different  from  that 
of  the  educated  classes  in  Great  Britain.  They  complain, 
not  only  that  the  Americans  have  brought  into  use  a  num- 
ber of  new  words,  —  the  difference  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  countries  might  suffice  to  explain  that 
much,  —  but  that  these  new  words  are  more  especially 
taken  from  the  jargon  of  parties,  the  mechanical  arts,  or 
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reflect  upon    tlie  subject;    and  my  reflections 

.  by  theoredcal  reasoning,  to  the  same  point  at 

iformants  had  arrived  by  practical  observation. 

racies,  language  must  naturally  partake  of  that 

ose  in  which  everything  remains.     Few  new 

)ined,  because  few  new  things  are  made  ;  and, 

things  were  made,  they  would  be  designated 

ords,  whose  meaning  had  been  determined  by 

r  it  happens  that  the  human  mind  bestirs  itself 

is  roused  by  Ught  breaking  in  from  without, 

>ressions  which  are  introduced  have  a  learned, 

nd  philosophical  character,  which  shows  that 

originate  in  a  democracy.     After  the  fall  of 

le  had  turned  the  tide  of  science  and  letters 

irest,  the  French  language  was  almost  immedi- 

'ords  and  phnaes,  bj  which  I  mean  words  and  phrasos  an* 
idaid  English  anthon  of  the  last  centniy,  can  be  fonnd  in 
>alar  Enj^lish  writer  of  the  present  day,  than  in  a  hundred 
erican  contemporaries.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
le  Scotch,  having  the  dread  of  provincialism  before  their 
timid  remrd  to  nnrirv  wiii/»ii  «— .^~-» — »-  ** 
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ately  invaded  by  a  multitude  of  new  words,  which  all  had 
Greek  or  Latin  roots.  An  erudite  neologism  then  sprang 
up  in  France,  which  was  confined  to  the  educated  classes, 
and  which  produced  no  sensible  effect,  or  at  least  a  very 
gradual  one,  upon  the  people. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  successively  exhibited  the 
same  change.  Milton  alone  introduced  more  than  six 
hundred  words  into  the  EngUsh  language,  almost  all  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  or  the  Hebrew.  The 
constant  agitation  which  prevails  in  a  democratic  commu- 
nity tends  unceasingly,  on  the  contrary,  to  change  the 
character  of  the  language,  as  it  does  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
In  the  midst  of  this  general  stir  and  competition  of  minds, 
a  great  number  of  new  ideas  are  formed,  old  ideas  are  lost, 
or  reappear,  or  are  subdivided  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
minor  shades.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  words  must 
fidl  into  desuetude,  and  others  must  be  brought  into  use. 

Besides,  democratic  nations  love  change  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  this  is  seen  in  their  language  as  much  as  in  their  poli- 
tics. Even  when  they  have  no  need  to  change  words,  they 
sometimes  have  the  desire. 

The  genius  of  a  democratic  people  is  not  only  shown  by 
the  great  number  of  words  they  bring  into  use,  but  also 
by  the  nature  of  the  ideas  these  new  words  represent. 
Amongst  such  a  people,  the  majority  lays  down  the  law  in 
language,  as  well  as  in  everything  else ;  its  prevailing  spirit 
is  as  manifest  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  But  the  majority 
is  more  engaged  in  business  than  in  study ;  in  political  and 
commercial  interests,  than  in  philosophical  speculation  or 
literary  pursuits.  Most  of  the  words  coined  or  adopted  for 
its  use  will  bear  the  mark  of  these  habits ;  they  will  mainly 
serve  to  express  the  wants  of  business,  the  passions  of 
party,  or  the  details  of  the  pubhc  administration.  In  these 
departments,  the  language  will  constantly  grow,  whilst  it 
will  gradually  lose  ground  in  metaphysics  and  theology. 
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As  to  the  source  whence  democratic  nations  are  wont 
to  derive  their  new  expressions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  coin  them,  both  may  easily  be  described.  Men  living 
in  democratic  countries  know  but  little  of  the  language 
which  was  spoken  at  Athens  or  at  Rome,  and  they  do  not 
care  to  dive  into  the  lore  of  antiquity  to  find  the  expres- 
sion which  they  want.  If  they  have  sometimes  recourse 
to  learned  etymologies,  vanity  will  induce  them  to  search 
for  roots  from  the  dead  languages ;  but  erudition  does  not 
naturally  furnish  them  its  resources.  The  most  ignorant, 
it  sometimes  happens,  will  use  them  most.  The  eminently 
democratic  desire  to  get  above  their  own  sphere  will  often 
lead  them  to  seek  to  dignify  a  vulgar  profession  by  a  Greek 
or  Latin  name.  The  lower  the  calling  is,  and  the  more 
remote  from  learning,  the  more  pompous  and  erudite  is  its 
appellation.  Thus,  the  French  rope-dancers  have  trans- 
formed themselves  into  "  Acrobates  "  and  "  Funambules." 

Having  little  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  demo- 
cratic nations  are  apt  to  borrow  words  from  living  tongues ; 
for  they  have  constant  muhial  intercourse,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  different  countries  imitate  each  other  the  more 
readily  as  they  grow  more  like  each  other  every  day. 

But  it  is  principally  upon  their  own  languages  that  dem- 
ocratic nations  attempt  to  make  innovations.  From  time 
to  time  they  resume  and  restore  to  use  forgotten  expres- 
sions in  their  vocabulary,  or  they  borrow  from  some  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community  a  term  peculiar  to  it,  which 
they  introduce  with  a  figurative  meaning  into  the  language 
of  daily  life.  Many  expressions  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  technical  language  of  a  profession  or  a  party,  are  thus 
drawn  into  general  circulation. 

The  most  common  expedient  employed  by  democratic 
nations  to  make  an  innovation  in  language  consists  in  giv- 
ing an  unwonted  meaning  to  an  expression  already  in  use. 
This  method  v  very  simple,  prompt,  and  convenient ;  no 
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learning  is  required  to  use  it  aright,  and  ignorance  itself 
rather  facilitates  the  practice ;  hut  that  practice  is  most 
dangerous  to  the  language.  When  a  democratic  people 
double  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  this  way,  they  sometimes 
render  the  signification  which  it  retains  as  ambiguous  as 
that  which  it  acquires.  An  author  begins  by  a  slight  de- 
flection of  a  known  expression  irom  its  primitive  meaning, 
and,  thus  modified,  he  adapts  it  as  well  as  he  can  to  his 
subject.  A  second  writer  twists  the  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion in  another  way ;  a  third  takes  possession  of  it  fer 
another  purpose ;  and  as  tliere  is  no  common  appeal  to  the 
sentence  of  a  permanent  tribunal  which  may  definitively 
settle  the  signification  of  the  word,  it  remains  in  an  ambu- 
latory condition.  The  consequence  is,  that  writers  hardly 
ever  appear  to  dwell  upon  a  single  thought,  but  they  al- 
ways seem  to  aim  at  a  group  of  ideas,  leaving  the  reader 
to  judge  which  of  them  has  been  hit. 

This  is  a  deplorable  consequence  of  democracy.  I  had 
rather  that  the  language  should  be  made  hideous  with 
words  imported  from  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  or  the  Hu- 
rons,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  our  own  language 
should  become  indeterminate.  Harmony  and  uniformity 
are  only  secondary  beauties  in  composition :  many  of  these 
things  are  conventional,  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  without  them ;  but  without  clear  phraseology 
there  is  no  good  language. 

The  principle  of  equality  necessarily  introduces  several 
other  changes  into  language. 

In  aristocratic  ages,  when  each  nation  tends  to  stand 

aloof  from  all  others,  and  hkes  to  have  a  physiognomy  of 

its  own,  it  often  happens  that  several  communities  which 

have  a  common  origin  become  nevertheless  strangers  to 

each  other ;  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  understand  the 

same  language,  they  no  longer  all  speak  it  in  the  same 

manner.     In  these  ages,  each  nation  is  divi4ed  into  a  cer- 
VOL.  n.  4*  r 
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tain  number  of  classes,  which  see  bat  little  of  each  other, 
and  do  not  intermingle.  Each  of  these  classes  contracts, 
and  invariably  retains,  habits  of  mind  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
adopts  bj  choice  certain  words  and  certain  terms,  which 
afterwards  pass  from  generation  to  generation,  like  their 
estates.  The  same  idiom  then  comprises  a  language  of  the 
poor  and  a  language  of  the  rich,  —  a  language  of  the  com- 
moner and  a  language  of  the  nobflity,  —  a  learned  language 
and  a  vulgar  one.  The  deeper  the  divisions,  and  the  more 
impassable  the  barriers  of  society  become,  the  more  must 
this  be  the  case.  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  amongst  the 
castes  of  India  there  are  amazing  variations  of  language, 
and  that  there  is  almost  as  much  difierence  between  the 
language  of  a  Pariah  and  that  of  a  Brahmin,  as  there  is  in 
their  dress. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  men,  being  no  longer  restrained 
by  ranks,  meet  on  terms  of  constant  intercourse,  —  when 
castes  arc  destroyed,  and  the  classes  of  society  are  recruited 
firom  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  all  the  words  of  a 
language  are  mingled.  Those  which  are  unsuitable  to  the 
greater  number  perish:  the  remainder  form  a  conunon 
store,  whence  every  one  chooses  pretty  nearly  at  random. 
Almost  all  the  different  dialects  which  divided  the  idioms 
of  European  nations  are  manifestly  declining :  there  is  no 
patois  in  the  New  World,  and  it  is  disappearing  every  day 
firom  the  old  countries. 

The  influence  of  this  revolution  in  social  condition  is  as 
much  felt  in  style  as  it  is  in  language.  Not  only  does 
every  one  use  the  same  words,  but  a  habit  springs  up  of 
using  them  without  discrimination.  The  rules  which  style 
had  set  up  are  almost  aboUshed :  the  line  ceases  to  be  drawn 
between  expressions  which  seem  by  their  very  nature  vul- 
gar, and  others  which  appear  to  be  refined.  Persons 
springing  firom  difierent  ranks  of  society  carry  the  terms 
and  expressions  they  are  accustomed  to  use  with  them,  into 
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"whateyer  circumstances  thej  may  pass  ;  thus  the  origin  of 
words  is  lost  like  the  origin  of  individuals,  and  there  is  as 
much  confusion  in  language  as  there  is  in  society. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  the  classification  of  words,  there  are 
rules  which  do  not  belong  to  one  form  of  society  any  more 
than  to  another,  but  which  are  derived  from  the  nature  of 
things.  Some  expressions  and  phrases  are  \'xi]gar,  because 
the  ideas  they  are  meant  to  express  are  low  in  themselves  ; 
others  are  of  a  higher  character,  because  the  objects  they 
are  intended  to  designate  are  naturally  lofty.  No  inter- 
mixture of  ranks  will  ever  efface  these  differences.  But 
the  principle  of  equality  cannot  fidl  to  root  out  whatever  is 
merely  conventional  and  arbitrary  in  the  forms  of  thought. 
Perhaps  the  necessary  classification  which  I  have  just 
pointed  out  will  always  be  less  respected  by  a  democratic 
people  than  by  any  other,  because,  amongst  such  a  people, 
there  are  no  men  who  are  permanently  disposed,  by  educa- 
tion, culture,  and  leisure,  to  study  the  natural  laws  of 
language,  and  who  cause  those  laws  to  be  respected  by 
their  own  observance  of  them. 

I  shall  not  quit  this  topic  without  touching  on  a  feature 
of  democratic  languages,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  charac- 
teristic of  them  than  any  other.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  democratic  nations  have  a  taste,  and  sometimes  a  pas- 
sion, for  general  ideas,  and  that  this  arises  from  their  pe- 
culiar merits  and  defects.  This  liking  for  general  ideas  is 
displayed  in  democratic  languages  by  the  continual  use  of 
generic  terms  or  abstract  expressions,  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  employed.  This  is  the  great  merit  and 
the  great  imperfection  of  these  languages. 

Democratic  nations  are  passionately  addicted  to  generic 
terms  and  abstract  expressions,  because  these  modes  of 
speech  enlarge  thought,  and  assist  the  operations  of  the 
mind  by  enabling  it  to  include  many  objects  in  a  small 
compass.     A   democratic   writer  will  be  apt  to  speak  of 
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itter  fliustrate  what  I  mean  than  by  my  own 
have  frequently  used  the  word  EQUALrrr  in 
iense,  —  nay,  I  have  personified  equality  in 
I ;  thus  I  have  said,  that  equality  does  such 
gs,  or  refrains  from  doing  others.  It  may  be 
the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  would 
:en  in  this  manner :  they  would  never  have 
ing  the  word  equalUy  without  applying  it  to 
sir  thing;  and  they  would  rather  have  re- 
erm  altogether,  than  have  consented  to  make 
rsonage. 
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the  efforts  of  their  individual  powers  of  mind,  they  are 
ahnost  always  a  prey  to  doubt :  and  as  their  situation  in  life 
is  forever  changing,  they  are  never  held  fast  to  any  of  their 
opinions  by  the  immobility  of  their  fortunes.  Men  living 
in  democratic  countries  are,  then,  apt  to  entertain  unset- 
tled ideas,  and  they  require  loose  expressions  to  convey 
them.  As  they  never  know  whether  the  idea  they  express 
to-day  will  be  appropriate  to  the  new  position  they  may 
occupy  to-morrow,  they  naturally  acquire  a  liking  for  ab- 
stract terms.  An  abstract  term  is  like  a  box  with  a  &lse 
bottom ;  you  may  put  in  it  what  ideas  you  please,  and  take 
them  out  again  without  being  observed. 

Amongst  all  nations,  generic  and  abstract  terms  form  the 
basis  of  language.  I  do  not,  therefore,  pretend  that  these 
terms  are  found  only  in  democratic  languages ;  I  say  only, 
that  men  have  an  especial  tendency,  in  the  ages  of  democ- 
racy, to  multiply  words  of  this  kind,  —  to  take  them  al- 
ways by  themselves  in  their  most  abstract  acceptation,  and 
to  use  them  on  all  occasions,  even  when  the  nature  of  the 
discourse  does  not  require  them. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

OF    SOME    SOURCES    OF    POETBT    AMONGST    DEMOCRATIC 

NATION& 


MANY  different  significatioiis  have  been  given  to  the 
word  Poetry.  It  would  weary  my  readers  if  I  were 
to  lead  them  to  discuss  which  of  these  definitions  ought  to 
be  selected:  I  prefer  telling  them  at  once  that  which  I 
have  chosen.  In  my  opinion,  Poetry  is  the  search  after, 
and  the  delineation  of,  the  Ideal. 

The  Poet  is  he  who,  by  suppressing  a  part  of  what  ex- 
ists, by  adding  some  imaginary  touches  to  the  picture,  and 
by  combining  certain  real  circumstances  which  do  not  in 
fact  happen  together,  completes  and  extends  the  work  of 
nature.  Thus,  the  object  of  poetry  is  not  to  represent 
what  is  true,  but  to  adorn  it,  and  to  present  to  the  mind 
some  loftier  image.  Verse,  regai'ded  as  the  ideal  beauty 
of  language,  may  be  eminently  poetical ;  but  verse  does 
not  of  itself  constitute  poetry. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  amongst  the  actions, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  opinions  of  democratic  nations, 
there  are  any  which  lead  to  a  conception  of  the  ideal,  and 
which  may  for  this  reason  be  considered  as  natural  sources 
of  poetry. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  acknowledged  that  the  taste 
for  ideal  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  expres- 
sion of  it,  are  never  so  intense  or  so  diffused  amongst  a 
democratic  as  amongst  an  aristocratic  people.  In  aristo- 
cratic nations,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  body  acts  as 
it  were  spontaneously,  whilst  the  higher  Acuities  are  bound 
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and  burdened  by  repose.  Amongst  these  nations,  the  peo- 
ple will  often  display  poetic  tastes,  and  their  fancy  some- 
times ranges  beyond  and  above  what  surrounds  them. 

But  in  democracies,  the  love  of  physical  gratification,  the 
notion  of  bettering  one's  condition,  the  excitement  of  com- 
petition, the  charm  of  anticipated  success,  are  so  many 
spurs  to  urge  men  onward  in  the  active  professions  they 
have  embraced,  without  allowing  them  to  deviate  for  an 
instant  &om  the  track.  The  main  stress  of  the  &culties 
is  to  this  point.  The  imagination  is  not  extinct ;  but  its 
chief  function  is  to  devise  what  may  be  useful,  and  to  rep- 
resent what  is  real.  The  principle  of  equality  not  only 
diverts  men  from  the  description  of  ideal  beauty ;  it  also 
diminishes  the  number  of  objects  to  be  described. 

Aristocracy,  by  maintaining  society  in  a  fixed  position,  is 
favorable  to  the  solidity  and  duration  of  positive  religions, 
as  well  as  to  the  stability  of  political  institutions.  It  not 
only  keeps  the  human  mind  within  a  certain  sphere  of  be- 
lief, but  it  predisposes  the  mind  to  adopt  one  fidth  rather 
than  another.  An  aristocratic  people  will  always  be  prone 
to  place  intermediate  powers  between  God  and  man.  In 
this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  aristocratic  element  is 
favorable  to  poetry.  When  the  universe  is  peopled  with 
supernatural  beings,  not  palpable  to  sense,  but  discovered 
by  the  mind,  the  imagination  ranges  freely ;  and  poets, 
finding  a  thousand  subjects  to  deUneate,  also  find  a  count- 
less audience  to  take  an  interest  in  their  productions. 

In  democratic  ages,  it  sometimes  happens,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  men  are  as  much  afloat  in  matters  of  fidth  as 
they  are  in  their  laws.  Scepticism  then  draws  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets  back  to  earth,  and  confines  them  to  the  real 
and  visible  world.  Even  when  the  principle  of  equality 
does  not  disturb  religious  conviction,  it  tends  to  simplify 
it,  and  to  divert  attention  from  secondary  agents,  to  fix  it 
principally  on  the  Supreme  Power. 
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Aristocracj  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  past,  and  fixes  it  there.  Demociacj,  on 
the  contrary,  gives  men  a  sort  of  instinctive  distaste  for 
what  is  ancient.  In  this  respect,  aristocracj  is  fiur  more 
fiivorable  to  poetry ;  for  things  commonly  grow  larger  and 
more  obscure  as  they  are  more  remote ;  and,  for  this  two- 
fold reason,  they  are  better  suited  to  the  delineation  of  the 
ideal. 

After  having  deprived  poetry  of  the  past,  the  principle 
of  equality  rol»  it  in  part  of  the  present.  Amongst  aristo- 
cratic nations,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  privileged 
personages,  whose  situation  is,  as  it  were,  without  and 
above  the  condition  of  man :  to  these,  power,  wealth,  fiune, 
wit,  refinement,  and  distinction  in  all  things  appear  pecu- 
liarly to  belong.  The  crowd  never  sees  them  very  closely, 
or  does  not  watch  them  in  minute  details ;  and  Uttle  is 
needed  to  make  the  description  of  such  men  poetical.  On 
the  other  hand,  amongst  the  same  people,  you  will  meet 
with  classes  so  ignorant,  low,  and  enslaved,  that  they  are 
no  less  fit  objects  for  poetrj',  fix)m  the  excess  of  their 
rudeness  and  wretchedness,  than  the  former  are  fix)m 
their  greatness  and  refinement.  Besides,  as  the  different 
classes  of  which  an  aristocratic  community  is  composed 
are  widely  separated,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  each 
other,  the  imagination  may  always  represent  them  with 
some  addition  to,  or  some  subtraction  firom,  what  they 
really  are. 

In  democratic  communities,  where  men  are  all  insignifi- 
cant and  very  much  alike,  each  man  instantly  sees  all  his 
fellows  when  he  surveys  himself.  The  poets  of  democratic 
ages  can  never,  therefore,  take  any  man  in  particular  as  the 
subject  of  a  piece ;  for  an  object  of  slender  importance, 
which  is  distinctly  seen  on  all  sides,  will  never  lend  itself 
to  an  ideal  conception. 

Thus  the  principle  of  equality,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
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established  itself  in  the  world,  has  dried  up  most  of  the 
old  springs  of  poetry.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  what 
new  ones  it  may  disclose. 

When  scepticism  had  depopidated  heaven,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  equality  had  reduced  each  individual  to  smaller 
and  better-known  proportions,  the  poets,  not  yet  aware  of 
what  they  could  substitute  for  the  great  themes  which  were 
departing  together  with  the  aristocracy,  turned  their  eyes  to 
inanimate  nature.  As  they  lost  sight  of  gods  and  heroes, 
they  set  themselves  to  describe  streams  and  mountains. 
Thence  originated,  in  the  last  century,  that  kind  of  poetry 
which  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  descriptive. 
Some  have  thought  that  this  embellished  delineation  of  all 
the  physical  and  inanimate  objects  which  cover  the  earth 
was  the  kind  of  poetry  pecuUar  to  democratic  ages  ;  but  I 
believe  this  to  be  an  error,  and  that  it  belongs  only  to  a 
period  of  transition. 

I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  end,  democracy  diverts  the 
imagination  from  all  that  is  external  to  man,  and  fixes  it  on 
man  alone.  Democratic  nations  may  amuse  themselves  for 
a  while  with  considering  the  productions  of  nature;  but 
they  are  excited  in  reality  only  by  a  survey  of  themselves. 
Here,  and  here  alone,  the  true  sources  of  poetry  amongst 
such  nations  are  to  be  found  ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that 
the  poets  who  shall  neglect  to  draw  their  inspirations  hence, 
will  lose  all  sway  over  the  minds  which  they  would  en- 
chant, and  will  be  left  in  the  end  with  none  but  unimpas- 
sioned  spectators  of  their  transports. 

I  have  shown  how  the  ideas  of  progression  and  of  the 
indefinite  perfectibiUty  of  the  human  race  belong  to  demo- 
cratic ages.  Democratic  nations  care  but  little  for  what 
has  been,  but  they  are  haunted  by  visions  of  what  will  be  ; 
in  this  direction,  their  unbounded  imagination  grows  and 
dilates  beyond  all  measure.  Here,  then,  is  the  widest  range 
open  to  the  genius  of  poets,  which  allows  them  to  remove 
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their  performances  to  a  suffident  distance  firom  the  eje. 
Democracy,  which  shuts  the  past  against  the  poet,  opens 
the  future  before  hun. 

As  all  the  citizens  who  compose  a  democratic  commnnity 
are  nearly  equal  and  alike,  the  poet  cannot  dwell  upon  any 
one  of  them ;  but  the  nation  itself  invites  the  exercise  dT 
•his  powers.  The  general  similitude  of  individuals,  which 
renders  any  one  of  them  taken  separately  an  improper  sub- 
ject of  poetry,  allows  poets  to  include  them  all  in  the  same 
imagery,  and  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  people  itself. 
Democratic  nations  have  a  clearer  perception  than  any 
others  of  their  own  aspect ;  and  an  aspect  so  imposing  is 
admirably  fitted  to  the  delineation  of  the  ideal. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Americans  have  no  poets ;  I 
cannot  allow  that  they  have  no  poetic  ideas.  In  Europe, 
people  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  wilds  of  America,  but  the 
Americans  themselves  never  think  about  them :  they  are 
insensible  to  the  wonders  of  inanimate  nature,  and  they 
may  be  said  not  to  perceive  the  mighty  forests  which  sui> 
round  them  till  they  fall  beneath  the  hatchet.  Their  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  another  sight :  the  American  people  views 
its  own  march  across  these  wilds,  —  drying  swamps,  turn- 
ing the  course  of  rivers,  peopUug  solitudes,  and  subduing 
nature.  This  magnificent  image  of  themselves  does  not 
meet  the  gaze  of  the  Americans  at  intervals  only ;  it  may 
be  said  to  haunt  every  one  of  them  in  his  least  as  well  as 
in  his  most  important  actions,  and  to  be  always  flitting  be- 
fore his  mind. 

Nothing  conceivable  is  so  petty,  so  insipid,  so  crowded 
with  paltry  interests,  in  one  word,  so  anti-poetic,  as  the  life 
of  a  man  in  the  United  States.  But  amongst  the  thoughts 
which  it  suggests,  there  is  always  one  which  is  full  of 
poetry,  and  this  is  the  hidden  nerve  which  gives  vigor  to 
the  whole  frame. 

In  aristocratic  ages,  each  people,  as  well  as  each  individ- 
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ual,  is  prone  to  stand  separate  and  aloof  firom  all  others. 
In  democratic  ages,  the  extreme  fluctoations  of  men,  and 
the  impatience  of  their  desires,  keep  them  perpetually  on 
the  move ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries 
intermingle,  see,  listen  to,  and  borrow  jQrom  each  other.  It 
is  not  onl  J,  then,  the  members  of  the  same  community  who 
grow  more  alike ;  communities  themselves  are  assimilated 
to  one  another,  and  the  whole  assemblage  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  one  vast  democracy,  each  citizen  of 
which  is  a  nation.  This  displays  the  aspect  of  mankind 
for  the  first  time  in  the  broadest  Ught.  All  that  belongs  to 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  taken  as  a  whole,  to  its 
vicissitudes  and  its  future,  becomes  an  abundant  mine  of 
poetry. 

The  poets  who  lived  in  aristocratic  ages  have  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  their  delineations  of  certain  incidents 
in  the  life  of  a  people  or  a  man ;  but  none  of  them  ever 
ventured  to  include  within  his  performances  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  —  a  task  which  poets  writing  in  democratic 
ages  may  attempt. 

At  that  same  time  at  which  every  man,  raising  his  eyes 
above  his  country,  begins  at  length  to  discern  mankind  at 
large,  the  Deity  is  more  and  more  manifest  to  the  human 
mind  in  full  and  entire  majesty.  If,  in  democratic  ages, 
&ith  in  positive  reUgion  be  often  shaken,  and  the  belief  in 
intermediate  agents,  by  whatever  name  they  are  oalled,  be 
overcast ;  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  disposed  to  conceive 
a  &r  broader  idea  of  Providence  itself,  and  its  interference 
in  human  affidrs  assumes  a  new  and  more  imposing  appear- 
ance to  their  eyes.  Looking  at  the  human  race  as  one 
great  whole,  they  easily  conceive  that  its  destinies  are  regu- 
lated by  the  same  design ;  and  in  the  actions  of  every  indi- 
vidual they  are  led  to  acknowledge  a  trace  of  that  univer- 
sal and  eternal  plan  on  which  God  rules  our  race.  This 
consideration  may  be  taken  as  another  prolific  source  of 
poetry  which  is  opened  in  democratic  times. 
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Democratic  poets  will  always  appear  trivial  and  frigid  if 
they  seek  to  invest  gods,  demons,  or  angels  with  corporeal 
forms,  and  if  they  attempt  to  draw  them  down  from  heaven 
to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  earth.  But  if  they  strive  to 
connect  the  great  events  they  commemorate  with  the  gen- 
eral providential  designs  which  govern  the  universe,  and, 
without  showing  the  finger  of  the  Supreme  Governor, 
reveal  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  their  works  wiU 
be  admired  and  understood,  for  the  imagination  of  their 
contemporaries  takes  this  direction  of  its  own  accord. 

It  may  be  foreseen  in  like  manner,  that  poets  Uving  in 
democratic  times  will  prefer  the  delineation  of  passions  and 
ideas  to  that  of  persons  and  achievements.  The  language, 
the  dress,  and  the  dailv  actions  of  men  in  democracies  are 
repugnant  to  conceptions  of  the  ideal.  These  things  are 
not  poetical  in  themselves ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  they 
would  cease  to  be  so,  because  they  are  too  fiuniliar  to  all 
those  to  whom  the  poet  would  speak  of  them.  This  forces 
the  poet  constantly  to  search  below  the  external  surface 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses,  in  order  to  read  the  inner 
soul :  and  nothing  lends  itself  more  to  the  delineation  of 
the  ideal,  than  the  scrutiny  of  the  hidden  depths  in  the  im- 
material nature  of  man.  I  need  not  traverse  earth  and  sky 
to  discover  a  wondrous  object  woven  of  contrasts,  of  infi- 
nite greatness  and  Uttleness,  of  intense  gloom  and  amazing 
brightness,  —  capable  at  once  of  exciting  pity,  admiration, 
terror,  contempt.  I  have  only  to  look  at  myself.  Man 
springs  out  of  nothing,  crosses  time,  and  disappears  for- 
ever in  the  bosom  of  God ;  he  is  seen  but  for  a  moment, 
wandering  on  the  verge  of  the  two  abysses,  and  there  he 
is  lost. 

If  man  were  wholly  ignorant  of  himself,  he  would  have 
no  poetry  in  him ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  what  the 
mind  does  not  conceive.  If  man  clearly  discerned  his  own 
nature.  Us  imagination  would  remain  idle,  and  would  have 
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nothing  to  add  to  the  picture.  But  the  nature  of  man 
is  sufficiently  disclosed  for  him  to  apprehend  something 
of  himself,  and  sufficiently  ohscure  for  all  the  rest  to  be 
plunged  in  thick  darkness,  in  which  he  gropes  forever,  — 
and  forever  in  vain,  —  to  lay  hold  on  some  completer  no- 
tion of  his  being. 

Amongst  a  democratic  people,  poetry  will  not  be  fed 
with  legends  or  the  memorials  of  old  traditions.  The  poet 
will  not  attempt  to  people  the  universe  with  supernatural 
beings,  in  whom  his  readers  and  his  own  fancy  have  ceased 
to  believe ;  nor  will  he  coldly  personify  virtues  and  vices, 
which  are  better  received  under  their  own  features.  All 
these  resources  fail  him ;  but  Man  remains,  and  tlie  poet 
needs  no  more.  The  destinies  of  mankind  —  man  himself, 
taken  aloof  &om  his  country  and  his  age,  and  standing  in 
the  presence  of  Nature  and  of  God,  with  his  passions,  his 
doubts,  his  rare  prosperities  and  inconceivable  wretched- 
ness—  will  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  theme  of 
poetry  amongst  these  nations. 

Experience  may  confirm  this  assertion,  if  we  consider  the 
productions  of  the  greatest  poets  who  have  appeared  since 
the  world  has  been  turned  to  democracy.  The  authors 
of  our  age  who  have  so  admirably  delineated  the  features  of 
Faust,  Childe  Harold,  Rdn6,  and  Jocelyn,  did  not  seek  to 
record  the  actions  of  an  individual,  but  to  enlarge  and  to 
throw  light  on  some  of  the  obscurer  recesses  of  the  human 
heart. 

Such  are  the  poems  of  democracy.  The  principle  of 
equality  does  not  then  destroy  all  the  subjects  of  poetry :  it 
renders  them  less  numerous,  but  more  vast. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

WHY  AMERICAN  WRITERS  AND   ORATORS   OFTEN   USE  AN 

INFLATED  STYLE. 


I  HAVE  frequentlj  remarked  that  the  Americans,  who 
generally  treat  of  business  in  clear,  plain  language,  de- 
void of  all  ornament,  and  so  extremely  simple  as  to  be 
often  coarse,  are  apt  to  become  inflated  as  soon  as  they 
attempt  a  more  poetical  diction.  They  then  vent  their 
pomposity  from  one  end  of  a  harangue  to  the  other ;  and 
to  hear  them  lavish  imagery  on  every  occasion,  one  might 
fancy  that  they  never  spoke  of  anytliing  with  simphcity. 

The  English  less  frequently  commit  a  similar  fault.  The 
cause  of  this  may  be  pointed  out  without  much  difficulty. 
In  democratic  communities,  each  citizen  is  habitually  en- 
gaged  in  the  contemplation  of  a  very  puny  object,  namely, 
himself.  If  he  ever  raises  his  looks  higher,  he  perceives 
only  the  immense  form  of  society  at  large,  or  the  still  more 
imposing  aspect  of  mankind.  His  ideas  are  all  either  ex- 
tremely minute  and  clear,  or  extremely  general  and  vague : 
what  lies  between  is  a  void.  When  he  has  been  drawn  out 
of  his  own  sphere,  therefore,  he  always  expects  that  some 
amazing  object  will  be  offered  to  his  attention ;  and  it  is  on 
these  terms  alone  that  he  consents  to  tear  himself  for  a 
moment  from  the  petty,  complicated  cares  which  form  the 
charm  and  the  excitement  of  his  life. 

This  appears  to  me  sufficiently  to  explain  why  men  in 
democracies,  whose  concerns  are  in  general  so  paltry,  call 
upon  their  poets  for  conceptions  so  vast  and  descriptions  so 
unlimited. 
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The  authors,  on  their  part,  do  not  fiul  to  obey  a  propen- 
sity of  which  they  themselves  partake ;  they  perpetually 
inflate  their  imaginations,  and,  expanding  them  beyond  all 
bounds,  they  not  unfrequendy  abandon  the  great  in  order 
to  reach  tlie  gigantic.  By  these  means,  they  hope  to  at- 
tract the  observation  of  the  multitude,  and  to  fix  it  easily 
upon  themselves:  nor  are  their  hopes  disappointed;  for, 
as  the  multitude  seeks  for  nothing  in  poetry  but  objects  of 
vast  dimensions,  it  has  neither  the  time  to  measure  with 
accuracy  the  proportions  of  all  the  objects  set  before  it, 
nor  a  taste  sufficiently  correct  to  perceive  at  once  in  what 
respect  they  are  out  of  proportion.  The  author  and  the 
public  at  once  vitiate  one  another. 

We  have  also  seen,  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the 
sources  of  poetry  are  grand,  but  not  abundant.  They  are 
soon  exhausted :  and  poets,  not  finding  the  elements  of  the 
ideal  in  what  is  real  and  true,  abandon  them  entirely  and 
create  monsters.  I  do  not  fear  that  the  poetry  of  demo- 
cratic nations  will  prove  insipid,  or  that  it  will  fly  too  near 
the  ground;  I  rather  apprehend  tliat  it  will  be  forever^ 
losing  itself  in  the  clouds,  and  that  it  will  range  at  last  to 
purely  imaginary  regions.  I  fear  that  the  productions  of 
democratic  poets  may  often  be  surcharged  with  immense 
and  incoherent  imagery,  with  exaggerated  descriptions  and 
strange  creations;  and  that  the  fantastic  beings  of  their 
brain  may  sometimes  make  us  regret  the  world  of  reality. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DBAlfA  AMONOST  DEMOCRATIC 

NATION& 


WHEN  the  revolution  which  has  changed  the  social 
and  political  state  of  an  aristocratic  people  b^ns 
to  penetrate  into  literature,  it  generally  first  manifests  itself 
in  the  drama,  and  it  always  remains  conspicuous  there. 

The  spectator  of  a  dramatic  piece  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  impression  it  conveys.  He  has  no 
time  to  refer  to  his  memory,  or  to  consult  those  more  able 
to  judge  than  himself.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  resist 
the  new  literary  tendencies  which  begin  to  be  felt  by  him  ; 
he  yields  to  them  before  he  knows  what  they  are. 

Authors  are  very  prompt  in  discovering  which  way  the 
taste  of  the  public  is  thus  secretly  inclined.  They  shape 
their  productions  accordingly ;  and  the  literature  of  the 
stage,  after  having  served  to  indicate  the  approaching  lit- 
erary revolution,  speedily  completes  it  altogether.  If  you 
would  judge  beforehand  of  the  literature  of  a  people  which 
is  lapsing  into  democracy,  study  its  dramatic  productions. 

The  literature  of  the  stage,  moreover,  even  amongst  aris- 
tocratic nations,  constitutes  the  most  democratic  part  of 
their  Uterature.  No  kind  of  literary  gratification  is  so 
much  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude  as  that  which  is 
derived  &om  theatrical  representations.  Neither  prepara- 
tion nor  study  is  required  to  enjoy  them  :  they  lay  hold  on 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  prejudices  and  your  ignorance. 
When  the  yet  untutored  love  of  the  pleasures  of  mind 
begins  to  affect  a  class  of  the  community,  it  immediately 
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draws  them  to  the  stage.  The  theatres  of  aristocratic  na- 
tions have  always  been  filled  with  spectators  not  belonging 
to  the  aristocracy.  At  the  theatre  alone,  the  higher  ranks 
mix  with  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  ;  there  alone  do 
the  former  consent  to  hsten  to  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  or 
at  least  to  allow  them  to  give  an  opinion  at  all.  At  the 
theatre,  men  of  cultivation  and  of  literary  attainments 
have  always  had  more  difficulty  than  elsewhere  in  making 
tlieir  taste  prevail  over  that  of  the  people,  and  in  prevent- 
ing themselves  from  being  carried  away  by  the  latter.  The 
pit  has  frequently  made  laws  for  the  boxes. 

If  it  be  difficult  for  an  aristocracy  to  prevent  the  people 
from  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  theatre,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  people  will  be  supreme  there  when 
democratic  principles  have  crept  into  the  laws  and  man- 
ners, —  when  ranks  are  intermixed,  —  when  minds  as  well 
as  fortunes  are  brought* more  nearly  together,  —  and  when 
the  upper  class  has  lost,  with  its  hereditary  wealth,  its 
power,  its  traditions,  and  its  leisure.  The  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities natural  to  democratic  nations,  in  respect  to  lit- 
erature, will  therefore  first  be  discernible  in  the  drama, 
and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  they  will  break  out  there  with 
vehemence.  In  written  productions,  the  literary  canons 
of  aristocracy  will  be  gently,  gradually,  and,  so  to  speak, 
legally  modified ;  at  the  theatre,  they  will  be  riotously 
overthrown. 

The  drama  brings  out  most  of  the  good  qualities,  and 
almost  all  the  defects,  inherent  in  democratic  Uterature. 
Democratic  communities  hold  erudition  very  cheap,  and 
care  but  little  for  what  occurred  at  Rome  and  Athens; 
they  want  to  hear  something  which  concerns  themselves, 
and  the  deUneation  of  the  present  age  is  what  they  de- 
mand. When  the  heroes  and  the  manners  of  antiquity 
are  frequently  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  dramatic  au- 
thors faithfully  observe  the  rules  of  antiquated  precedent, 
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that  is  enough  to  warrant  a  condnsion  that  the  democratic 
classes  have  not  jet  got  the  tipper  hand  in  the  theatres. 

Racine  makes  a  very  humble  apology  in  the  prefiuse  to 
the  Britannicus  for  having  disposed  of  Junia  amongst  the 
Vestals,  who,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  he  says,  **  admit- 
ted no  one  below  six  years  of  age,  nor  above  ten."  We 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  neither  have  accused  nor  de- 
fended himself  for  such  an  ofience,  if  be  had  written  for 
our  contemporaries. 

A  &ct  of  this  kind  not  only  illustrates  the  state  of  litera- 
ture at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  but  also  that  of  society 
itself.  A  democratic  stage  does  not  prove  that  the  nation 
is  in  a  state  of  democracy,  for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  may 
happen  even  in  aristocracies  that  democratic  tastes  afiect 
the  drama :  but  when  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  reigns  ex- 
clusively on  the  stage,  the  &ct  irrefiragably  demonstrates 
that  the  whole  of  society  is  aristocratic;  and  it  may  be 
boldly  inferred  that  the  same  lettered  and  learned  class 
which  sways  the  dramatic  writers  commands  the  people 
and  governs  the  country. 

The  refined  tastes  and  the  arrogant  bearing  of  an  aris- 
tocracy will  rarely  fidl  to  lead  it,  when  it  manages  the  stage, 
to  make  a  kind  of  selection  in  human  nature.  Some  of  the 
conditions  of  society  claim  its  chief  interest ;  and  the  scenes 
which  delineate  their  manners  are  preferred  upon  the  stage. 
Certain  virtues,  and  even  certain  vices,  are  thought  more 
particularly  to  deserve  to  figure  there ;  and  they  are  ap- 
plauded whilst  all  others  are  excluded.  Upon  the  stage, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  an  aristocratic  audience  wishes  to 
meet  only  persons  of  quality,  and  to  be  moved  only  by  the 
misfortunes  of  kings.  The  same  remark  applies  to  style  : 
an  aristocracy  is  apt  to  impose  upon  dramatic  authors  cer- 
tain modes  of  expression  which  give  the  key  in  which 
everything  is  to  be  delivered.  By  these  means,  the  stage 
frequently  comes  to  delineate  only  one  side  of  man,  or 
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sometimes  even  to  represent  what  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  human  nature  at  all,  —  to  rise  above  nature,  and  to  go 
beyond  it. 

In  democratic  communities,  the  spectators  have  no  such 
preferences,  and  they  rarely  display  any  such  antipathies : 
they  like  to  see  upon  the  stage  that  medley  of  conditions, 
feeUngs,  and  opinions  which  occurs  before  their  eyes.  The 
drama  becomes  more  striking,  more  vulgar,  and  more  true. 
Sometimes,  however,  those  who  write  for  the  stage  in  de- 
mocracies also  transgress  the  bounds  of  human  nature ;  but 
it  is  on  a  different  side  from  their  predecessors.  By  seek- 
ing to  represent  in  minute  detail  the  little  singularities  of 
the  present  moment,  and  the  pecuUar  characteristics  of  cer- 
tain personages,  they  forget  to  portray  the  general  features 
of  the  race. 

When  the  democratic  classes  rule  the  stage,  they  intro- 
duce as  much  license  in  the  manner  of  treating  subjects  as 
in  the  choice  of  them.  As  the  love  of  the  drama  is;  of  all 
literary  tastes,  that  which  is  most  natural  to  democratic  na- 
tions, the  number  of  authors  and  of  spectators,  as  well  as  of 
theatrical  representations,  is  constantly  increasing  amongst 
these  communities.  Such  a  multitude,  composed  of  ele- 
ments so  different  and  scattered  in  so  many  different 
places,  cannot  acknowledge  the  same  rules,  or  submit  to 
the  same  laws.  No  agreement  is  possible  amongst  judges 
so  numerous,  who  know  not  when  they  may  meet  again, 
and  therefore  each  pronounces  his  own  separate  opinion  on 
the  piece.  If  the  effect  of  democracy  is  generally  to  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  all  literary  rules  and  conventions,  on 
the  stage  it  abolishes  them  altogether,  and  puts  in  their 
place  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  each  author  and  each 
public. 

The  drama  also  displays  in  an  especial  manner  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  before  said  in  speaking  more  generally  of 
style  and  art  in  democratic  literature.     In  reading  the  crit- 
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icisms  which  were  occasioned  by  the  dramatic  productions 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  one  is  surprised  to  remark  the 
great  stress  which  the  public  laid  on  the  probability  of  the 
plot,  and  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  perfect 
consistency  of  tlie  characters,  and  to  their  doing  nothing 
which  could  not  be  easily  explained  and  understood.  The 
value  which  was  set  upon  the  forms  of  language  at  that 
period,  and  the  paltry  strife  about  words  with  which  dra- 
matic authors  were  assailed,  are  no  less  surprising.  It 
would  seem  that  the  men  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  at- 
tached very  exaggerated  importance  to  those  details  which 
may  be  perceived  in  the  study,  but  which  escape  attention 
on  the  stage ;  for,  after  all,  the  principal  object  of  a  dra- 
matic piece  is  to  be  performed,  and  its  chief  merit  is  to 
affect  the  audience.  But  the  audience  and  the  readers  in 
that  age  were  the  same :  on  quitting  the  theatre,  they 
called  up  the  author  for  judgment  to  their  own  firesides. 

In  democracies,  dramatic  pieces  are  listened  to,  but  not 
read.  Most  of  those  who  frequent  the  amusements  of  the 
stage  do  not  go  there  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  mind,  but 
tlie  keen  emotions  of  the  heart.  They  do  not  expect  to 
hear  a  fine  literary  work,  but  to  see  a  play ;  and  provided 
the  author  writes  the  language  of  his  country  correctly 
enough  to  be  understood,  and  that  his  characters  excite 
curiosity  and  awaken  sympathy,  the  audience  are  satisfied. 
They  ask  no  more  of  fiction,  and  immediately  return  to 
real  life.  Accuracy  of  style  is  therefore  less  required,  be- 
cause the  attentive  observance  of  its  rules  is  less  percepti- 
ble on  the  stage. 

As  for  the  probability  of  the  plot,  it  is  incompatible  with 
perpetual  novelty,  surprise,  and  rapidity  of  invention.  It 
is  therefore  neglected,  and  the  public  excuses  the  neglect. 
You  may  be  sure  that,  if  you  succeed  in  bringing  your  au- 
dience into  the  presence  of  something  that  afiects  them, 
they  will  not  care  by  what  road  you  brought  them  there : 
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and  they  will  never  reproach  you  for  having  excited  their 
emotions  in  spite  of  dramatic  roles. 

The  Americans,  when  they  go  to  the  theatres,  very 
broadly  display  all  the  different  propensities  which  I  have 
here  described ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  yet, 
very  few  of  them  go  to  theatres  at  all.  Although  play- 
goers and  plays  have  prodigiously  increased  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  forty  years,  the  population  indulge  in  this 
kind  of  amusement  only  with  the  greatest  reserve.  This 
is  attributable  to  peculiar  causes,  which  the  reader  is  al- 
ready acquainted  with,  and  of  which  a  few  words  will 
8u£Bce  to  remind  him. 

The  Puritans  who  founded  the  American  republics  were 
not  only  enemies  to  amusements,  but  they  professed  an 
especial  abhorrence  for  the  stage.  They  considered  it  as 
an  abominable  pastime;  and  as  long  as  their  principles 
prevailed  with  undivided  sway,  scenic  performances  were 
wholly  unknown  amongst  them.  These  opinions  of  the 
first  &thers  of  the  colony  have  left  very  deep  traces  on  the 
minds  of  their  descendants. 

The  extreme  regularity  of  habits  and  the  great  strictness 
of  morals  which  are  observable  in  the  United  States,  have 
as  yet  been  little  favorable  to  the  growth  of  dramatic  art. 
There  are  no  dramatic  subjects  in  a  country  which  has 
witnessed  no  great  political  catastrophes,  and  in  which  love 
invariably  leads  by  a  straight  and  easy  road  to  matrimony. 
People  who  spend  every  day  in  the  week  in  making  money, 
and  the  Sunday  in  going  to  church,  have  nothing  to  invite 
the  Muse  of  Comedy. 

A  single  fact  suffices  to  show  that  the  stage  is  not  very 
popular  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  whose  laws 
allow  of  the  utmost  freedom,  and  even  license  of  language 
in  all  other  respects,  have  nevertheless  subjected  their  dra- 
matic authors  to  a  sort  of  censorship.  Theatrical  perform- 
ances can  only  take  place  by  permission  of  the  municipal 
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authorities.*  This  may  serve  to  abow  liow  modi  eomnni^ 
nities  are  like  indiyidnali ;  ihej  maaamdat  Ai&aimiwm  on* 
scmpuloiislj  to  their  mlmg  paasiais,  and  aftenruda  take 
the  greatest  care  not  to  yield  too  madi  to  the  fehemenee 
of  tastes  which  they  do  not  poaacaa. 

No  portion  of  Uteratnre  is  connected  by  doaer  or  more 
numerous  ties  with  the  present  condition  of  aociety  than 
the  drama.  The  drama  of  one  period  can  never  be  anited 
to  the  foUowing  age,  if  in  the  interval  an  important  revoln- 
tion  has  afiected  the  manners  and  kwa  of  the  nation. 

The  great  authors  of  a  preceding  age  may  be  read ;  bat 
pieces  written  for  a  different  public  wiD  not  attract  an  audi- 
ence. The  dramatic  authors  of  the  past  five  only  in  books. 
The  traditional  taste  of  certain  individuals,  vani^,  fiishion, 
or  the  genius  of  an  actor,  may  sustain  or  resuscitate  for  a 
time  the  aristocratic  drama  amongst  a  democracy ;  but  it 
will  speedily  fall  away  of  itself, — not  overthrown,  but 
abandoned. 


*  This  is  only  a  regnlAtion  of  police,  and  not  a  oensoTBhip  of  the  pl^ys ; 
its  object  is  to  forbid  improper  popolar  amusements,  soch  as  boll-baiting  or 
gambling.  But  when  a  theatre  is  once  licensed,  the  actors  can  represent 
anj  plays  that  they  choose. — Am.  Ed. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS   OF  HISTORIANS   IN   DEMOCRATIC 

TIMES. 


HISTORIANS  who  write  in  aristocratic  ages  are  wont 
to  refer  all  occurrences  to  the  particular  will  and 
character  of  certain  individuals ;  and  they  are  apt  to  at- 
tribute the  most  important  revolutions  to  slight  accidents. 
They  trace  out  the  smallest  causes  with  sagacity,  and  fre- 
quently leave  the  greatest  unperceived. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  exhibit  precisely 
opposite  characteristics.  Most  of  them  attribute  hardly 
any  influence  to  the  individual  over  the  destiny  of  the  race, 
or  to  citizens  over  the  &te  of  a  people ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  assign  great  general  causes  to  all  petty  inci- 
dents.    These  contrary  tendencies  explain  each  other. 

When  the  historian  of  aristocratic  ages  surveys  the  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  he  at  once  perceives  a  very  small  number 
of  prominent  actors,  who  manage  the  whole  piece.  These 
great  personages,  who  occupy  the  front  of  the  stage,  arrest 
attention,  and  fix  it  on  themselves ;  and  whilst  the  historian 
is  bent  on  penetrating  the  secret  motives  which  make  these 
persons  speak  and  act,  the  others  escape  his  memory.  The 
importance  of  the  things  which  some  men  are  seen  to  do, 
gives  him  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  influence  which 
one  man  may  possess ;  and  naturally  leads  him  to  think, 
that,  in  order  to  explain  the  impulses  of  the  multitude,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  particular  influence  of  some 
one  individual. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are  independent 
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of  one  another,  and  each  of  them  is  individually  weak,  no 
one  is  seen  to  exert  a  great,  or  still  less  a  lasting,  power 
over  the  community.  At  first  nght,  individuals  appear  to 
be  absolutely  devoid  of  any  influence  over  it ;  and  society 
would  seem  to  advance  alone  by  the  firee  and  voluntary 
action  of  all  the  men  who  compose  it.  This  naturally 
prompts  the  mind  to  search  for  that  general  reason  which 
operates  upon  so  many  men's  faculties  at  once,  and  turns 
them  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction. 

I  am  very  well  convinced  that,  even  amongst  democratic 
nations,  tlie  genius,  the  vices,  or  the  virtues  of  certain  in- 
dividuals retard  or  accelerate  the  natural  current  of  a  peo- 
ple's history ;  but  causes  of  this  secondary  and  fortuitous 
nature  are  infinitely  more  various,  more  concealed,  more 
complex,  less  powerful,  and  consequently  less  easy  to  trace, 
in  periods  of  equality  than  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  when  the 
task  of  the  historian  is  simply  to  detach  firom  the  mass  of 
general  events  the  particular  influence  of  one  man  or  of  a 
few  men.  In  the  former  case,  the  historian  is  soon  wearied 
by  the  toil ;  his  mind  loses  itself  in  this  labyrinth ;  and,  in 
his  inability  clearly  to  discern  or  conspicuously  to  point  out 
the  influence  of  individuals,  he  denies  that  they  have  any. 
He  prefers  talking  about  the  characteristics  of  race,  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  country,  or  the  genius  of  civ- 
ilization, —  which  abridges  his  own  labors,  and  satisfies  his 
reader  better  at  less  cost. 

M.  de  Lafayette  says  somewhere  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
the  exaggerated  system  of  general  causes  afibrds  surprising 
consolations  to  second-rate  statesmen.  I  will  add,  that  its 
effects  are  not  less  consolatory  to  second-rate  historians ;  it 
can  alwap  furnish  a  few  mighty  reasons  to  extricate  them 
firom  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  work,  and  it  indulges 
the  indolence  or  incapacity  of  their  minds,  whilst  it  confers 
upon  them  the  honors  of  deep  thinking. 

For  myself,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  at  all  times,  one  great 
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portion  of  the  events  of  this  world  are  attributable  to  very 
general  facts,  and  another  to  special  influences.  These  two 
kinds  of  cause  are  always  in  operation ;  their  proportion 
only  varies.  General  &cts  serve  to  explain  more  things  in 
democratic  than  in  aristocratic  ages,  and  fewer  things  are 
then  assignable  to  individual  influences.  During  periods 
of  aristocracy,  the  reverse  takes  place:  special  influences 
are  stronger,  general  causes  weaker ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
consider  as  a  general  cause  the  &ct  itself  of  the  inequality 
of  condition,  which  allows  some  individuals  to  baffle  the 
natural  tendencies  of  all  the  rest. 

The  historians  who  seek  to  describe  what  occurs  in  dem- 
ocratic societies  are  right,  therefore,  in  assigning  much  to 
general  causes,  and  in  devoting  their  chief  attention  to  dis- 
cover them ;  but  they  are  wrong  in  wholly  denying  the 
special  influence  of  individuals,  because  they  cannot  easily 
trace  or  follow  it. 

The  historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  are  not  only 
prone  to  assign  a  great  cause  to  every  incident,  but  they 
are  also  given  to  connect  incidents  together  so  as  to  deduce 
a  sjrstem  from  them.  In  aristocratic  ages,  as  the  attention 
of  historians  is  constantly  drawn  to  individuals,  the  con- 
nection of  events  escapes  them ;  or,  rather,  they  do  not 
believe  in  any  such  connection.  To  them,  the  clew  of  his- 
tory seems  every  instant  crossed  and  broken  by  the  step  of 
man.  In  democratic  ages,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  historian 
sees  much  more  of  actions  than  of  actors,  he  may  easily 
establish  some  kind  of  sequence  and  methodical  order 
amongst  the  former. 

Ancient  literature,  which  is  so  rich  in  fine  historical 
compositions,  does  not  contain  a  single  great  historical  sys- 
tem, whilst  the  poorest  of  modem  literatures  abound  with 
them.  It  would  appear  that  the  ancient  historians  did  not 
make  sufficient  use  of  those  general  theories  which  our  his- 
torical writers  are  ever  ready  to  carry  to  excess. 

6» 
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Those  who  write  in  democralac  ages  have  another  more 
dangerous  tendency.  When  the  traces  of  indiyidoal  action 
upon  nations  are  lost,  it  often  happens  that  the  world  goes 
on  to  move,  though  the  moving  agent  is  no  longer  discov- 
erable. As  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  discern  and 
analyze  the  reasons  which,  acting  separately  on  the  will  of 
each  member  of  the  community,  concur  in  the  end  to  pro- 
duce movement  in  the  whole  mass,  men  are  led  to  believe 
that  this  movement  is  involuntaiy,  and  that  societies  uncon- 
sciously obey  some  superior  force  ruling  over  them.  But 
even  when  the  general  &ct  which  governs  the  private  voli- 
tion of  all  individuals  is  supposed  to  be  discovered  upon  tlie 
earth,  the  principle  of  human  free-wiU  is  not  secured.  A* 
cause  sufficiently  extensive  to  affisct  millions  of  men  at 
once,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  bend  them  all  together  in 
the  same  direction,  may  well  seem  irresistible :  having  seen 
that  mankind  do  yield  to  it,  the  mind  is  close  upon  the 
inference  that  mankind  cannot  resist  it. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages,  then,  not  only 
deny  that  the  few  have  any  power  of  acting  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  a  people,  but  they  deprive  the  people  themselves 
of  the  power  of  modifying  their  own  condition,  and  they 
subject  them  either  to  an  inflexible  Providence  or  to  som*^ 
blind  necessity.  According  to  them,  each  nation  is  indis- 
solubly  bound  by  its  position,  its  origin,  its  antecedents, 
and  its  character,  to  a  certain  lot  which  no  efforts  can 
ever  change.  They  involve  generation  in  generation,  and 
thus,  going  back  from  age  to  age,  and  from  necessity  to 
necessity,  up  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  they  forge  a  close 
and  enormous  chain,  which  girds  and  binds  the  human 
race.  To  their  minds  it  is  not  enough  to  show  what  events 
have  occurred :  they  would  fain  show  that  events  could  not 
have  occurred  otherwise.  They  take  a  nation  arrived  at 
a  certain  stage  of  its  history,  and  they  affirm  that  it  could 
not  but  follow  the  track  which  brought  it  thither.    It  is 
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easier  to  make  such  an  assertion  than  to  show  how  the 
nation  might  have  adopted  a  better  course. 

In  reading  the  historians  of  aristocratic  ages,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  antiquity,  it  would  seem  that,  to  be  master 
of  his  lot  and  to  govern  his  fellow-creatures,  man  requires 
only  to  be  master  of  himself.  In  perusing  the  historical 
volumes  which  our  age  has  produced,  it  would  seem  that 
man  is  utterly  powerless  over  himself  and  over  all  around 
him.  The  historians  of  antiquity  taught  how  to  command : 
those  of  our  time  teach  only  how  to  obey ;  in  their  writings 
the  author  often  appears  great,  but  humanity  is  always 
diminutive. 

If  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  is  so  attractive  to 
those  who  write  history  in  democratic  ages,  passes  from 
authors  to  their  readers,  till  it  infects  the  whole  mass  of 
the  community  and  gets  possession  of  the  public  mind,  it 
wiU  soon  p^yze  the  activity  of  modern  society,  and  re- 
duce  Christians  to  the  level  of  the  Turks. 

I  would  moreover  observe,  that  such  doctrines  are  pecu- 
Harly  dangerous  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived. 
Our  contemporaries  are  but  too  prone  to  doubt  of  human 
free-will,  because  each  of  them  feels  himself  confined  on 
every  side  by  his  own  weakness ;  but  they  arc  still  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  independence  of  men 
united  in  society.  Let  not  this  principle  be  lost  sight 
of;  for  the  great  object  in  our  time  is  to  raise  the  £eic- 
ulties  of  men,  not  to  complete  their  prostration. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

OF  PABLIAMENTABT  ELOQUENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATE& 

AMONGST  aristocratic  nations,  all  the  members  of  the 
community  are  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon, 
each  other ;  the  graduated  scale  of  different  ranks  acts  as  a 
tie,  which  keeps  every  one  in  his  proper  place,  and  the 
whole  body  in  subordination.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
always  occurs  in  the  political  assemblies  of  these  nations. 
Parties  naturally  range  themselves  under  certain  leaders, 
whom  they  obey  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  which  is  only  the 
result  of  habits  contracted  elsewhere.  They  carry  the 
manners  of  general  society  into  the  lesser  assemblage. 

In  democratic  countries,  it  often  happens  that  a  great 
number  of  citizens  are  tending  to  the  same  point ;  but  each 
one  only  moves  thither,  or  at  least  flatters  himself  that  he 
moves,  of  his  own  accord.  Accustomed  to  regulate  his 
doings  by  personal  impulse  alone,  he  does  not  wilUngly 
submit  to  dictation  from  without.  This  taste  and  habit 
of  independence  accompany  him  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  If  he  consents  to  connect  himself  with  other  men 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  purpose,  at  least  he  chooses 
to  remain  free  to  contribute  to  the  common  success  after 
his  own  fashion.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  democratic  coun- 
tries, parties  are  so  impatient  of  control,  and  are  never 
manageable  except  in  moments  of  great  public  danger. 
Even  then,  the  authority  of  leaders,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances may  be  able  to  make  men  act  or  speak,  hardly 
ever  reaches  the  extent  of  making  them  keep  silence. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  members  of  political 
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assemblies  are  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
Each  of  them  enjoys  high  established  rank  in  his  own 
right,  and  the  position  which  he  occupies  in  the  assembly 
is  often  less  important  in  his  eyes  than  that  which  he  fills 
in  the  country.  This  consoles  him  for  playing  no  part  in 
the  discussion  of  public  afiairs,  and  restrains  him  horn  too 
eagerly  attempting  to  play  an  insignificant  one. 

In  America,  it  generally  happens  that  a  representative 
only  becomes  somebody  from  his  position  in  the  assembly. 
He  is  therefore  perpetually  haunted  by  a  craving  to  acquire 
importance  there,  and  he  feels  a  petulant  desire  to  be  con- 
stantly obtruding  his  opinions  upon  his  fellow-members. 
His  own  vanity  is  not  the  only  stimulant  which  urges  him 
on  in  this  course,  but  that  of  his  constituents,  and  the  con- 
tinual necessity  of  propitiating  them.  Amongst  aristocratic 
nutions,  a  member  of  the  legislature  is  rarely  in  strict  de- 
pendence upon  his  constituents :  he  is  frequently  to  them 
a  sort  of  unavoidable  representative ;  sometimes  they  are 
themselves  strictly  dependent  upon  him ;  and  if,  at  length, 
they  reject  him,  he  may  easily  get  elected  elsewhere,  or, 
retiring  from  pubUc  life,  he  may  still  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  splendid  Idleness.  In  a  democratic  country,  hke  tlie 
United  States,  a  representative  has  hardly  ever  a  lasting 
hold  on  the  minds  of  his  constituents.  However  small  an 
electoral  body  may  be,  the  fluctuations  of  democracy  are 
constantly  changing  its  aspect:  it  must  therefore  be  courted 
unceasingly.  One  is  never  sure  of  his  supporters,  and,  if 
they  forsake  him,  he  is  left  without  a  resource ;  for  his 
natural  position  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  for  him  to  be 
easily  known  to  those  not  close  to  him ;  and,  with  the  com- 
plete state  of  independence  prevailing  among  the  people, 
he  cannot  hope  that  his  finlends  or  the  government  will 
send  him  down  to  be  returned  by  an  electoral  body  unac- 
quainted with  him.  The  seeds  of  his  fortune  are,  there- 
fore, sown  in  his  own  neighborhood :  from  that  nook  of 


ttiways  wnat  ought  to  be  said  in  order  to  serve  the 
to  which  representatives  profess  to  belong.     The  ge 
interest  of  a  party  frequently  demands  that  membei 
longing  to  it  should  not  speak  on  great  questions  y 
they  understand  imperfectly ;  that  they  should  speal 
little  on  those  minor  questions  which  impede  the  ^ 
)nes ;  lastly,  and  for  the  most  part,  that  they  should 
ipeak  at  all.     To  keep  silence  is  the  most  useful  se: 
hat  an  indifferent  spokesmscn  can  render  to  the  comi 
wealth.  ' 

Constituents,  however,  do  not  think  so.     The  populs 
f  a  district  send  a  representative  to  take  a  part  in  the  ^ 
mment  of  a  country,  because  they  entertain  a  very  1 
otion  of  his  merits     As  men  appear  greater  in  pro 
on  to  the  littleness  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are 
>unded,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  opinion  entertai 
*  the  delegate  will  be  so  much  the  higher,  as  talents 
ore  rare  among  his  constituents.    It  will  therefore 
lently  happen,  that,  the  less  constituents  ought  to  ez{ 
)m  their  representative,  the  more   they  will  antici[ 
>m  him;   and,  however  incompetent  he  may  be,  t] 
11  not  fail  to  call  upon  him  for  signal  exertions,  coi 
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of  their  private  interests  than  of  those  of  the  country. 
Thus  electors  are  well  assured  beforehand  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  choice  will  be  an  orator ;  that  he  will 
speak  often  if  he  can,  and  that,  in  case  he  is  forced  to  re- 
frain, he  will  strive  at  any  rate  to  compress  into  his  less 
frequent  orations  an  inquiry  into  all  the 'great  questions  of 
state,  combined  with  a  statement  of  all  the  petty  griev- 
ances they  have  themselves  to  complain  of;  so  that,  though 
he  be  not  able  to  come  forward  frequently,  he  should  on 
each  occasion  prove  what  he  is  capable  of  doing ;  and  that, 
instead  of  perpetually  lavishing  his  powers,  he  should  occa- 
sionally condense  them  in  a  small  compass,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  sort  of  complete  and  brilliant  epitome  of  his  constituents 
and  of  himself.  On  these  terms,  they  will  vote  for  him  at 
the  next  election. 

These  conditions  drive  worthy  men  of  humble  abilities 
to  despair ;  who,  knowing  their  own  powers,  would  never 
volimtarily  have  come  forward.  But  thus  urged  on,  the 
representative  begins  to  speak,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his 
friends ;  and,  rushing  imprudently  into  the  midst  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators,  he  perplexes  the  debate  and  wearies 
the  House. 

All  laws  which  tend  to  make  the  representative  more 
dependent  on  the  elector,  not  only  affect  the  conduct  of 
the  legislators,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  but  also 
their  language.  They  exercise  a  simultaneous  influence 
on  affairs  themselves,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  affiurs 
are  discussed. 

There  is  hardly  a  member  of  Congress  who  can  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  home  without  having  despatched  at  least 
one  speech  to  his  constituents ;  nor  who  will  endure  any 
interruption  until  he  has  introduced  into  his  harangue 
whatever  useful  suggestions  may  be  made  touching  the 
four  and  twenty  States  of  which  the  Union  is  composed, 
and  especially  the  district  which  he  represents.     He  there- 
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fore  presents  to  the  mind  of  his  auditors  a  snccesaian  of 
great  general  truths  (which  he  himself  only  comprehends, 
and  expresses,  confusedly),  and  of  petty  minntia,  which  he 
is  but  too  able  to  discover  and  to  point  oat.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  debates  of  that  great  assembly  are  fre- 
quently vague  and  perplexed,  and  that  they  seem  rather  to 
drag  their  slow  length  along,  than  to  advance  towards  a 
distinct  object.  Some  such  state  of  things  wiU,  I  believe, 
always  arise  in  the  pubUc  assemblies  of  democracies. 

Propitious  circumstances  and  good  laws  might  succeed 
in  drawing  to  the  legislature  of  a  democratic  people  men 
very  superior  to  those  who  are  retained  by  the  Americans 
to  Congress ;  but  nothing  will  ever  prevent  the  men  of  slen- 
der abilities  who  sit  there  from  obtruding  themselves  with 
complacency,  and  in  all  ways,  upon  the  public.  The  evil 
does  not  appear  to  mc  to  be  susceptible  of  entire  cure,  be- 
cause it  not  only  originates  in  the  tactics  of  that  assembly, 
but  in  its  constitution  and  in  that  of  the  country.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  seem  themselves  to  consider 
the  matter  in  this  light ;  and  they  show  their  long  experi- 
ence of  parliamentary  life,  not  by  abstainmg  from  making 
bad  speeches,  but  by  courageously  submitting  to  hear  them 
made.  They  are  resigned  to  it,  as  to  an  evil  which  they 
know  to  be  inevitable. 

We  have  shown  the  petty  side  of  political  debates  in 
democratic  assemblies,  —  let  us  now  exhibit  the  imposing 
one.  The  proceedings  within  the  Parliament  of  England 
for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  never  occa- 
sioned any  great  sensation  out  of  that  country ;  the  opinions 
and  feelings  expressed  by  the  speakers  have  never  awa- 
kened much  sympathy,  even  amongst  the  nations  placed 
nearest  to  the  great  arena  of  British  liberty  ;  whereas  Eu- 
rope was  excited  by  the  very  first  debates  which  took  place 
in  the  small  colonial  assemblies  of  America,  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 
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This  was  attributable  not  only  to  particular  and  fortu- 
itous circumstances,  but  to  general  and  lasting  causes.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  admirable  or  more  powerful 
than  a  great  orator  debating  great  questions  of  state  in 
a  democratic  assembly.  As  no  particular  class  is  ever 
represented  there  by  men  commissioned  to  defend  its  own 
interests,  it  is  always  to  the  whole  nation,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  orator  speaks.  This  expands 
his  thoughts,  and  heightens  his  power  of  language.  As 
precedents  have  there  but  little  weight,  —  as  there  are  no 
longer  any  privileges  attached  to  certain  property,  nor 
any  rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals,  —  the  mind  must 
have  recourse  to  general  truths  derived  from  human  nature 
to  resolve  the  particular  question  under  discussion.  Hence 
the  pohtical  debates  of  a  democratic  people,  however  small 
it  may  be,  have  a  degree  of  breadth  which  frequently  ren- 
ders them  attractive  to  mankind.  All  men  are  interested 
by  them,  because  they  treat  of  man^  who  is  everywhere 
the  same. 

Amongst  the  greatest  aristocratic  nations,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  general  questions  are  almost  always  argued 
on  some  special  grounds  derived  from  the  practice  of  a  par- 
ticular time  or  the  rights  of  a  particular  class,  which  inter- 
est that  class  alone,  or  at  most  the  people  amongst  whom 
that  class  happens  to  exist. 

It  is  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the 
French  people  and  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  nations 
who  listen  to  them,  that  the  great  effect  which  the  French 
political  debates  sometimes  produce  in  the  world  must  be 
attributed.  The  orators  of  France  frequently  speak  to 
mankind,  even  when  they  are  addressing  their  country- 
men only. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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CHAPTER     I. 


WHY    DEMOGRATIG   NATIONS    SHOW    A   MOBE    ABDENT    AND 
ENDURING  LOVE  OF  EQUALITY  THAN  OF  UMiBTY. 

THE  first  and  most  intense  passion  which  is  prodaced 
by  equality  of  condition  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  love 
of  that  equality.  My  readers  will  therefore  not  be  sur- 
prised that  I  speak  of  this  feeling  before  all  others. 

Everybody  has  remarked  that,  in  our  time,  and  espe- 
cially in  France,  this  passion  for  equality  b  every  day 
gaining  ground  in  the  human  heart.  It  has  been  said 
a  hundred  times,  that  our  contemporaries  are  far  more 
ardently  and  tenaciously  attached  to  equality  than  to  free- 
dom ;  but,  as  I  do  not  find  that  the  causes  of  the  fact  have 
been  sufficiently  analyzed,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  them 
out. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  an  extreme  point  at  which  free- 
dom and  equality  would  meet  and  be  confbimded  together. 
Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  people  take  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  each  one  of  them  has  an  equal  right  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  As  no  one  is  different  from  his  fellows, 
none  can  exercise  a  tyrannical  power ;  men  will  be  perfectly 
firee,  because  they  are  all  entirely  equal ;  and  they  will  all 
be  perfectly  equal,  because  they  are  entirely  free.  To  this 
ideal  state  democratic  nations  tend.     This  is  the  only  com- 
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plete  form  that  equality  can  assume  upon  earth ;  but  there 
are  a  thousand  others  which,  without  being  equally  perfect, 
are  not  less  cheiished  by  those  nations. 

The  principle  of  equality  may  be  established  in  ciyil 
society,  williout  prevailing  in  the  political  world.  Equal 
rights  may  exist  of  indulging  in  the  same  pleasures,  of  en- 
tering the  same  professions,  of  frequenting  the  same  places ; 
in  a  word,  of  living  in  the  same  manner  and  seeking  wealth 
by  the  same  means,  —  although  all  men  do  notJ;aka  an 
equal  share_in^jhe  government.  A  kind  of  equality  may 
even  be  established  in  the  political  world,  though  there 
should  be  no  political  freedom  there.  A  man  may  be  the 
equal  of  all  his  countrymen  save  one,  who  is  the  master  of 
all  without  distinction,  and  who  selects  equally  from  among 
them  all  the  agents  of  his  power.  Several  other  combina- 
tions might  be  easily  imagined,  by  which  very  great  equal- 
ity would  be  united  to  institutions  more  or  less  free,  or 
even  to  institutions  wholly  without  freedom. 

Although  men  cannot  become  absolutely .  equal  unless/' 
they  are  entirely  free ;  and  consequently  equality,  pushed 
toTfstuftEestextent,  may  be  confounded  with  freedom,  yet 
there  is  good  reason  for  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  taste  which  men  have  for  liberty,  and  that 
which  they  feel  for  equality,  are,  in  feet,  two  difiPerent 
things ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  add,  tliat,  amongst  demo- 
cratic nations,  they  are  two  unequal  things. 

Upon  close  inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in 
every  age  some  peculiar  and  preponderating  fact  with 
which  all  others  are  connected ;  this  feet  almost  always 
gives  birth  to  some  pregnant  idea  or  some  ruUng  passion, 
which  attracts  to  itself  and  bears  away  in  its  course  all 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  time :  it  is  like  a  great 
stream,  towards  which  each  of  the  neighboring  rivulets 
seems  to  flow. 

Freedom  has  appeared  in  the  world  at  different  times 


-V  .»L:r>   as   Its  (twii    H   tlu' 

ct"  conditiMii  :  tlu'  ruliiiL:  |<;i--i<>ii  of  nicn  in  tlm-r 
-  tlh'  1m\c  ct'  tlii>  ri]iiuli:\.  A>k  not  what  sin«ru- 
[1  the  men  of  democratic  ages  find  in  being  equal, 
special  reasons  they  may  have  for  clinging  so  te- 
r  to  equality  rather  than  to  the  other  advantages 
xdety  holds  out  to  them :  equality  is  the  distin- 
characteristic  of  the  age  they  live  in ;  that,  of  it- 
lough  to  explain  that  they  prefer  it  to  all  the  rest 
dependently  of  this  reason,  there  are  several  oth- 
ti  will  at  all  times  habitually  lead  men  to  prefer  ^'' 

0  fireedom.  £ 
aple  could  ever  succeed  in  destrojring,  or  even  in 
ig,  the  equality  which  prevails  in  its  own  body, 

1  do  so  only  by  long  and  laborious  efforts.  Their 
lition  must  be  modified,  their  laws  abolished,  their 
aperseded,  their  habits  changed,  their  manners 

But  political  hberty  is  more  easily  lost ;  to 
iold  it  fast,  is  to  allow  it  to  escape.  Men  there- 
3  equality  not  only  because  it  is  dear  to  them  ;  q^o 
there  to  it  because  they  think  it  will  last  forever, 
itical  fireedom  may  compromise  in  its  excesses 
llity,  the  property,  the  lives  of  individuals,  is 
n  to  narrow  and  unthinkincr  rr^tVJ^      ^ 
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ate;  thej  are  apparent  to  all,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
aftected  by  them.  The  evils  which  extreme  equality  may 
produce  are  slowly  disclosed ;  they  creep  gradually  into 
the  socTarTrame  ;  they  are  seen  only  at  intervals  ;  and  at 
the  moment  at  which  they  become  most  violent,  habit 
already  causes  them  to  be  no  longer  felt. 

The  advantages  which  freedom  brings  are  only  shown  by 
the  lapse  of  time;  and  it  is  always  easy  to  mistake  the 
cause  in  which  they  originate.  Tljp  flHvgnt^ges  of  eqiid- 
ity  are  immediate,  and  they  may  always  be  traced  from 
their  source. 
ryM^  QvxLojt  Politis^lib©rty.hej5tpiYS  exalted  ^leasjM^SS^^ 

pi  <iK  Zt.v<   t  ^         time,  upon  a  certdn  number  of  citizens. Equality  every  t 

■wnvc  f^^\ty^     ^^y  coTrffersTTnumber  of  small  enjoyments  on  every  man. 
sm^tH  T>^«iiv^      The'cliarms  of  equality  are  every  instant  felt,  and  are 

within  the  reach  of  all ;  the  noblest  hearts  are  not  insensi- 
ble to  them,  and  the  most  vulgar  souls  exult  in  them.  The 
passion  which  equality  creates  must  therefore  be  at  once 
strong  and  general.  Men  cannot  enjoy  political  liberty 
unpurchased  by  some  sacrifices,  and  they  never  obtain  it 
without  great  exertions.  But  the  pleasures  of  equality  are 
self-proffered :  each  of  the  petty  incidents  of  life  seems  to 
occasion  them ;  and  in  order  to  taste  them,  nothing  is  re- 
quired but  to  live. 

Democratic  nations  are  at  all  times  fond  of  equality,  but 
there  are  certain  epochs  at  which  the  passion  they  entertain 
for  it  swells  to  the  height  of  fury.  This  occurs  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  old  social  system,  long  menaced,  is  over- 
thrown afler  a  severe  intestine  struggle,  and  the  barriers 
of  rank  are  at  length  thrown  down.  At  such  times,  men 
pounce  upon  equality  as  their  booty,  and  they  cling  to  it  as 
to  some  precious  treasure  which  they  fear  to  lose.  The 
passion  for  equality  penetrates  on  every  side  into  men's 
hearts,  expands  there,  and  fills  them  entirely.  Tell  them 
not  that,  by  this  blind  surrender  of  themselves  to  an  exclu- 
sive passion,  they  risk  their  dearest  interests :  they  are  deaf. 
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Show  them  not  freedom  escaping  finom  tlieir  grasp,  whilst 
they  are  looking  another  way :  ihej  are  Uind,  or,  rather, 
they  can  discern  bat  one  object  to  be  desired  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

What  I  have  said  is  applicable  to  all  democratic  na- 
tions ;  what  I  am  abont  to  saj  concerns  the  French  alone. 
Amongst  most  modem  nations,  and  especially  amongst  all 
those  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  taste  and  the  idea 

T— -P      —       -^ ~j  y B.J  ^(r 

as  a  consequence  of  that  very  equality.     Absolute  kines  ^  ^     v  xy 

were  the  most  efficient  levellers  of  ranks  amongst  their    j^S^    \ir 
subjects.     Amongst  these  nations,  equality  preceded  free-       A/ 
dom  :  equality  was  therefore  a  iact  of  some  standing  when   5^ 
fi'eedom  was  still  a  novelty ;  the  one  had  already  created 
customs,  opinions,  and   laws  belonging  to  it,  when   the 
other,  alone  and  for  the  first  time,  came  into  actual  exist- 
ence.    Thus  the  latter  was  still  only  an  afiair  of  opinion 
and  of  taste,  whilst  the  former  had  already  crept  into  the 
habits  of  the  people,  possessed  itself  of  their  manners,  and 
given  a  particular  turn  to  the  smallest  actions  in  their  lives. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  men  of  our  own  time  prefer 
the  one  to  the  other  ? 

I  think  that  democratic  communities  have  a  natural  taste 
for  freedom :  left  to  themselves,  they  will  seek  it,  cherish  it^ 
and  view  any  privation  of  it  with  regret.  But  for  equality, 
their  passion  is  ardent,  insatiable,  incessant,  invincible :  they 
call  for  equality  in  freedom ;  and  if  they  cannot  obtain  that, 
they  still  call  for  equality  in  slavery.  They  will  endure 
poverty,  servitude,  barbarism ;  but  they  will  not  endure 
aristocracy. 

This  is  true  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  our  own  day. 
All  men  and  all  powers  seeking  to  cope  with  this  irresisti- 
ble passion  wiQ  be  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  it.  In 
our  age,  freedom  cannot  be  established  without  it,  and  des- 
potism itself  cannot  reign  without  its  support. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


OF  INDIVIDUALISM*  IN  DEMOCRATIC  COUNTRIES. 


I  HAVE  shown  how  it  is  that,  in  ages  of  equality,  every 
man  seeks  for  his  opinions  within  himself:  I  am  now  to 
show  how  it  is  that,  in  the  same  ages,  all  his  feelings  are 
tamed  towards  himself  alone.  Indimdualism  is  a  novel 
expression,  to  which  a  novel  idea  has  given  hirth.  Our 
fiithers  were  only  acquainted  with  Sg&isme  (selfishness). 
Selfishness  is  a  passionate  and  exaggerated  love  of  self, 
which  leads  a  man  to  connect  everything  with  himself,  and 
to  prefer  himself  to  everything  in  the  world.    Individual- 

I8mj8jamats^jgjd.ca^  iCUirf^ 

ber  of  the  community  to  sever  himself  from  the  masgof  his 

gdlows^MldjO^^  ;  '^^-^^^^ 

i^gJjllltjLS^r-hfi  hnfl  thus  fnnaad  n  littlf  ^jr^lft  nf  hw  nwn^ 

hfl  willingly  lfiaYffl.j3iQcifiity.,alL iargeiJa vit^elf .    Selfishnfias |  tVt^-^>^^ 

oriirinates  in  bHnd  instinct:   individualism  proceeds 


X>JLl. 


•4->Ui 


erroneo 


origimttes  as  much  in  dedSdjemesB^oLjnindj^.in^perversil 

Selfishness  blights  the  germ  of  all  virtue :  individualism,  U 
at ^.firat^OBJy  saps  the  virtuisai  of  publ^^^  but,  in  the /} 

long  run^  it  attacks  and  des^ys  aU  qth^i^^^^  length /| 

*  I  tdopt  th«  expreasion  of  the  origintl,  howerer  ttrange  it  may  teem 
to  the  EngliBh  ear,  partlj  beesnae  it  illnstrmtes  the  reznark  on  the  introdac- 
tion  of  general  termf  into  democratic  language  which  was  made  in  a  pre- 
ceding chi^yter,  and  partlj  becanse  I  know  of  no  English  word  ezactlj 
eqnlTalent  to  the  expression.  The  chapter  itself  definea  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  anthor.— JSi^luA  TVond^KDr's  Nue, 
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absorbed  in  downright  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  a  vice  as 
oTd  as  the  world,  which  does  not  belong  to  one  form  of  so- 
ciety more  than  to  another :  jidividualism  is  of  democratic 
'orimn,  and  it  threatens  to  spread  in  tCe  same  nitib  as  the 
eqoahty  of  QQpdition. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  as  &milies  remain  for  cen- 
tnries  in  the  same  condition,  often  on  the  same  spot,  all 
generations  become,  as  it  were,  contemporaneous.  A  man 
almost  always  knows  his  forefathers,  and  respects  them :  he 
thinks  he  already  sees  his  remote  descendants,  and  he  loves 
them.  He  willingly  imposes  duties  on  himself  towards  the 
former  and  the  latter  ;  and  he  will  firequently  sacrifice  his 
persona]  gratifications  to  those  who  went  before  and  to 
those  who  will  com'e  after  him.  Aristocratic  institutions 
have,  moreover,  the  effect  of  closely  binding  every  man  to 
several  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  the  classes  of  an  aristo- 
cratic people  are  strongly  marked  and  permanent,  each  of 
them  is  regarded  by  its  own  members  as  a  sort  of  lesser 
country,  more  tangible  and  more  cherished  than  the  coun- 
try at  large.  As,  in  aristocratic  communities,  all  the  citi- 
zens occupy  fixed  positions,  one  above  the  other,  the  result 
is,  that  each  of  them  always  sees  a  man  above  himself  whose 
patronage  is  necessary  to  him,  and,  below  himself,  another 
man  whose  co-operation  he  may  claim.  Men  living  in 
aristocratic  ages  are  therefore  almost  always  closely  attached 
to  somethingplac^_put  of  their  own  sphere,  and  they  are 
ofien  disposed  to  forget  themselves.  It  is  true  that,  in 
these  ages,  the  notion  of  human  fellowship  is  faint,  and 
^  that  nien^  sddom  think  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  man- 
kind f  but  they  ofleu  sacrifice  themselves  for  other  men. 
In  democratic  times,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  duties  of 
each  individual  to  the  race  are  much  more  clear,  devoted 
service  to  any  one  man  becomes  more  rare ;  the  bond  of 
{human  affection  is  extended,  but  it  is  relaxed. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  new  fiunilies  are  constantly 
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sprin^ng  up,  others  are  constantly  falling  away,  and  all 
that  remain  change  their  condition ;  the  woof  of  time  is 
every  instant  broken,  -and  the  track  of  generations  effaced. 
Those  who  went  before  are  soon  forgotten ;  of  those  who 
will  come  afler,  no  one  has  any  idea :  the  interest  of  man 
is  confined  to  those  in  close  propinquity  to  himself.  As 
eacK''^sriiL^ppn53dtMateff^'^^ 

with  them,  its  members  become  indifferent,  and  as  stran- 
gers to  one  another.  Aristocracy  had  made  a  chain  of 
all  the  members  of  the '  commumWrTrpSr^Ee.  peasant  to 
the  king :  democracy  breaks  that  chain,  and  severs  every 
mk^Qtwit. 

As  social  conditions  become  more  equal,  the  number  of 
persons  increases  who,  although  they  are  neither  rich  nor 
powerful  enough  to  exercise  any  great  influence  over  their 
fellows,  have  nevertheless  acquired  or  retained  sufficient 
education  and  fortune  to  satisfy  their  own  wants.  They 
owe  nothing  to  any  man,  they  expect  nothing  from  any 
man ;  they  acquire  the  habit  of  always  considering  them-  / 
selves  as  standing  alone,  and  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  | 
their  whole  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands.  v 

Thus,  not  only  does  democracy  make  every  man  forget 
his  ancestors,  but  it  hides  his  descendants  and  separates 
his  contemporaries  from  him ;  it  throws  him  back  forever 
upon  himself  alone,  and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine 
him  entirely  within  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart. 


f 
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CHAPTER    III. 


T35  £^^*d.  ?^B.^.?  c.onatrncJaco.jrf.denioa'aiic  soci- 
^et7  n^jQ_  thejahM.  rf.Mi  wirtorri^hw Jnrt  beat 

frpm  ope  mother,  and  the  edfiahnen  Rsultiiig  from  it, 
most  forcibly  strike  the  obBomtian.  Democntic  cornmn- 
nities  not  only  contain  a.  Urge  number  of  independent  citi- 
zens, bat  diey  are  constantly  filled  with  men  who,  having 
entered  bat  yeaterdaj  upon  their  independent  conditicm, 
are  imnTrimtpfl  witli  ,t^i|^  Q^TP  pnwar  Thej  entertain  a 
presmnptnoas  confidence  in  thdr  own  stieiigtb,  and,  as 
thej  do  not  suppose  that  they  can  henceforward  ever  have 
occasion  to  claim  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
they  do  not  scruple  to  show  that  tbc^  care  for  nobody  but 
themselves. 

Ad  aristocracy  seldom  yields  without  a  protracted  strug- 
gle, in  the  course  of  which  implacable  animosities  are  kin- 
dled between  the  di^rent  classes  of  society.  These  passions 
sorvive  the  victory,  and  traces  of  them  may  be  observed  in 
the  midst  of  the  democratic  confusion  which  ensues.  Those 
members  j^  the  cfflamonity  -who-were  at  the  top  ^^e 
mte^^radations  of  rank  cannot  iminediately-fbcget  their 
former  greatness ;  they  will  long  re<iard  themselves  as 
aliens  in  the  midst  of  the  newly-<M)mpoaed  society.  They 
look  upon  all  those  whom  this  state  of  society  has  made 
their  equals  as  oppressors,  whose  destiny  can  excite  no  sym- 
pathy ;  they  have  lost  sight  of  their  former  equals,  and 
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feel  no  longer  bound  by  a  common  interest  to  their  fate : 
each  of  them,  standing  aloof,  thinks  that  he  is  reduced  to 
care  for  himself  alone.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  were 
formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale,  and  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  common  level  by  a  sudden  revolution, 
cannot  enjoy  their  newly-acquired  independence  without 
secret  imeasiness ;  and  if  they  meet  with  some  of  their 
former  superiors  on  the  same  footing  as  themselves,  they 
stand  aloof  from  them  with  an  expression  of  triumph  and 
fear. 

It  is,  then,  commonly  at  the  outset  of  democratic  society 
that  citizens  are  most  disposed  to  live  apart.  Democracy 
leads  men  not  to  draw  near  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  but 
democratic  revolutions  lead  them  to  shim  each  other,  and 
perpetuate  in  a  state  of  equality  the  animosities  which  the 

state  of -inequality  Treated^ — 

/'The  great  advantage  of  the  Americans  is,  that  they  have 
arrived  at  a  state  of  democracy  without  having  to  endure 
a  democratic  revolution ;   and  that  they  are  bom  equal 
instead  of  becoming  so. 
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CHAPTER    IV, 


THAT  THE  AMERICANS  COSfBAT  THE  EFFECTS  OF  UnyrnDUAL- 

ISlf   BY  FREE  IXSnTDTIOKS. 

"V^ESPOTIS^f?  which  is  of  a  veiT  timorous  nmtiire,  is 
JL^  niever  more  secure  of  contimuiice  than  when  it  can 
keep  men  asnnder ;  and  all  its  influence  is  coamumlT  ex- 
erted for  that  purpose.  No  vice  of  the  human  heart  is  so 
acceptable  to  it  as  g^jg^^^u :  a  despot  easily  forgives  his 
suljects  for  not  losing  him,  provided  they  do  not  love  each 
other.  He  does  not  ask  them  to  assist  him  in  governing 
the  state ;  it  is  enough  that  they  do  not  aspire  to  govern 
it  themselves.  He  stigmatizes  as  turbulent  and  unruly 
spirits  those  who  would  comUne  their  exertions  to  promote 
the  prosperitj-  of  the  community ;  and,  perverting  the  nat- 
ural meaning  of  words,  he  applauds  as  good  citizens  those 
who  have  no  sympathy  for  any  but  themselves. 

Thus  the  vices  which  despotism  produces  are  precisely 
those  ^hirh  pn"Qlihr  f^<^<»^      I'hese  two  thinirs  mutuallv 


and  perniciously  complete  and  assist  each  other.     Equality! 
places  men  side  by  side,  unconnected  by  any  common  tie  ;i    V, 
despotism  raises  barriers  to  keep  them  asunder :  the  former 
predisposes  them  not  to  consider  their  fellow-creatures,  the 
latter  makes  general  indifference  a  sort  of  public  virtue. 
Despotism,  then,  which  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  jgjnore^ 
]/  j^j^cnlarfy  to  bn  fmrrd  in  Hrmocratic  ages.     It  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  those  same  ages  men  stand  most  in  need  of 
freedom.     When  the  members  of  a  communitv  are  forced 
to  attend  to  public  affiiirs,  they  are  necessarily  drawn  irom 
the  circle  of  their  own  interests,  and  snatched  at  times 
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firom  self-observation.  As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  treat 
of  public  affairs  in  public^  he  begins  to  perceive  that  he  is 
ji^t^n  \nAnjinrtAnnt  ^f  j^ja  fellow-men  as  he  had  at  first 
imagined,  and  that,  in-^rder  to  obtain  their  support,  he 
must  often  lend  ^hp.m  his  rn-npprqtiQn 

When  the  public  govern,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
feel  the  value  of  public  good-will,  or  who  does  not  endeavor 
to  court  it  by  drawing  to  himself  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  those  amongst  whom  he  is  to  live.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sions which  congeal  and  keep  asunder  human  hearts,  are 
then  obliged  to  retire  and  hide  below  the  surface.  Pride 
must  be  dissembled ;  disdain  dares  not  break  out ;  selfish- 
ness fears  its  own  self.  Under  a  free  government,  as  most 
public  offices  are  elective,  the  men  whose  elevated  minds 
or  aspiring  hopes  are  too  closely  circumscribed  in  private 
life  constantly  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  peoploRn. 
who  surround  them.     Men  learn  at  such  times  to  think)j^f    J  ^ 

mbitious  motives ;    andth§jc^Jre-  I,/' 
-4^  quently  find  it,^  in  a  manner^  theirTnterest  to  forget 
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selves. 


I  may  here  be  met  by  an  objection  derived  firom  elec- 
tioneering intrigues,  the  meanness  of  candidates,  and  the 
calumnies  of  their  opponents.  These  are  occasions  of 
enmity  which  occur  the  oftener,  die  more  frequent  elec- 
tions become.  Such  evils  are  doubtless  great,  but  they  are 
transient ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  attend  them  remain. 
The  desire  of  being  elected  may  lead  some  men  for  a  time 
to  violent  hostility ;  but  this  same  desire  leads  all  men  in 
the  long  run  mutually  to  support  each  other;  and,  if  it 
happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two  friends,  the 
electoral  system  brings  a  multitude  of  citizens  permanently 
together,  who  would  otherwise  always  have  remained  un- 
known to  each  other.  Ereedom  produces  private  animos- 
ities,  but  despotism  gives  birtl^  trT^t^i^^fAl  iniliilference.   ^ 

The  Americans  have  combated  by  firee  institutions  the 
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iaedit  The  l^pahton  of  J 
tEat  a  general  Tepnsentatk^  of  the  vliiile  lu&m  irquld 
suffice  to  ward  off  a  disorder  at  once  so  Bataml  to  the 
frame  of  democradc  soasty,  and  so  btal:  they  also  Aouglit 
that  it  would  be  well  to  infosepolhacallife  iatocach  poniuB  - 
of  the  territory,  in  order  to  mohqply  to  an  infinite  eztoit 
opportonities  of  acdng  in  cwicert  fbr  all  ^  memben  of 
the  community,  and  to  make  them  c<HiBtanthf  fed  their 
Begtoij  dependence  (m  each  other.  The  }dan  was  «  wiae 
one.  The  general  a&irs  cf  a  coontay  nily  engage  the 
attention  of  leading  politicians,  who  assemble  frwn  time  to 
time  in  the  tame  places ;  and,  as  ^ey  often  lose  ai^it  of 
each  other  afterwards,  no  huting  ties  are  eatsUished  b&- 
tween  them.  Bat  if  the  object  be  to  have  the  jflcal  alhira 
of  a  district  condaf^t<^  by  thn  men  who  reside  there^  the 

MITIP    pPTBnya    Hfft   alwnyB    in     Pflnlftpti,    n*"*    *^'y    -■•^,    jfl    ' 

tg.  one  anothecj 
Tlj" '^'ffiniU  tn  dm—  n  nun  niiti  i 
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terest  him  in  th^  HMf^ny  of  tha  ^tj|||i,  ^Mfiiiiv  hr  i^nnt  not 
c^^It  nnderatand  what  influence  the  deat'ny  "*"  *^''  °*°*° 
can  have  upon  his  ownlot.  But  if  it  be  proposed  to  make 
a'road  cross  tfie  end  of  his  estate,  he  will  see  at  a  glance 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  this  small  public  aflair 
and  his  .greatest  private  aflfairs ;  and  he  will  discover,  witlt- 
out  its  being  shown  to  him,  the  close  tie  which  unites  pri- 
vate to  general  interest.  Thus,  &r  more  may  be  done  by 
intmsting  to  the  citizens  the  administration  of  minor  a^rs 
than  by  surrendering  to  them  the  control  of  important 
(Ries,  towards  interesting  them  in  the  pubhc  weliare,  and 
convindng  them  that  they  constantly  stand  in  need  one  of 
another  in  order  to  provide  for  it.  A  brilliant  achievement 
may  win  fi>r  you  Ae  &vor  of  a  people  at  one  stn^ ;  bat 
to  earn  the  love  and  respect  of  the  population  which  sni^ 
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rounds  jou,  a  long  succession  of  little  services  rendered 
and  of  obscure  good  deeds, — a  constant  habit  of  kindness, 
and  an  established  reputation  for  disinterestedness,  —  will 
^be  required.  Ij^rvA  frnOTofh,  then,  which  leads  a  great 
number  of  citizens  to  value  the  affection  of  their  neighbors 
and  of  their  kindred,  perpetually  brings  men  together,  and 
forces  them  to  help  one  another,  in  spite  of  the  propensi- 
ties which  sever  them. 

In  the  United  States,  the  more  opulent  citizens  take 
great  care  not  to  stand  aloof  from  the  people ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  constantly  keep  on  easy  terms  with  the  lower 
classes :  they  Usten  to  them,  they  speak  to  them  every  day. 
They  know  that  the  rich  in  democYaciftfl  P^^?yff  SiW*^  in 
need  of  the  poorj  and  that,  m  democratic  times,  you  attach 
a  poor  man  to  you  more  by  your  manner  than  by  bene- 
fits conferred.  The  magnitude  of  such  benefits,  which  sets 
off  the  difference  of  condition,  causes  a  secret  irritation  to 
those  who  reap  advantage  fi*om  them ;  but  the  charm  of 
simplicity  of  manners  is  almost  irresistible :  affabiUty  carries 
"  men  away,  and  even  want  of  polish  is  not  always  displeas- 
ing. This  truth  does  not  take  root  at  once  in  the  minds  of  ^ 
the  rich.  They  generally  resist  it  as  long  as  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  lasts,  and  they  do  not  acknowledge  it 
immediately  after  that  revolution  is  accomplished.  They 
are  very  ready  to  do  good  to  the  people,  but  they  still 
choose  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length ;  they  think  that  is 
sufficient,  but  they  are  mistaken.  They  might  spend  for- 
tunes thus  without  warming  the  hearts  of  the  population 
around  them;  —  that  population  does  not  ask  them  for 
the  sacrifice^j(f,^iifiir--4aoney,^but'i)f  thefi^^  . 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  imagination  in  the  United 

States  were  upon  the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increasing 

the  wealth  and  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  public.     The 

^J  best-informed  inhabitants  of  each   district  constantly  use 

I  their  information  to  discover  new  truths  which  may  aug- 

^  ment  the  general  prosperity ;  and,  if  they  have  made  any 
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sucli  discoveries,  th^  eageriy  samiider  them  to  tbe  mast 
of  the  people. 

When  the  vices  and  weaknesses  fieqiientlj  exhibited  hy 
those  who  govern  in  America  are  doaely  <»gi«m«*lj  the 
prosperi^  of  the  people  occasions,  bat  improperiy  occa- 
sions, surprise.  Elected  magistrates  do  not  make  the 
American  democracy  flourish;  it  floari8he8*"beeaiise  the 
ma£^trates  are  elective.  "  ^' 

It  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  patriotism  and 
the  zeal  which  every  American  displays  for  the  welfiure  of 

Ihis  fellow-citizens  are  wholly  insincere.    Although  private 
interest  directs  the  greater  part  of  human  actions  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  does  not  regulate 
them  all.     I  must  say  that  I  have  (rften  seen  Americans 
make  great  and  real  sacrifices  to  the  public  wel£aure  ;  and  I 
have  remarked  a  himdred  instances  in  which  they  hardly 
ever  fidled  to  lend  faithful  support  to  each  other.     The 
institutions  which  the,  inhabitants  jrf  Ihe  Uwtgd  .§!aj?s 
s^8,and^Ae  ^political  rlghfe.  of  which  they  make  so 
u^' remind  evervcitiz^,  fndTin  a  thousand  ways,  that  he 
livjM  in  society.     They  every  instant  impress  upon  his  mind 
the  notion  that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  men 
to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  as 
he  sees  no  particular  ground  of  animosity  to  them,  since  he 
is  never  either  their  master  or  their  slave,  his  heart  readily      1l 
leans  to  the  side  of  kindness.     Men  attend  to  the  interests       \      . 
of  the  public,  first  by  necessity,  afterwards  by  choice :  what        \      j^ 
was  intentional  becomes  an  instinct ;  and  by  dint  of  work-        t 
ing  for  the.{oed- of  one's  feUow-dtizens,  th^  habit  and  the        \ 
taste  for  serving  them  is  at  lengtii  acquired*.  '^  -..         --^^ 

JM[aiiy  people  in  France  consider  equality  of  condition  as 

.  one  evil,  and  political  freedom  as  a  second.     When  they 
are  obliged  to  yield  to  tjie  former,  they  strive  at  least  to 
.    escape  fipom  the  latter J^But  I  contend  that,  in  order  to,, 

N^ombat  the  evils  which  equality  may  produce,  there  is  only  j 
one'^ifl^MStnal  remedy,  —  namely,  political  fifeedomo|> 
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CHAPTER   V. 

OF  THE  USE  WHICH  THE  AMERICANS  MAKE  OF  PUBLIC  ASSO- 
CIATIONS IN  CIVIL  LIFE. 


I  DO  not  propose  to  speak  of  those  political  associations 
by  the  aid  of  which  men  endeavor  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  despotic  action  of  a  majority,  or  against  the 
aggressions  of  regal  power.  That  subject  I  have  already 
treated.  If  each  citizen  did  not  learn,  in  proportion  as  I 
he  individually  becomes  more  feeble,  and  consequently 
more  incapable  of  preserving  his  freedom  single-handed, 
to  combine  with  his  fellow-citizens   for   the  dbjv^  ^f 


lati  tyranny  yi 

r\fh   fqnnlity. 

Those  associations  only  which  are  formed  in 
without  reference  to  politim]  ^jjjpptg^  are  here  adverte 
TnepoUtical  associations  which  exist  in  the  United  States 
are  only  a  single  feature  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  as-^ 
sembWe  of  associations  in  that  country.     Americans  of     *^'^^) 

O  »  am  — i~T~ii  i-i — 

,^  conditions,  and  all  dispositions^  con^tantly.&Em 
I  associations,  Tliey  have  not  only  commercial  and  manu- 
ifacturing  companies,  in  which  all  take  part,  but  associations 
of  a  thousand  other  kinds,  —  religious,  moral,  jgr'^^^^,  fii- 
tile,  general  or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive.  The 
Americans  make  associations  to  give  entertainments,  to 
found  seminaries,  to  build  inns,  to  construct  churches,  to 
diffuse  books,  to  send  missionaries  to  the  antipodes ;  they 
found  in  this  manner  hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools.  K  it 
be  proposed  to  inculcate  some  truth,  or  to  foster  some  feel- 
ing, by  the  encouragement  of  a  great  example,  they  form  a 
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society.  Wlierever,  at  the  head  of  some  new  undertaking, 
you  see  the  government  in  France,  or  a  man  of  rank  in 
/England,  in  the  United  States  you  will  m.  sure  to  find  an 
association. 

I  met  with  several  kinds  of  associatiuns  in  America  of  1 
which  I  coniess  I  had  no  prflrioiu  notion ;  and  I  ba.-n  often 
admired  the  extreme  nVtll  afith  w|[m*h  tha  "'I'^W^inti  af        _  ^ ,_..  Ar 


t^Umted  States  racceed  mj 


lave  smce  traveUed  over  Rnghnd,  whence  the  Amev 
cans  have  taken  some  of  thw  laws  and  manj  of  their  cus- 
toms ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  principla  of  usodation 
yraa  by  no  means  so  constandy  or  adroitly  nsed  in  that 
coontry.  The  English  often  per&rm  great  things  singly, 
whereas  tbe.rtnTrinimn  fhrm  flMnfintinns  fpr  th"  ■"'a'l«>  J 
undertakings.    It  is  evident  that  the  former  people  consider 


association  as  a  powerful  means  of  action,  but  the  latter  | 
Sfifim  to  repanj  it,  "  *^''  "Tl^  mST"''  ^hey  have  o 


Thu?^  the  most  democmtjc  conntty  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth  is  that  in  which  men  have,  in  oar  time,  carried  to  tho 
highest  perfection  the  art  of  porsoing  in  common  the  ob- 
ject of  their  common  desires,  and  have  applied  this  new 
science  to  the  greatest  number  of  purposes.     Is  this  the 

ult  of  accident?  or  is  there  in  reality  any  necessarjvri 
'connection  between  the  principle  (^  association  and  that  of^ 
equally? 

^jis^CEktie-commanities  always  contain,  amongst  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  who  by  themselves  are  powerless,  a  small  ^ 
number  of  powerful  and  wealthy  citizens,  each  of  whom 
can  achieve  great  undertakings  single-handed.  In  aristo- 
cratic societies,  men  do  not  need  to  combine  in  order  to  act, 
l>ecause  they  are  strongly  held  together.  Eveiy  wealthy 
and  poweriiil  citizen  constitntea  the  head  of  a  permanent 
vid  compnlsoiy  association,  composed  of  all  those  who  are 
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dependent  upon  Iiim,  or  whom  he  makes  subservient  to 
the  execution  of  his  designs. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citi- 
zem  ai'eiiidep^ld^f^^OS^ej  they  can  db'Tiai3Iyany- 
^hingi^f^emseTves,  and  none  of  them  can  oblige  his  fel- 
low-men to  lend  him  their  assistance.  They  all,  therefore, 
become  powerless,  if  they  do  not  learn  voluntarily  to  help 
each  other!!  I?  men  Uving  in  democratic  countries  had  no 
right  and  no  inclination  to  associate  for  political  purposes, 
their  independence  would  be  in  great  jeopardy ;  but  they 
might  long  preserve  their  wealth  and  their  cultivation: 
whereas,  if  they  never  acquired  the  habit  of  forming  asso- 
ciations in  ordinary  life,  civilization  itself  would  be  endan- 
gered. A  people  amongst  whom  individuals  should  lose 
the  power  of  achieving  great  things  single-handed,  without 
acquiring  the  means  of  producing  them  by  united  exer- 
tions, would  soon  relapse  into  barbarism. 

Unhappily,  the  jame  social  condition  which  renders  asso- 
ciations so  necessary  to  democratic  nations,  renders  their 
formation  more  diffecult  amongst  those  nations  than  ftTnn|[)^ 
all  oflifir^  When  several  members  oi'  an  aristocracy  agree 
to  combine,  they  easily  succeed  in  doing  so:  as  each  of 
them  brings  great  strength  to  the  partnership,  the  number 
of  its  members  may  be  very  limited ;  and  when  the  mem- 
bers of  an  association  are  limited  in  number,  they  may 
easily  become  mutually  acquainted,  understand  each  other, 
and  establish  fixed  regulations.  The  same  opportunities  do 
not  occur  amongst  democratic  nations,  where  the  associated 
members  must  always  be  very  numerous  for  their  associa- 
tion to  have  any  power. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  countrymen  are  not  in  the 
least  embarrassed  by  this  difficulty.  They  contend,  that, 
the  more  enfeebled  and  incompetent  the  citizens  become, 
the  more  able  and  active  the  government  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, in  order  that  society  at  large  may  execute  what  in- 
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dividuals  can  no  longer  accomplish.      They  believe  this 
answers  the  whole  difficulty,  bnt  I  think  they  are  mistaken. 

A  government  might  perform  the  part  of  some  of  the 
largest  American  companies ;  and  sovcra!  States,  members 
of  the  Union,  have  already  attempted  it ;  but  what  political 
power  could  ever  cany  on  the  Tiat  mnltitiMte  cf  f— nff  fp- 
dertakiny  which  the  Americtn  ataaoB  perfcnn  erery  JMy. 
yith  the  aasistance  "^  *\itl  |"""T'^  ■-*  -■—^■♦t^  t  It  tB 
easy  to  foresee  that  ^  time  it  diwwing  near  when  man 
will  be  less  and  leas  Me  to  prodnce,  t^  himself  ilone,  th« 
commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  task  of  the  gOTeai>- 
ing  power  will  therefore  perpetually  increase,  and  iti  Teiry 
e^rts  will  extend  it  every  day.  The  won  it  stands  in  the 
place  of  associations,  the  more  will  individnala,  losing  the 
notion  of  combining  together,  require  its  assistance :  these 
are  causes  and  e&cts  which  unceasingly  create  each  other. 
Will  the  administration  of  the  coimtiy  idtimately  assume 
the  managem^it  of  all  the  mann&ctures  which  no  single 
citizen  is  able  to  carry  on  ?  And  if  a  time  at  length  ai^ 
rives  when,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of 
Janded  property,  the  soil  is  split  into  an  infinite  number  of 
parcels,  so  that  it  can  only  be  cultivated  by  companies  of  hus- 
bandmen, will  it  be  necessary  that  the  bead  of  the  govern- 
ment should  leave  the  helm  of  state  to  follow  the  plotigh  ? 
The  morals  and  the  intelligence  of  a  democratic  people 
would  be  as  much  endangered  as  its  business  and  manu&c- 
tures,  if  the  government  ever  wholly  usurped  the  place  of 
private  companies.  .    , — ^ 

Feelings  and  opinions  are  recruited,  the  heart  is  ennrged^ 
Mind  the  htmian  mind  is  developed,  only  by  the  redpnicalV 
influence  of  men  upon  each  other.  I  have  shown  that 
these  inflaences  are  almost  null  in  democratic  countries ; 
they  must  therefore  be  artificially  created,  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  associations. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  commtinity  adopt 
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a  new  opinion,  or  conceive  a  new  sentiment,  they  give  it  a 
station,  as  it  were,  beside  themselves,  upon  tlie  lofty  plat- 
form where  they  stand ;  and  opinions  or  sentiments  so  con- 
spicuous to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  easily  introduced 
into  the  minds  or  hearts  of  all  around.  In  democratic 
countries,  the  governing  power  alone  is  naturally  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  in  this  manner ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its 
action  is  always  inadequate,  and  often  dangerous.  A  gov- 
ernment can  no^more  be  competent  to  keep  alive^^and  to 
renew  the  cjreiiktionTo^^  a 

great  people,  than  to  manage  all  the  speculations^^  pro- 
ductive  mdus^^.  rio  sooner  does  a  government  attempt 
to  go'  "tieyond  its  political  sphere,  and  to  enter  upon  this 
new  track,  tlian  it  exercises,  even  unintentionally,  an  insup- 
portable tyranny ;  for  a  government  can  only  dictate  strict 
rules,  the  opmions  which  it  favors  are  rigidly  enforced,  and 
it  is  never  easy  to  discriminate  between  its  advice  and  its 
commands.  Worse  still  will  be  the  case,  if  the  government 
really  believes  itself  interested  in  preventing  all  circulation 
of  ideas ;  it  will  then  stand  motionless  and  oppiress6d  by 
j^^ljg,^  heaviness  of  voluntary  torpor.  Governments,  there- 
ruiX^  o^^V>c<^**^  fQj,Q^  should  not  be  the  only  active  powers; 

s\  -icLU^^   ^p\       //ought,  in  democratic  nations,  to  stand   in  lieu  of  tb 

^y  powerful   private^ii^^ivifiyals  whoni 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  taken  up  an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which  they 
wish  to  promote  in  the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual 
assistance ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  each  other  out, 
they  combine.  From  that  moment  they  are  no  longer  iso- 
lated men,  but  a  power  seen  from  afar,  whose  actions  serve 
for  an  example,  and  whose  language  is  listened  to.  The 
first  time  I  heard  in  the  United  States  that  a  hundred 
thousand  men  had  bound  themselves  publicly  to  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors,  it  appeared  to  me  more  like  a  joke 
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than  a  serious  engagement ;  and  I  did  not  at  once  perceive 
whj  these  temperate  citiieiu  coold  not  oantnt  Ihanwlrw 
widi  drinking  water  by  thar  own  fitaJdM.  I  at  Imt  m- 
dentood  that  these  hnndnd  thonnnd  AmecicsiUf  lianoed 
by  the  progress  of  dmnkenneBa  uoond  than,  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  patnmize  tempoaiioe.  Tbaj  acted  jut  in 
the  same  way  as  a  man  of  hi^  nmk  who  should  dreas  very 
plainly,  in  coder  to  inaj»re  the  homUer  ordsn  with  a  con- 
tempt of  Inznry.  It  is  probable  that,  if  thew  hnndred 
thousand  men  had  lived  in  France,  each  at  tbem  would 
singly  have  memorialiaed  the  government  to  watch  tha 
public  houses  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  deaerving  of  oar  attei^ 
lion  than  the  intdlectnal  and  moral  associations  of  America. 
The  political  and  industrial  associations  of  that  country 
strike  OS  forcibly ;  but  the  others  elude  our  observation, 
or,  if  we  discover  them,  we  understand  them  imperfectly, 
because  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  anything  of  tbe  kind. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are  as  neces- 
sary to  the  American  people  as  the  former,  and  perhaps 
.more  so.  In  democratic  countries,  the  science  of  associa- 
""^tioB  ia'the'^H«faf'^''sciCT<Ifr;  dlb  progress  (rf*  all  the  rSt 
depends  upon  the  progress  it  Has  ntade. 
'  Amongst  the  laws  which  rale  hnnuui  societies,  there  is 
one  which  seems  to  be  more  precise  and  clear  than  all 
others.  J£jten  are  to  remain  dvilized,  or  ty  hflc-nn^i^  iit\ 
tiie  art  of  aas^'tiwc  y^f^er  must  ^pow  and  improve  in 
Jhe  same  ratio  in  which  *ba  fyinility  "f  '•onditions  is  in- 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

OF  THE  KELATION   BETWEEN   PUBLIC  ASSOCL/ITIONS  AND  THE 

NEWSPAPEBS. 

WHEN  men  are  no  longer  united  amongst  themselves 
by  firm  and  lasting  ties,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  any  great  number  of  them,  unless  you 
can  persuade  every  man  whose  help  you  require  that  his 
private  interest  obUges  him  voluntarily  to  unite  his  exer- 
tions to  the  exertions  of  all  the  others.  This  can  be  habit- 
ually and  conveniently  effected  only  by  meansj)f  a  neyrs- 
paper :  nothing  but  a  newspaper  can  drop  the  same  thought 
into  a  thousand  minds  at  the  same  moment.  Ajiewspaper 
is  an  adviser  who  does  not  require  to  be  soi^ht,  ]t)jat JYho 
coines  of  iiK^  otP^iT  acSdrd^  aiidf  t^^  briefly  every 

day  ^  the  'commori-^ealr'withbut  distracting  -  you^fron^ 
your  private  i^biii&f' 

Newspapers  therefore  become  more  necessary  in  propor- 
tionas  men  become  more  f^q"^^,  ^^^  iTi^jvir^galism  more  to 
be  feared.  To  suppose  that  they  only  serve  to  protect  free- 
dom  would  be  to  diminish  their  importance :  they  maintain 
civilization.  I  shall  not  deny  that,  in  democratic  countries, 
newspapers  frequently  lead  the  citizens  to  launch  together 
into  very  ill-digested  schemes ;  but  if  there  were  no  news- 
papers, there  would  be  no  common  activity.  The  evil 
which  they  produce  is  therefore  much  less  than  that  which 
they  cure. 

The  effect  of  a  newspaper  is  not  only  to  suggest  the 
same  purpose  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  to  furnish 
means  for  execntinfir  in  common  the  designs  which  they 
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Diay  have  singly  conceived.  The  principal  citizens  who 
inhabit  an  aristocratic  counti-y  discern  each  other  from 
afar;  and  if  they  wish  to  unite  tlidr  forces,  they  move 
towards  each  other,  drawing  a  multitude  of  men  after 
them.  It  frequently  happens,  on  the  contrary,  in  demo- 
cratic countries,  that  a  great  number  of  men  who  wish  or 
who  want  to  combine  cannot  accomplish  it,  because,  as 
they  are  very  insignificant  and  lost  unidst  the  crowd,  diejr 
cannot  see,  and  know  not  where  to  find,  one  another.  A 
,  newspaper  then  takes  np  the  notim  or  the  feeling  whieh 
■J  bad  occnrred  simnltaneonsly,  but  mn^,  to  etch  aS  dum. 
All  are  then  inmiediately  guided  towirda  this  beaccHt ;  md 
these  wandering  minds,  which  had  long  aoQ^tt  each  odter 

/in  darkness,  at  length  meet  and  tmite.    The  newspaper 
brought  them  together,  and  the  newspaper  is  still  necessary 
to  keep  them  united. 
In  order  that  an  association  amongst  a  democratic  people 
should  have  any  power,  it  must  be  a  numerous  body.     The 
persons  of  whom  it  is  composed  are  therefore  scattered  over 
a  wide  extent,  and  each  of  them  is  detuned  in  the  place  of 
his  domicile  by  the  narrowness  of  his  income,  or  by  the 
small  unremitting  exertions  by  which  he  earns  it.     Means 
must  then  be  found  to  converse  every  day  without  seeing 
each  other,  and  to  take  steps  in  common  without  having 
^net.      Thus,  hardly  any  democratic  association  can  do 
without  newspapers. 
I /I       There  is,  consequently,  a  necessary  connection  between 
ft '  public  associations  and  newspapers :  newspapers  ma&e  ass<>- 
ciations,  and  associations  make  newspapers  ;  and  if  it  has 
been  correctiy  advanced,  tnat  associations  will  increase  in 
number  as  the  conditions  of  men  become  more  equal,  It  is 
not  less  certain  that  the  number  of  newspapers  increases  in 
proportion  to  that  of  associations.     Thus  it  b,  in  America, 
J  tiiat  we  find  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  number  of  asso- 
ciations and  of  newspapers. 
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This  connection  between  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
that  of  associations  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  a  further 
connection  between  the  state  of  the  periodical  press  and 
tSe  form  of  the  administration  in  a  country,  and  shows 
iat  the  number  of  newspapers  must  diminish  or  JTi^^rftimft 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  in  proportion  as  its  adminis- 
tration is  more  or  less  centralized.  Jh  or,  amongst  demo- 
cratic nations,  the  exercise  of  local  powers  cannot  be  in- 
trusted to  the  principal  members  of  the  community,  as  in 
aristocracies.  Those  powers  must  either  be  abolished,  or 
placed  in  the  hands  of  very  large  numbers  of  men,  who 
then  in  fact  constitute  an  association  permanently  estab- 
lished by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  tlie  affairs 
of  a  certain  extent  of  territory ;  and  they  require  a  journal, 
to  bring  to  them  every  day,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  mi- 
nor concerns,  some  intelligence  of  the  state  of  their  public 
weal.  The  more  nimierous  local  powers  are,  the  greater 
is  the  number  ot  men  m  whom  they  are  vested  by  law ; 
and  as  this  want  is  hourlv  felt,  the  more  profiisply  dn  n^wa- 
papers  abound. 

The  extraordinary  subdivision  of  administrative  power 
has  much  more  to  do  with  the  enormous  number  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  than  the  great  political  freedom  of  the 
country  and  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  press.  If  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Union  liad  the  suffrage,  —  but  a  suf&age 
which  should  extend  only  to  the  choice  of  their  legislators 
in  Congress, — they  would  require  but  few  newspapers, 
because  they  would  have  to  act  together  only  on  very  im- 
portant, but  very  rare,  occasions.  But  within  the  great 
national  association,  lesser  associations  have  been  estab- 
lished by  law  in  every  county,  every  city,  and  indeed  in 
every  village,  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration. 
The  laws  of  the  country  thus  compel  every  American  Jo 
co-operate  every  day  of  his  life  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  for  a  common  purposg,  and  each  one  of  them 
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per  to  inform  him  what  all  the  others 

that  a  democratic  people,"  without  any 
tive  assemhlies,  but  with  a  great  number 
trs,  would  have  in  the  end  more  newspa^ 
people  governed  by  a  centralized  admin- 
ective  legislature.     Wiiat  best  explains 
us  circulation  of  the  daily  press  in  the 
hat,  amongst  the  Americans,  I  find  the 

sedom  combined  witli  local  freedom  of 

■ailing  opinion  in  France  and  England, 
n  of  newspapers  would  be  indefinitely 
)ving  the   taxes  which  have  been   laid 
Phis  is  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  of 
b   a   reform.      Newspapers   increase  in 
rding  to  their  cheapness,  but  according 
frequent  want  wbicii  a  great  number  of 
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This  leads  me  to  a  last  reflection,  with  which  I  shall  con- 
clude this  chapter.  The  more  equal  the  conditions  of  men 
become,  and  the  less  strong  men  individually  are,  the  more 
easily  do  they  give  way  to  the  current  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  more  difficult  is  it  for  them  to  adhere  by  themselves  to 
an  opinion  which  the  multitude  discard.  A  newspaper 
represents  an  association ;  it  may  be  said  to  address  each 
of  its  readers  in  the  name  of  all  the  others,  and  to  exert 
its  influence  over  them  in  proportion  to  their  individual 
weakness.  The  power  of  the  newspaper  press  must  there- 
fore  increase  as  the  social  conditions  of  men  become  more 
equal. 


v^ 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


BELATION   OF   CIVIL  TO  POLITICAL  ASSOCUTIOHS. 


THERE  is  only  one  country  on  the  (ace  of  the  earth 
when  the  dtuou  eiij<^  unlimited  freedom  ol  smo- 
datioti  for  political  pmrpoeee.  This  aune  coontiT'  is  iIm 
onlj  one  in  the  wcnld  where  the  ctmtiaml  exerdae  of  the 
rij^t  of  aasodation  has  been  inlromiiff^  if*^  ""'"'  |i|»i  ■"*' 
where  all  the  advantages  which  civilizBtion  can  confer  are 
procured  by  means  of  it. 

In  all  the  countries  where  political  associations  are  pro- 
hitated,  ciril  asaocialions  are  rare.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  this  is  the  result  of  accident ;  bnt  the  inference  should 
rather  be,  that  there  is  a  natural,  and  perhaps  a  neceaaary, 
connection  between  the^e  two  kinda  nf  asBOciatJons. 

Certain  men  happen  to  have  a  common  interest  in  some 
concern ;  either  a  commercial  undertaking  is  to  be  man- 
aged, or  some  specolation  in  maDn&ctares  to  be  tried :  they 
meet,  they  combine,  and  thus,  by  degre«p,  they  become 
faTnilinr  with  the  principle  of  association.  The  greater  the 
moltiplicity  of  small  adairs,  the  more  do  men,  even  with- 
out knowing  it,  acquire  facility  in  prosecuting  great  under- 
takings in  common. 

Civil  assail  riftfifj,  therefore,  facilitate  poliljcal  associa- 
tion ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  pohtical  aiBociauon~'siiipu- 
larly  strengthens  and  improves  associatjons  for  civil  puiv 
^  In  civil  life,  every  man  may,  strictly  speaking, 
fancy  that  he  can  provide  for  his  own  wants ;  in  politics, 
he  can  fancy  no  such  thing.  When  a  people,  then,  have 
any  knowledge  of  pnbhc  life,  the  notion  of  association,  and 
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the  wish  to  coalesce,  present  themselves  every  day  to  the 
minds  of  the  whole  community :  whatever  natural  repug- 
nance may  restrain  men  from  acting  in  concert,  they  will 
always  be  ready  to  combine  for  the  sake  of  a  party.  Thus 
political  life  makes  the  love  and  practice  of  association 
more  general ;  it  imparts  a  desire  of  union>  and  teaches 
the  means  of  combination  to  numbers  of  men  who  other- 
wise would  have  always  liv^  apflrt. 

Politics  not  only  give  birth  to  numerous  associations,  but 
to  associations  of  great  extent.  In  civil  life,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  one  interest  draws  a  very  large  number  of 
men  to  act  in  concert ;  much  skill  is  required  to  bring  such 
an  interest  into  existence :  but  in  poUtics,  opportunities 
present  themselves  every  day.  Now  it  is  solely  in  great 
associations  that  the  general  value  of  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation is  displayed.  Citizens  who  are  individually  power- 
less do  not  very  clearly  anticipate  the  strength  which  they 
may  acquire  by  uniting  together;  it  must  be  shown  to 
them  in  order  to  be  understood.  Hence  it  is  often  easier 
to  collect  a  multitude  for  a  public  purpose  than  a  few  per- 
sons ;  a  thousand  citizens  do  not  see  what  interest  they 
have  in  combining  together ;  ten  thousand  will  be  perfectly 
aware  of  it.  In  politics,  men  combine  for  great  under- 
takings ;  and  the  use  they  make  of  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion in  important  affairs  practically  teaches  them  that  it  is 
their  interest  to  help  each  other  in  those  of  less  moment. 
A  political  association  draws  a  number  of  individuals  at  the 
same  time  out  of  their  own  circle ;  however  they  mayTW* 
naturally  kept  asunder  by  age,  mind^  and  fortune,  it  places 
lem  nearer  together^  and  brings  them  into  contact.  Once 
met,  they  can  always  meet  again. 

Men  can  embark  in  few  civil  partnerships  without  risk- 
ing a  portion  of  their  possessions ;  this  is  the  case  with  all 
manufacturing  and  trading  companies.  When  men  are  as 
yet  but  little  versed  in  the  art  of  association,  and  are  unac- 
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qoainted  with  its  piinc^iil  rnlea,  dxy  are  afraid,  -when  first 
they  comlnne  in  tliis  manner,  c£  facing  their  experience 
dear.  They  therefore  prefer  dqnniog  tbemaelves  of  a 
powerfbl  instrument  of  sncoen,  to  moning  the  risks  which 
attend  the  nse  of  it.  They  are,  howerer,  km  reductant  to 
join  political  associatitHu,  which  tppmr  to  them  to  be  with- 
out danger,  became  they  adventore  no  maaey  In  them. 
Bat  they  cannot  beh>ng  to  theae  anodataonB  fiur  any  length 
of  time,  withont  finding  ont  how  order,  is  maintained 
amongst  a  hurge  nnmbo:  c^  men,  and  by  what  contrivance 
they  are  made  to  advance,  harmooioDsty  and  methodica])y, 
'  to  the  same  objecL  Thns  they  laun  to  rarrender  thdr 
own  wiU  to  that  of  all  the  reat,  and  to  make  ihar  own  ax- 
J  ertions  subordinate  to  the  common  impulse, — things  which 
it  is  not  less  necessary  to  know  in  dvil  than  in  political  i 
assodadons.    Political  associations  may  therefore  be  gon-Ji-y 


sjdered  as  large  freFs 


_  rtbe  members  ot^  thej 

n  Imiti  t\fP  ganffml   tbiwfy  r^f  j|-|firirini^n 

But  even  if  political  association  did  not  directly  oontril^ 
,  nte  to  the  progress  of  civil  association,  to  destroy  the  foi^ 
mer  would  be  to  impair  the  latter.  When  citizens  can  only 
meet  in  public  for  certain  purposes,  they  regard  such  meet- 
ings as  a  strange  proceeding  of  rare  occurrence,  and  they 
rarely  think  at  all  about  it.  When  they  are  allowed  to 
meet  freely  for  all  purposes,  they  ultimately  look  npon 
public  association  as  the  universal,  or  in  a  manner  the  sole, 
means  which  men  can  employ  to  accomplish  the  different 
purposes  they  may  have  in  view.  Every  new  want  in- 
stantly revives  the  notion.  The  art  of  association  thgi 
becomes,  p"  ^  hnwn  miJ  Vttnmn^  thr  mnthrr  of  at^tion, 
Btnjipd   and   applied   l|y  gl). 

When  some  kinds  of  associations  are  prohilnted  and 
others  allowed,  it  is  difBcult  to  distingaish  the  former  from 
the  latter  befordiand.  In  this  state  of  doubt,  men  abstain 
from  them  altogether,  and  a  sort  of  public  opinion  passes 
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current,  which  tends  to  cause  anj  association  whatsoever 
to  be  regarded  as  a  boJifiLj^  ahnost  an  illicit  enterprise.* 

It  is  thereforeQUmericaDto  suppose  that  the  spirit  of 
association,  when  it  is  l^rSssed  on  some  one  point,  will 
nevertheless  display  the  same  vigor  on  all  others ;  and  that, 
if  men  be  allowed  to  prosecute  certain  undertakings  in 
common,  that  is  quite  enough  for  them  eagerly  to  set  about 
them.  When  the  members  of  a  community  are  allowed 
and  accustomed  to  combine  for  all  purposes,  they  will  com- 
bine as  readily  for  the  lesser  as  for  the  more  important 
ones ;  but  if  they  are  only  allowed  to  combine  for  small 
affairs,  they  will  be  neither  inclined  nor  able  to  effect  it. 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  will  leave  them  entirely  free  to  prose- 
cute their  business  on  joint-stock  account:  they  will  hardly 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rights  you  have  granted  to 
them ;  and,  after  having  exhausted  your  strength  in  vain 
efforts  to  put  down  prohibited  associations,  you  will  be 
surprised  that  you  cannot  persuade  men  to  form  the  asso- 
ciations you  encourage. 

*  This  is  more  especially  tnie  when  the  executive  government  has  a  dis- 
cretionary power  of  allowing  or  prohibiting  associations.  When  certain 
associations  are  simply  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  courts  of  justice  have  to 
punish  infringements  of  that  law,  the  evil  is  fieur  less  considerable.  Then, 
every  citizen  knows  beforehand  pretty  nearly  what  he  has  to  expect  He 
judges  himself  before  he  is  judged  by  the  law,  and,  abstaining  from  prohib- 
ited associations,  he  embarks  in  those  which  are  legally  sanctioned.  It  is  by 
'these  restrictions  that  all  free  nations  have  always  admitted  that  the  right  of 
association  might  be  limited.  But  if  the  legislature  should  invest  a  man 
with  a  power  of  ascertaining  beforehand  which  associations  are  dangerous 
and  which  are  useful,  and  should  authorize  him  to  destroy  all  associations 
in  the  bud,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  formed,  as  nobody  would  be  able  to 
foresee  in  what  cases  associations  might  be  established,  and  in  what  cases 
they  would  be  put  down,  the  spirit  of  association  would  be  entirely  para, 
lyzed.  The  former  of  these  laws  would  only  assail  certain  associations ; 
the  latter  would  apply  to  society  itself,  and  inflict  an  injury  upon  it.  I  can 
conceive  that  a  reguUr  government  may  have  recourse  to  the  former,  but  I 
do  not  concede  that  any  government  has  the  right  of  enacting  the  Utter. 
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I  do  not  say  that  there  can  be  no  civil  associadons  in  a 
country  where  political  association  is  prohibited ;  for  men 
can  never  live  in  society  without  embarking  in  some  com- 
mon undertakings :  but  I  maintain  that,  in  such  a  country, 
civil  associations  will  always  be  few  in  number,  feebly 
planned,  unskilfiJly  managed,  that  they  will  never  form 
Bjty  vast  •Jedigus,  or  tliat  liiay  will  fiul  in  lli«  ezecatioii 
of  them. 

This  naturally  leada  me  to  tUnkthat  fteedom  of  imi>- 
riatjftn  In  r"'iti'Tl'  "'»**"H  jff  l^t  BO  dangwoM  to  poMifl 
^THir''''*7  "^  "  supptmcd  •  and  that  pooeil^,  aftw  faaTmg 
agitated  society  for  some  time,  it  may  stwngtfieii  tbeMtte 
in  the  end.  In  democratic  conntries,  ptJiticai  aMOCutima 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  only  powerfid  persons  who  aspire  to 
rule  tlie  state.  Accordingly,  the  govemmenta  of  our  time 
look  upon  associations  of  this  kind  jnst  as  Hoveieigns  in  the 
Middle  Ages  regarded  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  :  they 
entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive  abhorrence  of  them,  and 
combat  them  on  all  occasions.  They  bear,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  n4^llT^al  gnnH-will  j^  t^'vil  associations,  because  they 
rr-njily  diVnv^r  thnt,  initead  of  dlTwtmg  t>ip  mipflB  nf  th*. 

pngmiinjty    to    pujfl'P    aflBira.,     |||l"l|i     jinlll mil lUj^ Serve    tO 

divert  them  from  such  re(tt>crinna :  and  that,  by  engaging 
them  more  and  more  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  can- 
not be  attained  without  public  tranquiUi^,  they  deter  them 
from  revolutions.  But  these  governments  do  not  attend 
to  the  fact,  that  political  associations  tend  amaaogly  to 
multiply  and  facilitate  those  of  a  civil  character,  and  that, 
in  avoiding  a  dangerous  evil,  tbc^  deprive  themselves  of  an 
efficacious  remedy. 

When  you  see  the  Americans  freely  and  constantly 
forming  associations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  some 
political  principle,  of  raising  one  man  to  the  head  of  afiairs, 
or  of  wresting  power  from  another,  you  have  some  diffi- 
cni^  in  imdentanding  how  men  so  independent  do  not 
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constantly  &11  into  the  almseoffireedom.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  survey  the  mfinite  numB^of  trading  companies 
which  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  perceive 
that  the  Americans  are  on  every  side  unceasingly  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  important  and  difficult  plans,  which  the 
slightest  revolution  would  throw  into  confusion,  you  will 
readily  comprehend  why  geople  so  well  employed  are  by 
no  means  tempted  to  pertiiriTthift  fffA^ft/  nnr  i;^;^  destroy  that  * 
public^lr&nqinHky  ^y  wh^^hrtfi^  all  profit. 

Ls  it  enougli  to  observe  tbese  tlungs  separately,  or  should 
we  not  discover  the  hidden  tie  which  connects  them  ?  In 
their  political  associations,  the  Americans,  of  all  conditions, 
minds,  and  ages,  d&lly  acquire  a  general  taste  for  associa- 
tion, and  grow  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it.  There  they 
meet  together  in  large  numbers,  —  they  converse,  they 
/listen  to  each  other,  and  they  are  mutually  stimulated  to 
V  all  sorts  of  undertakings.  They  afterwards  transfer  to  civil 
life  the  notions  they  have  thus  acquired,  and  make  them 
subservient  to  a  thousand  purposes.  Thus  it  is  by  the  en-«f 
joyment  of  a  dangerous  freedom  that  the  Americans  learnl 
the  art  of  rendering  the  dangers  of  freedom  less  formidable  J 
If  a  certain  moment  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  be  se- 
lected, it  is  easy  to  prove  that  political  associations  perturb 
tlie  state  and  paralyze  productive  industry;  but  take  the 
whole  life  of  a  people,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  easy  to  de- 
monstrate, that  fireedom  of  association  in  political  matters  is 
favorable  to  the  prosperity,  and  even  to  the  tranquillity,  of 
the  commimity. 

I  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  work :  "  The  unrestrained 
liberty  of  political  association  cannot  be  entirely  assimilated 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the  same  time 
less  necessary  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A  na- 
tion may  confine  it  yrithin  certain  limits,  without  ceasing 
to  be  mistress  of  itself;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  obliged 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  its  own  authority."    And, 
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farther  on,  I  added :  **  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unre- 
strained liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  the 
last  degree  of  liberty  which  a  people  is  fit  for.     If  it  does 
not  throw  them  into  anarchy,  it  perpetuallr  brings  them, 
as  it  were,  to  the  verge  of  it."     Thus,  I  do  not  think  that  h 
ajiftlisa is-alHtaya  atJiber^-to  invest^ta  (;iujffi^~w1!h  an  I 
absolute  right  of  association  for  political  purposes ;  anJI  I 
doubt  whether,  in  any  country-  or  in  any  age,  it  be  wise  to  " 
set  no  limits  to  freedom  of  a^ociadon. 

A  certain  nation,  it  is  said,  could  not  mwritoni  tnnqiat-  ' 
lity  in  the  commani^,  caose  the  km  to  be  nqtected,  or 
establish  a  lasting  government,  if  the  ri^  cf  — ocurtion 
were  not  ctmfined  within  narrow  limitB.  lliese  hlwrinp 
are  doubtless  invaluable ;  and  I  can  imag^e  tliat,  to  ac- 
quire or  to  preserve  them,  a  nation  may  impose  upon  itself 
severe  temporary  restrictions :  but  still  it  is  well  that  the 
nation  should  know  at  what  price  these  blessings  are  pur- 
chased. I  can  understand  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut 
off  a  man's  arm  in  order  to  save  his  life ;  but  it  would  be  ; 
ridiculous  to  assert  that  he  wiU  be  aa  dexterous  as  he  vras 
beftnre  he  lost  it 
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CHAPTER  VIII- 

HOW  THE  AMERICANS  COMBAT   INDIVn)UALISM   BY  THE  PBIN- 
CIPLE  OF  INTEREST  RIGHTLY  UNDERSTOOD. 

WHEN  the  world  was  managed  by  a  few  rich  and 
powerful  individuals,  these  persons  loved  to  enter- 
tain a  lofty  idea  of  the  duties  of  man.  They  were  fond  of 
professing  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  forget  one's  self,  and 
that  good  should  be  done  without  hope  of  reward,  as  it  is 
by  the  Deity  himself.  Such  were  the  standard  opinions  of 
that  time  in  morals. 

I  doubt  whether  men  were  more  virtuous  in  aristocratic 
ages  than  in  others ;  but  they  were  incessantly  talking  of 
the  beauties  of  virtue,  and  its  utility  was  only  studied  in 
secret.  But  since  the  ima^nation  takes  less  lofty  flights, 
and  every  man's  thoughts  are  centred  in  himself,  moralists 
are  alarmed  by  this  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  and  they  no  longer 
venture  to  present  it  to  the  human  mind.  They  therefore 
content  themselves  with  inquiring,  whether  the  personal 
advantage  of  each  member  of  the  community  does  not  con- 
sist in  working  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  when  they  have 
hit  upon  some  point  on  which  private  interest  and  public 
interest  meet  and  amalgamate,  they  are  eager  to  bring  it 
into  notice.  Observations  of  this  kind  are  gradually  multi- 
plied :  what  was  only  a  single  remark  becomes  a  general 
principle ;  and  it  is  held  as  a  truth,  that  man  serves  him- 
self in  serving  his  fellow-creatures,  and  that  his  private  in- 
terest is  to  do  good. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  several  parts  of  this  work,  by 
what  means  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  almost 
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always  manage  to  combine  their  own  advantage  with  that 
of  their  fellow-citizens :  my  present  purpose  is  to  point  out 
the  general  rule  which  enables  them  to  do  so.  In  the 
United  States,  hardly  anybody  talks  of  the  beauty  of  vir- 
tue; but  thev  maintain  that  virtue  is  useful,  and  prove  it 
every  day.  The  American  moralists  do  not  profess  that 
men  oi^t  to  sacrificB  themBelveft  fir  tfaeir  Wkiw-at»tarm 
heeaute  it  is  noble  to  make  mch  SMsificea ;  but  tbej  boldly 
aver  that  sach  sacrificea  are  ai  neceanzy  to  Inin  who  im- 
poses them  apoD  himseU^  u  to  him  JborirlioM  sake  th«f  an 

They  have  finmd  out  that,  in  thdr  euunliy  and  tlteir  »ga, 
nun  is  broogfat  bone  to  bimsdf  by  an  ineristiUe  Ibroe ; 
and,  losing  all  hope  of  stopping  that  ferce,  tliey  torn  all 
thor  thoughts  to  the  direction  of  it.  They  therefore  do 
not  deny  that  every  man  may  follow  his  own  interest ;  bnt 
they  endeavor  to  prove  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  be  virtaons.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  reasons  they 
allege,  which  would  divert  me  from  roy  subject :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  they  have  convinced  their  feUow-conntrymen. 

Montaigne  said  long  ago,  *'Were  I  not  to  follow  the 
straight  road  for  i\a  atraightness,  I  should  follow  it  for  hav- 
ing found  by  experience  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  commonly 
the  happiest  and  most  useful  track."  The  doctrine  of  in- 
terest lightly  understood  is  not  then  new,  but  amongst  the 
Americans  of  our  time  it  finds  nniversal  acceptance :  it  has 
become  popular  there ;  you  may  trace  it  at  the  bottom  of 
all  their  actions,  you  will  remark  it  in  all  they  say.  It  is 
as  c&ea  asserted  by  the  poor  man  as  by  the  rich.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  principle  of  interest  is  much  grosser  than  it  is  in 
America,  but  it  is  also  less  common,  and  especially  it  is  less 
avowed ;  amongst  us,  men  still  constantly  foign  great  abne- 
gation which  they  no  longer  feel. 

The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  are  fond  of  explaining 
afaooet  all  the  actions  of  their  Uvea  by  the  piinc^da  of  inter- 
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est  rightly  understood ;  they  show  with  complacency  how 
an  enlightened  regard  for  themselves  constantly  prompts 
them  to  assist  each  other,  and  inclines  them  willingly  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  time  and  property  to  the  wel&re 
of  the  state.  In  this  respect,  I  think  they  frequently  fiul 
to  do  themselves  justice ;  for,  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  people  are  sometimes  seen  to  give  way  to 
those  disinterested  and  spontaneous  impulses  which  are 
natural  to  man  :  but  the  Americans  seldom  allow  that  they 
yield  to  emotions  of  this  kind ;  they  are  more  anxious  to 
do  honor  to  their  philosophy  than  to  themselves. 

I  might  here  pause,  without  attempting  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment on  what  I  have  described.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  subject  would  be  my  excuse,  but  I  shall  not  avail 
myself  of  it ;  and  I  had  rather  that  my  readers,  clearly 
perceiving  my  object,  should  refiise  to  follow  me,  than  that 
I  should  leave  them  in  suspense. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  is  not  a  lofty 
one,  but  it  is  clear  and  sure.  It  does  not  aim  at  mighty 
objects,  but  it  attains  without  excessive  exertion  all  those  at 
which  it  aims.  As  it  Ues  within  the  reach  of  aU  capacities, 
every  one  can  without  difficulty  apprehend  and  retain  it. 
By  its  admirable  conformity  to  human  weaknesses,  it  easily 
obtains  great  dominion ;  nor  is  that  dominion  precarious, 
since  the  principle  checks  one  personal  interest  by  another, 
and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  very  same  instrument 
which  excites  them. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  produces  no 
great  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts 
of  self-denial.  By  itself,  it  cannot  suffice  to  make  a  man 
virtuous ;  but  it  disciplines  a  number  of  persons  in  habits 
of  regularity,  temperance,  moderation,  foresight,  self-com- 
mand ;  and,  if  it  does  not  lead  men  straight  to  virtue  by 
the  will,  it  gradually  draws  them  in  that  direction  by  their 
habits.    K  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  were 
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to  Bway  the  whole  moral  world,  extraordinary  virtaes  would 
doubtless  be  more  rare ;  but  I  think  that  gross  depravity 
would  then  also  be  less  common.  The  principle  of  int«r- 
est  rightly  understood  perhaps  prevents  men  from  rising 
fiw  above  the  level  of  mankind ;  but  a  great  number  of 
other  men,  who  were  falling  &r  below  it,  are  caught  and 
restrained  by  it.  Obscr\-e  some  few  individuals,  they  are 
lowered  by  it ;  aarref  mankind,  thay  are  raieed. 

I  am  not  a&aid  to  say,  that  iba  prindple  of  intenat 
rightly  understood  upptma  to  me  tha  beat  nihed  of  all 
philosophical  theoriea  to  the  wants  of  the  men  of  oar 
time,  and  tbat  I  r^aid  it  as  their  chief  remaining  aecorily 
■gainst  themselves.  Towards  H,  therefore,  the  miiids  of 
the  moralists  of  our  age  should  torn ;  even  should  they 
judge  it  to  be  incomplete,  it  most  nevertheless  be  adopted 
as  necessary. 

I  do  not  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  there  is  more  sel& 
ishness  amongst  us  than  in  America ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  there  it  is  enlightened,  here  it  is  not.  Every  Ameri- 
can will  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  private  interests  to  pre- 
serve the  rest ;  we  would  &in  preserve  the  whole,  and 
of^dmes  the  whole  is  lost.  Everybody  I  see  about  me 
seems  bent  on  teaching  his  contemporaries,  by  precept  and 
example,  that  what  is  usefol  is  never  wrong.  Will  nobody 
undertake  to  make  them  understand  how  what  is  right  may 
be  useful? 

Ko  power  upon  earth  can  prevent  the  increasing  equality 
of  conditions  from  inclining  the  human  mind  to  seek  out 
what  is  usefol,  or  from  leading  every  member  of  the  ccon- 
munity  to  be  wrapped  op  in  himself.  It  most  tbere&re  be 
expected  tbat  personal  interest  will  become  more  than  ever 
the  ptincipal,  if  not  the  sole,  spring  of  men's  actions ;  hot 
it  remuns  to  be  seen  how  each  man  will  onderstand  bis 
personal  interest.  If  the  members  of  a  commtmi^,  as  tb^ 
become  more  equal,  become  more  ignorant  and  coarao,  it  is 
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difficult  to  foresee  to  what  pitch  of  stupid  excesses  their 
selfishness  may  lead  them ;  and  no  one  can  foretell  into 
what  disgrace  and  wretchedness  they  would  plunge  them- 
selves, lest  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  something  of  their 
own  well-being  to  the  prosperity  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  interest,  as  it  is  pro- 
fessed in  America,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  self-evident ;  but  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  if 
they  are  but  educated,  cannot  fail  to  see  them.  Educate, 
then,  at  any  rate ;  for  the  age  of  implicit  self-sacrifice  and 
instinctive  virtues  is  already  flitting  &r  away  firom  us,  and 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  fireedom,  public  peace, 
and  social  order  itself  will  not  be  able  to  exist  without 
education. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


THAT  THK  AHZBKUXS  AXTLJ  TBI   FIDKirU   OT  UlllU'l 
8IGBTLT  Un»l8T00D  TO  BmonOB  1UTRB8. 

IF  the  principlfl  of  intereBt  ng^i^  imdentood  had  notk* 
ing  bat  the  piwoit  worid  in  vieir,  it  woold  be  Toy 
iiuafficient,  for  them  ue  many  nerifion  iHnch  cm  «idf 
find  tbeir  lecompeDie  in  enotlier ;  and  wfaatenr  ingaiuitjr 

tOMj  be  pat  forth  to  demonstrate  the  ntihty  of  virtoe,  it  mil 
never  be  an  easy  taak  to  make  that  man  live  aright  who  has 
no  thooght  of  dying. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  whethw  the  princi- 
ple of  interest  rightly  understood  can  be  easily  reconciled 
with  religious  beUef.  The  philosophers  who  inculcate  this 
system  of  morals  tell  men  that,  to  be  happy  in  this  life, 
they  must  watch  their  own  passions,  and  steadily  control 
their  excess ;  that  lasting  happiness  can  be  secured  only  by 
renoondng  a  thousand  transient  gratifications ;  and  that  a 
man  mnat  perpetually  triumph  over  himself  in  order  to 
secure  his  own  advantage.  The  founders  of  almost  all 
religions  have  held  the  same  language.  The  track  they 
point  ont  to  num  is  the  same,  only  the  goal  is  more  remote ; 
instead  of  placing  in  this  world  the  reward  of  the  sacrifices 
they  impose,  they  transport  it  to  another. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  believe  that  all  those  who  practise 
virtue  from  religious  motives  are  actuated  only  by  the  hope 
of  a  recompense.  I  have  known  zealous  Christians  who 
constantly  foi^t  themselves,  to  work  with  greater  ardor 
for  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  I  have  heard 
them  declare  that  all  they  did  was  only  to  earn  the  bless- 
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ings  of  a  future  state.  I  cannot  but  think  that  thej  de- 
ceive themselyes  :  I  respect  them  too  much  to  believe 
them. 

Christianity,  indeed,  teaches  that  a  man  must  prefer  his 
neighbor  to  himself,  in  order  to  gain  eternal  life ;  but  Chris- 
tianitj  also  teaches  that  men  ought  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
creatures  for  the  love  of  God.  A  sublime  expression! 
Man  searches  by  his  intellect  into  the  Divine  conception, 
and  sees  that  order  is  the  purpose  of  God ;  he  freely  gives 
his  own  efforts  to  aid  in  prosecuting  this  great  design,  and, 
whilst  he  sacrifices  his  personal  interests  to  this  consum- 
mate order  of  all  created  things,  expects  no  other  recom- 
pense than  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  interest  is  the  sole  motive  of  relig- 
ious men :  but  I  believe  that  interest  is  the  principal  means 
which  religions  themselves  employ  to  govern  men,  and  I 
do  not  question  that  in  this  way  they  strike  the  multitude 
and  become  popular.  I  do  not  see  clearly  why  the  princi- 
ple of  interest  rightly  understood  should  undermine  the 
religious  opinions  of  men ;  it  seems  to  me  more  easy  to 
show  why  it  should  strengthen  them.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that,  in  order  to  attain  happiness  in  this  world,  a  man 
combats  his  instincts  on  all  occasions,  and  deliberately  cal- 
culates every  action  of  his  life ;  that,  instead  of  yielding 
blindly  to  the  impetuosity  of  first  desires,  he  has  learned 
the  art  of  resisting  them,  and  that  he  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  sacrifice  without  an  effort  the  pleasure  of  a  moment 
to  the  lasting  interest  of  his  whole  life.  If  such  a  man 
believes  in  the  religion  which  he  professes,  it  will  cost  him 
but  little  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  it  may  impose. 
Reason  herself  counsels  him  to  obey,  and  habit  has  pre- 
pared him  to  endure  these  limitations.  If  he  should  have 
conceived  any  doubts  as  to  the  object  of  his  hopes,  still  he 
will  not  easily  allow  himself  to  be  stopped  by  them ;  and 

he  will  decide  that  it  is  wise  to  risk  some  of  the  advantages 
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of  this  world,  in  order  to  preserve  his  rights  to  the  great 
inheritance  promised  him  in  another.  '^To  be  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true,"  says  Pas- 
cal, "  is  no  great  loss  to  any  one ;  but  how  dreadiul  to  be 
mistaken  in  believing  it  to  be  (alse !  " 

The  Americans  do  not  aflect  a  bnital  iii£fferaic«  to  ■ 
fbtore  state ;  they  affect  no  puerile  pride  in  dequnng  perils 
vhich  they  hope  to  eso^  fircHn.  Tliej  dienAne  profeM 
dieir  religion  without  ihame  and  iridumt  ireakness ;  bat 
there  generally  is,  ereo  in  their  zeal,  BcMnething  so  inde- 
scribably tranquil,  mediodical,  and  deliberate,  diat  it  vroold 
seem  as  if  the  head,  fir  more  dian  the  heart,  bon^  them 
to  the  foot  of  the  ahar. 

The  Americans  not  only  ftJlow  their  reli^^tm  from  inter- 
est, but  they  often  place  in  this  world  the  interest  which 
makes  them  follow  it  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  clergy 
spoke  of  nothing  but  a  fbtnre  state ;  they  hardly  cared  to 
prove  that  a  sincere  Christian  may  be  a  happy  man  here 
below.  But  the  American  preachers  are  constantly  refer- 
ring to  the  earth ;  and  it  is  only  with  great  difficult  that 
they  can  divert  their  attention  fixtm  it.  To  touch  their 
congregations,  they  always  show  them  how  &vorable  re- 
li^ous  opinions  are  to  freedom  and  public  tranqnilli^ ;  and 
it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  frcon  thdr  discourses  whether 
the  principal  object  of  religion  is  to  procure  eternal  felicity 
in  the  other  world,  or  prosperi^  in  this. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


OF  THE  TASTE  FOB  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING  IN  AMEBICA. 


IN  America,  the  passion  for  physical  well-being  is  not 
always  exclusive,  but  it  is  general ;  and  if  all  do  not 
feel  it  in  the  same  manner,  yet  it  is  felt  by  all.  Carefully 
to  satisfy  even  the  least  wants  of  the  body,  and  to  provide 
the  little  conveniences  of  life,  is  uppermost  in  every  mind. 
Something  of  an  analogous  character  is  more  and  more 
apparent  in  Europe.  Amongst  the  causes  which  produce 
these  similar  consequences  in  both  hemispheres,  several  are 
80  connected  with  my  subject  as  to  deserve  notice. 

When  riches  are  hereditarily  fixed  in  families,  a  great 
number  of  men  enjoy  the  comforts  of  hfe  without  feeling 
an  exclusive  taste  for  those  comforts.  The  heart  of  man  is 
not  so  much  caught  by  the  undisturbed  possession  of  any- 
thing valuable,  as  by  the  desire,  as  yet  imperfectly  satisfied, 
of  possessing  it,  and  by  the  incessant  dread  of  losing  it. 
In  aristocratic  communities,  the  wealthy,  never  having  ex- 
perienced a  condition  difierent  from  their  own,  entertain 
no  fear  of  changing  it ;  the  existence  of  such  conditions 
hardly  occurs  to  them.  The  comforts  of  life  are  not  to 
them  the  end  of  life,  but  simply  a  way  of  Hving ;  they 
regard  them  as  existence  itself,  —  enjoyed,  but  scarcely 
thought  of.  As  the  natural  and  instinctive  taste  which  all 
men  feel  for  being  well  off  is  thus  satisfied  without  trouble 
and  without  apprehension,  their  faculties  are  turned  else- 
where, and  applied  to  more  arduous  and  loffy  undertakings, 
which  excite  and  engross  their  minds. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  very  midst  of  physical  grati- 
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fications,  the  members  of  an  aristocracy  often  display  a 
haughty  contempt  of  these  very  enjoyments,  and  exhibit 
singular  powers  of  endurance  under  the  privation  of  them. 
All  the  revolutions  which  have  ever  shaken  or  destroyed 
aristocracies  have  shown  how  easily  men  accustomed  to 
superfluous  luxuries  can  do  without  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
whereas  men  who  have  tmled  to  aoqiUTe  a  oonqiMeney  nn 
hardly  live  after  they  have  loit  it. 

If  I  tnm  my  obserTHtioii  from  the  tqpper  to  dw  knnr 
classes,  I  find  analogotu  efiects  produced  l^  (q^KHte  cames. 
Amongst  a  nation  where  artstocracy  predominates  in  so- 
tiety,  and  keeps  it  stationaiy,  the  pec^de  io  the  end  get  aa 
much  accnstomed  to  poverty  aa  tlra  rich  to  tiaie  opnlmc*. 
The  latter  bestow  no  anxie^  on  their  pbyncal  ccmibrtB, 
because  they  enjoy  them  withoat  an  effort ;  the  former  do 
not  think  of  things  which  they  despair  of  obtaining,  and 
which  they  hardly  know  enough  of  to  desire  them.  Io 
communities  of  thb  kind,  the  ima^adon  of  the  poor  is 
liriven  to  seek  another  world ;  the  miseries  of  real  liie  en- 
close it  around,  but  it  escapes  from  their  control,  and  flies 
to  seek  its  pleasures  &r  beyond. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinctions  of  ranks  are 
confounded  together  and  privileges  are  destroyed, — when 
hereditary  property  is  subdivided,  and  education  and  fre»- 
dom  widely  diSused,  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  comforts 
of  the  world  haonta  the  imagination  of  the  poor,  and  the 
dread  of  losing  them  that  of  the  rich.  Many  scan^  fbi^ 
tones  spring  up  ;  those  who  possess  them  have  a  sufficient 
jhare  of  physical  gratifications  to  conceive  a  taste  for  these 
pleasures,  —  not  enough  to  satisfy  it.  They  never  procure 
them  without  exertion,  and  they  never  indulge  in  them 
without  apprehension.  They  are  therefore  always  strain- 
ing to  pnxsne  or  to  retain  gratifications  so  del^htiul,  so 
imperfect,  so  furtive. 

If  I  were  to  inquire  what  pasdon  is  most  natural  to  men 
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who  are  stimulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  obscurity  of 
their  birth  or  the  mediocrity  of  their  fortune,  I  could  dis- 
cover none  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  their  condition 
than  this  love  of  physical  prosperity.  The  passion  for  phys- 
ical comforts  is  essentially  a  passion  of  the  middle  classes : 
with  those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  with  them  it  pre- 
ponderates. From  them  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  and  descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

I  never  met  in  America  with  any  citizen  so  poor  as  not 
to  cast  a  glance  of  hope  and  envy  on  the  enjoyments  of  the 
rich,  or  whose  imagination  did  not  possess  itself  by  antici- 
pation of  those  good  things  which  iate  still  obstinately  with- 
held from  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  never  perceived  amongst  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  that  proud  con- 
tempt of  physical  gratifications  which  is  sometimes  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  most  opulent  and  dissolute  aristocra- 
cies. Most  of  these  wealthy  persons  were  once  poor :  they 
have  felt  the  sting  of  want ;  they  were  long  a  prey  to  ad- 
verse fortunes ;  and  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  the  pas- 
sions which  accompanied  the  contest  have  survived  it :  their 
minds  are,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  by  the  small  enjoyments 
which  they  have  pursued  for  forty  years. 

Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  come 
into  th^ir  property  by  inheritance,  possess  without  exer- 
tion an  opulence  they  have  not  earned.  But  even  these 
men  are  not  less  devotedly  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  ma- 
terial life.  The  love  of  well-being  is  now  become  the  pre- 
dominant taste  of  the  nation ;  the  great  current  of  human 
passions  runs  in  that  channel,  and  sweeps  everything  along 
in  its  course. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


IT  may  be  sappowdf  frmn  whit  faai  jnst  been  aaid,  that 
the  lore  of  phjncal  gntifieitiant  mmt  constantly  urge 
the  Americans  to  inegnlarities  in  mania,  disturb  the  peace 
of  femilies,  and  threaten  the  secnri^  of  society  at  large. 
Bat  it  is  not  so :  the  passon  for  physical  gratifications  pro- 
duces in  demociacies  effects  v&ry  different  from  those  which 
it  occasions  in  aristocratic  nations. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  wearied  with  public  a&in 
and  sated  with  opulence,  amidst  the  ruin  of  reli^ons  be- 
lief and  the  decline  of  the  state,  the  heart  of  an  aristocracy 
may  by  degrees  be  sedoced  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  enjoy- 
menla  alone.  At  other  times,  the  power  of  the  monarch 
or  the  weakness  of  the  people,  withoat  stripping  the  nobil- 
ity of  their  fortune,  compels  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
administration  of  adairs,  and,  whilst  the  road  to  mighty  en- 
terprise is  closed,  abandons  them  to  the  inquietude  of  their 
own  desires ;  th^  then  &11  back  heavily  upon  themsdves, 
and  seek  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body  oblivion  of  their 
former  greatness. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  body  are  thus  ez- 
clnsirely  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  gratifications, 
they  c<Hnmonly  turn  in  that  direction  all  the  energy  which 
they  derive  from  their  long  experience  of  power.  Such 
men  are  not  satisfied  with  the  pursoit  of  comfort ;  they 
require  somptuous  depravi^  and  splendid  coimplifm.  The 
worship  they  pay  the  senses  is  a  gorgeous  one ;  and  they 
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seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  ihe  art  of  degrading  their 
own  natures.  The  stronger,  the  more  &mons,  and  the 
more  free  an  aristocracy  has  been,  the  more  depraved  will 
it  then  become ;  and,  however  brilliant  may  have  been  the 
lustre  of  its  virtues,  I  dare  predict  that  they  will  always  be 
surpassed  by  the  splendor  of  its  vices. 

The  taste  for  physical  gratifications  leads  a  democratic 
people  into  no  such  excesses.  The  love  of  well-being  is 
there  displayed  as  a  tenacious,  exclusive,  universal  passion ; 
but  its  range  is  confined.  To  build  enormous  palaces,  to 
conquer  or  to  mimic  nature,  to  ransack  the  world  in  order 
to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  man,  is  not  thought  of:  but  to 
add  a  few  roods  of  land  to  your  fiejd,  to  plant  an  orchard, 
to  enlarge  a  dwelling,  to  be  always  making  life  more  com- 
fortable and  convenient,  to  avoid  trouble,  and  to  satisfy 
the  smallest  wants  without  effort  and  almost  without  C08t» 
These  are  small  objects,  but  the  soul  cUngs  to  them ;  it 
dwells  upon  them  closely  and  day  by  day,  till  they  at  last 
shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  intervene 
between  itself  and  Heaven. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  can  only  be  applicable  to  those 
members  of  the  community  who  are  in  humble  circum- 
stances ;  wealthier  individuals  will  display  tastes  akin  to 
those  which  belonged  to  them  in  aristocratic  ages.  I  con- 
test the  proposition :  in  point  of  physical  gratifications,  the ' 
most  opulent  members  of  a  democracy  will  not  display 
tastes  very  difierent  from  those  of  the  people ;  whether  it 
be  that,  springing  from  the  people,  they  really  share  those 
tastes,  or  that  they  esteem  it  a  duty  to  submit  to  them.  In 
democratic  society,  the  sensuaUty  of  the  public  has  taken  a 
moderate  and  tranquil  course,  to  which  all  are  bound  to 
conform :  it  is  as  difficult  to  depart  from  the  common  rule 
by  one's  vices  as  by  one's  virtues.  Kich  men  who  live 
amidst  democratic  nations  are  therefore  more  intent  on 
providing  for  their  smallest  wants,  than  for  their  extraordi- 
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nary  enjoyments  ;  they  gratify  a  nnmber  of  petty  desires, 
without  indulging  in  any  great  irregularitiea  of  passion : 
thus,  they  are  more  apt  to  become  enervated  than  de- 
bauched. 

The  special  taste  TThich  the  men  of  democratic  times  en- 
tertain for  physical  enjoyments  is  not  naturally  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  public  order ;  nay,  it  often  stands  in  need 
of  order,  that  it  may  be  gratified.  Nor  is  it  adverse  to 
regularity  of  morals,  for  good  morals  contribute  to  public 
traaqnillity  and  are  fiiTorable  to  in^OBtry.  It  iomj  ereo  be 
frequently  combined  whli  a  qwon  of  nSffoOB  mozaK^: 
men  wish  to  be  aa  ireD  off  msHu^  can  in  Hm  irorid,  wit)^ 
oQt  feregmng  their  clumce  of  modier.  Sane  pfayncal 
gratifications  cannot  be  indulged  in  without  crime ;  from 
mich  th^  strictly  abstain.  The  enjoyment  of  others  is 
sanctioned  l^  religion  and  morality ;  to  these  the  heart, 
the  imagination,  and  life  itself,  are  nnreserredly  given  up ; 
till,  in  matching  at  these  lesser  gifta,  men  lose  sight  of  those 
more  precious  possessions  which  constitute  the  gloiy  and 
the  greatness  of  mankind. 

The  reproach  I  address  to  the  principle  of  equality  is 
not  that  it  leads  men  away  in  the  pnrsnit  of  forbidden  en- 
joymeats,  but  that  it  absorbs  them  wholly  in  quest  of  those 
which  are  allowed.  By  these  means,  a  kind  of  virtuoDs 
mateiiaiiBm  may  ultimately  be  established  in  the  world, 
which  would  not  cormpt,  but  enervate,  the  soul,  and  ncose- 
lessly  tmbend  its  springs  of  action. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

WHT  SOME  AMEBICANS  MANIFEST  A  SOBT  OF  FANATICAL 

spmrruAUSM. 

ALTHOUGH  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  good  things 
of  this  world  is  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  certain  momentary  outbreaks  occur,  when 
their  souls  seem  suddenly  to  burst  the  bonds  of  matter 
by  which  they  are  restrained,  and  to  soar  impetuously 
towards  Heaven.  In  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  half-peopled  country  of  the  Far  West,  itiner- 
ant preachers  may  be  met  with,  who  hawk  about  the  word 
of  God  from  place  to  place.  Whole  families,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  cross  rough  passes  and  untrodden 
wilds,  coming  from  a  great  distance,  to  join  a  camp-meet- 
ing, where  they  totally  forget,  for  several  days  and  nights, 
in  listening  to  these  discourses,  the  cares  of  business  and 
even  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  body. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  American  society,  you 
meet  with  men  full  of  a  fanatical  and  almost  wild  spiritual- 
ism, which  hardly  exists  in  Europe.  From  time  to  time, 
strange  sects  arise,  which  endeavor  to  strike  out  extraordi- 
nary paths  to  eternal  happiness.  Religious  insanity  is  very 
common  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  ought  these  fitcts  to  surprise  us.  It  was  not  man 
who  implanted  in  himself  the  taste  for  what  is  infinite,  and 
the  love  of  what  is  immortal :  these  lofly  instincts  are  not 
the  ofispring  of  his  capricious  will ;  their  steadfiist  founda- 
tion is  fixed  in  human  nature,  and  they  exist  in  spite  of  his 
efforts.     He  may  cross  and  distort  them  ;  destroy  them  he 

cannot. 
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The  soul  has  wants  which  must  be  satisfied ;  and  wliat- 
ever  paina  be  taken  to  divert  it  from  itself,  it  soon  grows 
wear^,  restless,  and  disquieted  amidst  tlie  enjoyments  of 
sense.  If  ever  tlie  faculties  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind were  exclusively  bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  material 
objects,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  an  amazing  reacdon 
would  take  place  in  the  souls  of  some  men.  They  would 
drift  at  large  in  the  world  of  spirits,  for  fear  of  remaining 
shackled  by  tlie  close  bondage  of  the  body- 
It  is  not,  then,  wonderful,  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
whose  thoughts  tend  earthward,  a  small  number  of  mdivid- 
nala  are  to  be  found  who  turn  their  looks  to  HesTcm.  1 
should  be  soiprised  if  mysticism  did  not  soon  make  sane 
advance  amongst  a  people  solely  engaged  in  promoting 
their  own  worldly  welfare. 

It  is  said  that  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  were  peopled 
by  the  persecutions  of  the  Emperors  and  the  massacres  of 
the  Circus ;  I  should  rather  say,  that  it  was  by  the  luxuries 
of  Rome  and  the  Epicurean  philosophy  of  Greece. 

If  their  social  condition,  their  present  circumstances,  and 
their  laws  did  not  confine  the  minds  of  the  Americans  so 
closely  to  the  porsuit  of  worldly  wel&re,  it  is  probable  that 
ihey  would  display  more  reserve  and  more  experience 
whenever  their  attention  is  tamed  to  things  immaterial, 
and  that  they  would  check  themselves  without  difficulty. 
But  they  feel  imprisoned  within  bounds,  which  they  will 
i^parently  never  be  allowed  to  pass.  As  soon  as  they 
have  passed  these  bounds,  their  minds  know  not  where  to 
fix  themselves,  and  they  oflen  rush  onrestrained  byroad 
the  range  of  common  sense. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

WHY  THE  AMERICANS  ABE  SO  RESTLESS  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 

THEIR  PROSPERTTT. 

IN  certain  remote  comers  of  the  Old  World,  you  may 
still  sometimes  stnmble  upon  a  small  district  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the  general  tumult, 
and  to  have  remained  stationary  whilst  everything  around 
it  was  in  motion.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  ignorant  and  poor ;  they  take  no  part  in  the 
business  of  the  coimtry,  and  are  frequently  oppressed  by 
the  government ;  yet  their  countenances  are  generally 
placid,  and  their  spirits  light. 

In  America,  I  saw  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  men 
placed  in  the  happiest  circumstances  which  the  world  af- 
fords :  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  cloud  habitually  hung  upon 
their  brow,  and  I  thought  them  serious,  and  almost  sad, 
even  in  their  pleasures. 

The  chief  reason  of  this  contrast  is,  that  the  former  do 
not  think  of  the  ills  they  endure,  while  the  latter  are  for- 
ever brooding  over  advantages  they  do  not  possess.  It  is 
strange  to  see  with  what  feverish  ardor  the  Americans  pur- 
sue their  own  welfare  ;  and  to  watch  the  vague  dread  that 
constantly  torments  them,  lest  they  should  not  have  chosen 
the  shortest  path  which  may  lead  to  it. 

A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  this  world's 
goods  as  if  he  were  certain  never  to  die ;  and  he  is  so 
hasty  in  grasping  at  all  within  his  reach,  that  one  would 
suppose  he  was  constantly  afraid  of  not  living  long  enough 
to  enjoy  them.     He  clutches  everything,  he  holds  nothing 
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&5t,  but  soon  loosens  his  grasp  to  pursue  fresh  gratifica- 

tiODS. 

Id  the  United  States,  a  man  bnilda  a  house  in  which  to 
Bpend  his  old  age,  and  he  sells  it  before  the  roof  is  on ;  be 
plants  a  garden,  and  lets  it  just  as  the  trees  are  coming  into 
bearing ;  he  brings  a.  field  into  tillage,  and  leaves  other  men 
to  gather  the  crops ;  he  embraces  a  profession,  and  gives  it 
up  ;  he  settles  in  a  place,  which  he  soon  afterwards  leaves, 
to  carry  his  changeable  longings  elsewhere.  If  his  private 
affiiirs  leave  him  any  leisure,  he  instantly  plunges  into  the 
vortex  of  politics  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  unremit- 
ting labor,  he  finds  he  has  a  few  days'  vacation,  his  eager 
curiosity  whirls  him  over  tlie  vast  extent  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  will  travel  fifteen  himdred  miles  in  a  few 
days,  to  shake  off  his  happiness.  Death  at  length  overtakes 
him,  but  it  is  before  he  is  weary  of  his  bootless  chase  of 
that  complete  felicity  which  forever  escapes  him. 

At  first  sight,  there  is  something  snrpri^ng  in  this 
Etrsnge  unrest  of  so  many  happy  men,  restless  in  the 
midst  of  abundance.  The  spectacle  itself  is,  however,  as 
old  as  the  world  ;  the  novelty  is,  to  see  a  whole  people  fut- 
nish  an  exemplification  of  it 

Their  taste  for  physical  gratifications  mtist  be  regarded 
as  the  ori^nal  source  of  that  secret  inquietude  which  the 
actions  of  the  Americans  betray,  and  of  that  inconstancy 
(^  which  they  daily  afford  fresh  examples.  He  who  has 
Bet  his  heart  exclusively  upon  the  pursuit  of  woridly  wel- 
&re  is  always  in  a  huny,  for  he  has  but  a  limited  time  at 
his  disposal  to  reach,  to  grasp,  and  to  enjoy  iL  The  recol- 
lection of  the  shortness  of  life  is  a  constant  spur  to  him. 
Besides  the  good  things  which  he  possesses,  he  every  in- 
Btant  fancies  a  thousand  others,  which  death  will  prevent 
him  from  trying  if  he  does  not  try  them  soon.  This 
thonght  fills  him  with  anxiety,  fear,  and  regret,  and  keeps 
his  mind  in  ceaseless  trepidation,  which  leads  him  perpetu- 
ally to  change  his  phuis  and  his  abode. 
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If,  in  addition  to  the  taste  for  physical  well-being,  a  social 
condition  be  superadded,  in  which  neither  laws  nor  customs 
retain  any  person  in  his  place,  there  is  a  great  additional 
stimulant  to  this  restlessness  of  temper.  Men  will  then  be 
seen  continually  to  change  their  track,  for  fear  of  missing 
the  shortest  cut  to  happiness. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that,  if  men,  passionately 
bent  upon  physical  gratifications,  desire  eagerly,  they  are 
also  easily  discouraged :  as  their  ultimate  object  is  to  enjoy, 
the  means  to  reach  that  object  must  be  prompt  and  easy,  or 
the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  gratification  would  be  greater 
than  the  gratification  itself.  Their  prevailing  firame  of 
mind,  then,  is  at  once  ardent  and  relaxed,  violent  and 
enervated.  Death  is  often  less  dreaded  by  them  than  per- 
severance in  continuous  efforts  to  one  end. 

The  equality  of  conditions  leads  by  a  still  straighter 
road  to  several  of  the  effects  which  I  have  here  described. 
When  all  the  privileges  of  birth  and  fortune  are  abolished, 
when  all  professions  are  accessible  to  all,  and  a  man's  own 
energies  may  place  him  at  the  top  of  any  one  of  them, 
an  easy  and  unbounded  career  seems  open  to  his  ambition, 
and  he  will  readily  persuade  himself  that  he  is  bom  to  no 
vulgar  destinies.  But  this  is  an  erroneous  notion,  which 
is  corrected  by  daily  experience.  The  same  equality  which 
allows  every  citizen  to  conceive  these  lofty  hopes,  renders 
all  the  citizens  less  able  to  realize  them :  it  circumscribes 
their  powers  on  every  side,  whilst  it  gives  freer  scope  to 
their  desires.  Not  only  are  they  themselves  powerless,  but 
they  are  met  at  every  step  by  immense  obstacles,  which 
they  did  not  at  first  perceive.  They  have  swept  away  the 
privileges  of  some  of  their  fellow-creatures  which  stood  in 
their  way,  but  they  have  opened  the  door  to  universal  com- 
petition ;  the  barrier  has  changed  its  shape  rather  than  its 
position.  When  men  are  nearly  alike,  and  all  follow  the 
same  track,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  individual  to 
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walk  quick  and  deave  a  my  Hiaaa^  t3w  dame  dnong 
whicb  sorroonda  and  |n«flses  Um.  ^lia  ooutant  itrife 
between  the  inclinadtHU  apnoffog  from  the  eqoiGty  of 
condidon  and  the  means  it  sappIiflB  to  Mtiify  them,  har- 
asses  and  wearies  the  mind. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  men  aimed  at  m  d«gne  df  free- 
dom which  should  completcJj  content  them ;  thef  would 
then  enjoy  their  independence  vithoat  anzie^  and  with- 
oat  impatience.  But  men  will  never  eetaUish  any  eqaality 
with  which  they  can  be  contented.  Whatever  efforts  a 
people  may  make,  they  will  never  succeed  in  redttdng  all 
the  condidons  of  sode^  to  a  perfect  level;  and  even  if 
they  unhappily  attained  that  absi^te  and  complete  eqnali^  , 
of  posidon,  die  inequality  of  minds  would  sdll  renuun, 
which,  conung  direcdy  from  the  hand  of  God,  will  forever 
escape  the  laws  of  man.  However  democratic,  then,  the 
social  state  and  the  political  consdtudon  of  a  people  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  every  member  of  the  community  will 
always  find  out  several  points  about  him  which  overlook 
his  own  posidon ;  and  we  may  foresee  that  his  looks  will 
be  doggedly  fixed  in  that  direction.  When  inequality  of 
condidons  is  the  common  law  of  society,  the  most  marked 
ineqmdidea  do  not  strike  the  eye :  when  everything  is 
nearly  on  the  same  level,  the  slightest  are  marked  enough 
to  hurt  it.  Hence,  the  desire  of  equality  always  becomes 
more  insatiable  in  propordon  as  equality  is  more  complete. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  men  easily  attain  a  certain 
equality  of  condition  ;  but  they  can  never  attain  as  much  as 
they  desire.  It  perpetually  retires  from  before  them,  yet 
without  hiding  itself  from  their  sight,  and  in  retiring  draws 
them  on.  At  every  moment  they  think  they  are  about 
to  grasp  it ;  it  escapes  at  evety  moment  from  their  bold. 
They  are  near  enough  to  see  its  charms,  but  too  &r  off  to 
enjoy  them ;  and  b^re  they  have  iully  tasted  its  delights, 
&ey  die. 
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To  these  causes  most  be  attributed  that  strange  melan- 
choly which  oftentimes  haunts  the  inhabitants  of  demo- 
cratic countries  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance,  and  that 
disgust  at  life  which  sometimes  seizes  upon  them  in  the 
midst  of  calm  and  easy  circumstances.  Complaints  are 
made  in  France  that  the  number  of  suicides  increases ;  in 
America  suicide  is  rare,  but  insanity  is  said  to  be  more  com- 
mon there  than  anywhere  else.  These  are  all  different 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease.  The  Americans  do  not  put 
an  end  to  their  lives,  however  disquieted  they  may  be,  be- 
cause their  religion  forbids  it ;  and  amongst  them  material- 
ism may  be  said  hardly  to  exist,  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral passion  for  physical  gratification.  The  will  resists,  but 
reason  frequently  gives  way. 

In  democratic  times,  enjoyments  are  more  intense  than 
in  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
partake  in  them  is  vastly  larger :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  man's  hopes  and  desires  are  oftener 
blasted,  the  soul  is  more  stricken  and  perturbed,  and  care 
itself  more  keen. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


HOW  THE  TASTE  FOE  PHYSICAL  GRATIFICATIONS  IS  UNITED 
IN  AMERICA  TO  LOVE  OF  FREEDOM  ASD  ATTENTION  TO 
FUBUC  AFFAIR3. 


WHEN  a  democratic  state  turns  to  absolute  mon- 
archy, the  activity  which  was  before  directed  to 
public  and  to  private  a^rs  is  all  at  once  centred  upon  the 
latter:  the  immediate  consequence  is.  for  some  time,  great 
physical  prosperity ;  but  this  impulse  soon  slackens,  and  the 
amount  of  productive  industry  is  checked.  I  know  not  if 
a  single  trading  or  manufacturing  people  can  be  cited,  from 
the  Tynans  down  to  the  Florentines  and  the  English,  who 
were  not  a  free  people  also.  There  is  therefore  a  close 
bond  and  necessary  relation  between  these  two  elements,  — 
freedom  and  productive  indostry. 

This  proposition  is  generally  true  of  all  nations,  but  es- 
pecially of  democratic  nations.  I  have  already  shown  tJiat 
men  who  live  in  ages  of  equality  continually  require  to  form 
associations  in  order  to  procure  the  things  they  covet ;  and, 
on  the  other  band,  I  have  shown  how  great  pditical  free- 
dom improves  and  diffuses  the  art  of  association.  Free- 
dom in  these  ages  is  therefore  especially  favoralJe  to  the 
production  of  wealth ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive,  that 
despotism  is  especially  adverse  to  the  same  result. 

The  nature  of  despotic  power  in  democratic  ages  is  not 
to  be  fierce  or  cruel,  but  minute  and  meddling.  Despotism 
of  this  kind,  though  it  does  not  trample  on  humanity,  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  genius  of  commerce  and  the  pui^ 
roits  of  induBtiy. 
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Thus,  the  men  of  democratic  times  require  to  be  free  in 
order  more  readily  to  procure  those  physical  enjoyments 
for  which  they  are  always  longing.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  excessive  taste  they  conceive  for  these 
same  enjoyments  makes  them  surrender  to  the  first  master 
who  appears.  The  passion  for  worldly  welfare  then  defeats 
itself,  and,  without  their  perceiving  it,  throws  the  object  of 
their  desires  to  a  greater  distance. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  most  dangerous  passage  in  the  history 
of  a  democratic  people.  When  the  taste  for  physical  grat- 
ifications amongst  them  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  their 
education  and  their  experience  of  free  institutions,  the  time 
will  come  when  men  are  carried  away,  and  lose  all  self- 
restraint,  at  the  sight  of  the  new  possessions  they  are  about 
to  obtain.  In  their  intense  and  exclusive  anxiety  to  make 
a  fortune,  they  lose  sight  of  the  close  connection  which 
exists  between  the  private  fortune  of  each  and  the  pros- 
perity of  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  violence  to  such  a 
people  in  order  to  strip  them  of  the  rights  they  enjoy;  they 
themselves  willingly  loosen  their  hold.  The  discharge  of 
political  duties  appears  to  them  to  be  a  troublesome  im- 
pediment, which  diverts  them  from  their  occupations  and 
business.  If  they  be  required  to  elect  representatives,  to 
support  the  government  by  personal  service,  to  meet  on 
public  business,  they  think  they  have  no  time,  —  they  can- 
not waste  their  precious  hours  in  useless  engagements: 
such  idle  amusements  are  unsuited  to  serious  men,  who  are 
engaged  with  the  more  important  interests  of  life.  These 
people  think  they  are  following  the  principle  of  self-inter- 
est, but  the  idea  they  entertain  of  that  principle  is  a  very 
rude  one  ;  and  the  better  to  look  after  what  they  call  their 
own  business,  they  neglect  their  chief  business,  which  is  to 
remain  their  own  masters. 

As  the  citizens  who  labor  do  not  care  to  attend  to  public 
affairs,  and  as  the  class  which  might  devote  its  leisure  to 
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these  duties  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  plttce  of  die  gavem- 
meot  is,  as  it  were,  unfilled.  If,  at  that  critical  moment, 
some  able  and  ambitious  man  grasps  the  supreme  power, 
he  will  find  the  road  to  every  kind  of  usurpation  open  b*- 
fore  him.  If  he  does  but  attend  for  some  time  to  the 
rial  prosperity  of  the  country,  no  more  will  be  demanded 
of  him.  Above  all,  he  must  insure  public  tranquilli^: 
men  who  are  possessed  by  the  passion  for  physical  gratifr 
cation  generally  find  out  that  the  turmoil  of  freedom  di^ 
tnrbs  their  welfare,  before  they  discover  how  freedom 
itself  serves  to  promote  it.  If  the  slightest  rumor  of  pnln 
lie  commotion  intrudes  into  the  petty  pleasures  of  privata 
life,  they  are  aroused  and  alarmed  by  it.  The  fear  of 
anarchy  perpetually  haunts  tliem,  and  they  are  alm^ 
ready  to  fling  away  their  freedom  at  the  first  disturbance. 

I  readily  admit  that  public  tranquillity  is  a  great  good ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  forget  that  all  nations  have 
been  ensUved  by  being  kept  in  good  order.  Certainly,  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  nations  ought  to  despise  public 
tranquillity  ;  but  that  state  ought  not  to  content  them.  A 
nation  which  asks  nothing  of  its  government  but  the  main- 
tenance of  order  is  already  a  slave  at  heart,  —  the  slave  of 
its  own  well-being,  awaiting  but  the  hand  that  will  bind  it. 

By  such  a  nation,  the  despotism  of  fitction  is  not  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  despotism  of  an  individual.  When 
the  bulk  of  the  community  are  engrossed  by  private  con- 
cerns, the  smallest  parties  need  not  despair  of  getting  the 
upper  hand  in  public  afiairs.  At  such  dmes,  it  is  not  rare 
to  see  upon  the  great  stage  of  the  worid,  as  we  see  at  our 
theatres,  a  multitade  represented  by  a  few  players,  who 
alone  speak  in  the  name  of  an  absent  or  inattentive  crowd : 
they  alone  are  in  action,  whilst  all  others  are  stationary ; 
thqr  regulate  everything  by  their  own  caprice ;  they  change 
lite  laws,  and  tyrannize  at  will  over  the  manners  of  the 
coimtzj;  and  then  men  wonder  to  see  into  how  small  a 
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number  of  weak  and  worthless  hands  a  great  people  may 
M. 

Hitherto,  the  Americans  have  fortunately  escaped  all  the 
perils  which  I  have  just  pointed  out ;  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  really  deserving  of  admiration.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  fewer  idle  men  are  to  be 
met  with  than  in  America,  or  where  all  who  work  are 
more  eager  to  promote  their  own  wel&re.  But  if  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Americans  for  physical  gratifications  is  vehe- 
ment, at  least  it  is  not  indiscriminate ;  and  reason,  though 
unable  to  restrain  it,  still  directs  its  course. 

An  American  attends  to  his  private  concerns  as  if  he 
were  alone  in  the  world,  and  the  next  minute  he  gives 
himself  up  to  the  common  weal  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
them.  At  one  time,  he  seems  animated  by  the  most 
selfish  cupidity ;  at  another,  by  the  most  lively  patriotism. 
The  human  heart  cannot  be  thus  divided.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  alternately  display  so  strong  and 
so  similar  a  passion  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  their  free- 
dom, that  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  passions  are  united 
and  mingled  in  some  part  of  their  character.  And  indeed, 
the  Americans  believe  their  freedom  to  be  the  best  instru- 
ment and  surest  safeguard  of  their  welfiire :  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  one  by  the  other.  They  by  no  means  think 
that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  public  af- 
fiurs ;  they  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  secure  for  themselves  a  government  which  will 
allow  them  to  acquire  the  things  they  covet,  and  which 
will  not  debar  them  fi^m  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  those 
possessions  which  they  have  already  acquired. 
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I2J  the  United  States,  oa  tita  eevoalii  djif  of  ovory  woeii, 
the  tmding  and  working  Hie  of  the  natioa  seenu  ni^ 
pended ;  all  noises  cease;  a  deep  tnuiqaillity,  say  latber  the 
solemn  calm  of  meditatioii,  aocceeds  the  tormtnl  <^  the 
week,  and  the  soul  resumes  possession  and  contemplation 
c£  itself.  Upon  this  day,  the  marts  of  traffic  are  deserted ; 
every  member  of  the  community,  accompanied  by  his  chil- 
dren, goes  to  church,  where  he  listens  to  strange  language, 
which  would  seem  unsuited  to  his  ear.  He  is  told  of  the 
countless  evils  caused  by  pride  and  covetonsness ;  he  is  re- 
minded of  the  necessi^  of  checking  his  desires,  of  the  finer 
pleasures  which  belong  to  virtue  alone,  and  of  the  true 
liappiness  which  attends  it.  On  his  return  borne,  he  does 
not  turn  to  the  ledgers  of  his  business,  but  lie  opens  the 
book  of  Holy  Scripture ;  there  he  meets  with  sublime  and 
affecting  descriptions  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  of  the  infinite  magnificence  of  the  handiwork  of 
God,  and  of  the  lof^  destinies  of  man,  his  duties,  and  bis 
immortal  privileges. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  American  at  times  steab  an  hour 
from  himself;  and,  laying  aside  for  a  while  the  pet^  pas- 
sions which  agitate  his  life,  and  the  ephemeral  interests 
which  engross  it,  he  strays  at  once  into  an  ideal  world, 
where  all  is  great,  eternal,  and  pure. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  in  another  part  of  this 
wtork,  the  causes  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  pditical 
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institations  of  the  Americans  is  attributable,  and  religion 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  amongst  them. 
I  am  now  treating  of  the  Americans  in  an  individual  ca- 
pacity, and  I  again  observe,  that  religion  is  not  less  useful 
to  each  citizen  than  to  die  whole  state.  The  Americans 
show,  by  their  practice,  that  they  feel  the  high  necessity  of 
imparting  morality  to  democratic  communities  by  means 
of  religion.  What  they  think  of  themselves  in  this  respect 
is  a  truth  of  which  every  democratic  nation  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  persuaded. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  social  and  political  constitution 
of  a  people  predisposes  them  to  adopt  certain  doctrines  and 
tastes,  which  afterwards  flourish  without  difficulty  amongst 
them ;  whilst  the  same  causes  may  divert  them  from  cer- 
tain other  opinions  and  propensities,  without  any  voluntary 
effort,  and,  as  it  were,  without  any  distinct  consciousness, 
on  their  part.  The  whole  art  of  the  legislator  is  correctly 
to  discern  beforehand  these  natural  inclinations  of  com- 
munities of  men,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  should 
be  fostered,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  check 
them.  For  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  legislator  difiiE^r 
at  different  times ;  only  the  goal  towards  which  the  human 
race  ought  ever  to  be  tending  is  stationary :  the  means  of 
reaching  it  are  perpetually  varied. 

If  I  had  been  bom  in  an  aristocratic  age,  in  the  midst  of 
a  nation  where  the  hereditary  wealth  of  some,  and  the  irre- 
mediable penury  of  others,  equally  diverted  men  from  the 
idea  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  held  the  soul,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  fixed  on  the  contemplation  of 
another  world,  I  should  then  wish  that  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  rouse  that  people  to  a  sense  of  their  wants  ;  I  should 
seek  to  discover  more  rapid  and  easy  means  for  satisfying 
the  fresh  desires  which  I  might  have  awakened  ;  and, 
directing  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  citizens  to 
physical  pursuits,  I  should  endeavor  to  stimulate  them  to 
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promote  their  own  well-beiEg.  If  it  happened  that  some 
men  were  tlius  immoderately  incited  to  the  pursnit  of 
licbes,  and  caused  to  display  an  eiicessive  liking  for  physi- 
cal gratifications,  I  should  not  be  alarmed ;  these  peculiar 
cases  would  soon  disappear  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  attention  of  the  legislators  of  democracies  is  called 
to  other  cares.  Give  democratic  nations  education  and 
freedom,  and  leave  them  alone.  They  will  soon  learn  to 
draw  from  tliis  world  all  the  benefits  which  it  can  afford  ; 
they  will  improve  each  of  the  useful  arts,  and  will  day  by  day 
render  lile  more  comfortable,  more  convenient,  and  more 
easy.  Their  social  condition  naturally  urges  them  in  this 
direction  ;  I  do  not  fear  that  they  will  slacken  their  eourse. 

But  whilst  man  takes  delight  in  this  honest  and  lavHul 
pursuit  c^  his  own  well-being,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
he  may,  in  the  end,  lose  the  use  of  his  sublimest  fitculties  ; 
and  that,  whilst  he  is  busied  in  improving  all  around  luro, 
he  may  at  length  degrade  himself.  Here,  and  here  only, 
does  the  peril  lie.  It  should  therefore  be  tlie  unceasing 
object  of  the  legislators  of  democracies,  and  of  all  the  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  men  who  live  there,  to  raise  the 
souls  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  keep  them  lifWd  up  to- 
wards Heaven.  It  is  necessary  that  all  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  future  destinies  of  democratic  society  should 
unite,  and  that  all  should  make  joint  and  continual  efibrts 
to  difiuse  the  love  of  the  infinite,  lofty  aspirations,  and  a 
love  of  pleasures  not  of  earth.  If^  amongst  the  opinions 
of  a  democratic  people,  any  of  those  pernicious  tbeories 
exist  which  tend  to  inculcate  that  all  perishes  with  the 
body,  let  men  by  whom  such  theories  are  professed  be 
marked  as  the  natural  foes  of  the  whole  people. 

The  materialists  are  offiensive  to  me  in  many  respects  ; 
their  doctrines  I  hold  to  be  pemicions,  and  I  am  disgusted 
At  their  arrogance.     If  thdr  system  could  be  of  any  utili^ 
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to  man,  it  would  seem  to  be  bj  ^ving  him  a  modest  opin- 
ion of  himself:  but  these  reasoners  show  that  it  is  not  so  ; 
and  when  they  think  they  have  said  enough  to  prove  that 
they  are  brutes,  they  appear  as  proud  as  if  they  had  de- 
monstrated that  they  are  gods. 

Materialism  is,  amongst  all  nations,  a  dangerous  disease 
of  the  human  mind ;  but  it  is  more  especially  to  be  dreaded 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  because  it  readily  amalga- 
mates with  that  vice  which  is  most  fiuniliar  to  the  heart 
under  such  circumstances.  Democracy  encourages  a  taste 
for  physical  gratification  :  this  taste,  if  it  become  excessive, 
soon  disposes  men  to  beheve  that  all  is  matter  only ;  and 
materialism,  in  its  turn,  hurries  them  on  with  mad  impa- 
tience to  these  same  delights :  such  is  the  fiital  circle  within 
which  democratic  nations  are  driven  round.  It  were  well 
that  they  should  see  the  danger,  and  hold  back. 

Most  reUgions  are  only  general,  simple,  and  practical 
means  of  teaching  men  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  That  is  the  greatest  benefit  which  a  democratic 
people  derives  from  its  belief,  and  hence  belief  is  more 
necessary  to  such  a  people  tlian  to  all  others.  When, 
therefore,  any  religion  has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  a  de- 
mocracy, beware  that  you  do  not  disturb  it;  but  rather 
watch  it  carefully,  as  the  most  precious  bequest  of  aristo- 
cratic ages.  Seek  not  to  supersede  the  old  religious  opin- 
ions of  men  by  new  ones,  lest  in  the  passage  firom  one 
faith  to  another,  the  soul  being  left  for  a  while  stripped  of 
all  belief  the  love  of  physical  gratifications  should  grow 
upon  it,  and  fill  it  wholly. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  assuredly  not  more 
rational  than  that  of  materialism ;  nevertheless,  if  it  were 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  democracy  should  choose  one 
of  the  two,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  decide  that  the  com- 
munity would  run  less  risk  of  being  brutalized  by  believing 
that  the  soul  of  man  will  pass  into  the  carcass  of  a  hog, 
than  by  believing  that  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  at  aU* 
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The  belief  in  a  supersenual  and  immortal  principle,  Diitted 
for  a  time  to  matter,  is  so  indispensable  to  man's  greatness, 
that  its  effects  are  striking,  even  when  it  b  not  united  to  the 
doctrine  of  future  reward  and  pimisbment,  or  even  when 
it  teaehes  no  more  than  that,  after  death,  the  divine  princi- 
ple contained  in  man  is  absorbed  in  tlie  Deity,  or  trans- 
ferred to  animate  the  fi-ame  of  some  other  creature.  Men 
holding  so  imperfect  a  behef  will  still  consider  the  bodv  as 
the  secondary-  ajid  inferior  portion  of  their  nature,  and  will 
despise  it  even  whilst  they  yield  to  its  influence ;  whereas 
they  have  a  natural  esteem  and  secret  admiration  for  the 
immaterial  part  of  man,  even  though  they  sometimes  refuse 
to  submit  to  its  authority.  That  is  enough  to  give  a  lofty -^ 
cast  to  their  opinions  and  their  tastes,  and  to  bid  them  tend, 
with  no  interested  motive,  and  as  it  were  by  impulse,  to 
pore  feelings  and  elevated  thoughts. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Socrates  and  his  followers  had  any 
fixed  opinions  as  to  what  would  be&U  man  hereafter ;  but 
the  sole  point  of  belief  which  they  did  firmly  maintain  — 
that  the  soul  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  body,  and 
survives  it  —  was  enough  to  give  the  Platonic  philosophy 
that  sublime  aspiration  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  works  of  Plato,  that  many  philosoph- 
ical writers,  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  professed 
materialism.  These  writers  have  not  reached  us,  or  have 
reached  us  in  mere  fragments.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  almost  all  ages ;  the  greater  part  of  the  most 
fiunous  minds  in  Uterature  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  a 
spiritual  philosophy.  The  instinct  and  the  taste  of  the 
human  race  maintain  those  doctrines ;  they  save  them 
oftentimes  in  spite  of  men  themselves,  and  raise  the  names 
of  their  defenders  above  the  tide  of  time.  It  must  not, 
then,  be  supposed  that,  at  any  period,  or  under  any  politi- 
cal condition,  the  passion  for  physical  gratifications,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  superinduced  by  Uiat  passion,  can  ever 
content  a  whole  people.     The  heart  of  man  is  of  a  larger 
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mould  ;  it  can  at  once  comprise  a  taste  for  the  possessions 
of  earth,  and  the  love  of  those  of  Heaven :  at  times,  it  may 
seem  to  cUng  devotedly  to  the  one,  but  it  will  never  be  long 
without  thinking  of  the  other. 

If  it  be  easy  to  see  that  it  is  more  particularly  important 
in  democratic  ages  that  spiritual  opinions  should  prevail,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  by  what  means  those  who  govern  demo- 
cratic nations  may  make  them  predominate.  I  am  no  be- 
liever in  the  prosperity,  any  more  than  in  the  durabiUty, 
of  official  philosophies ;  and  as  to  state  religions,  I  have 
always  held  that,  if  they  be  sometimes  of  momentary  ser- 
vice to  the  interests  of  political  power,  they  always,  sooner 
or  later,  become  fetal  to  the  Church.  Nor  do  I  agree  with 
those  who  think  that,  to  raise  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  to  make  them  do  honor  to  her  spiritual  doc- 
trines,  it  is  desirable  indirectly  to  give  her  ministen.  a  polit- 
ical  influence  which  the  laws  deny  them.  I  am  so  much 
alive  to  the  almost  inevitable  dangers  which  beset  religious 
belief  whenever  the  clergy  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
I  am  so  convinced  that  Christianity  must  be  maintained  at 
any  cost  in  the  bosom  of  modem  democracies,  that  I  had 
rather  shut  up  the  priesthood  within  the  sanctuary,  than 
allow  them  to  step  beyond  it. 

What  means  then  remain  in  the  hands  of  constituted  au- 
thorities to  bring  men  back  to  spiritual  opinions,  or  to  hold 
them  fast  to  the  religion  by  which  those  opinions  are  sug- 
gested? 

My  answer  will  do  me  harm  in  the  eyes  of  politicians. 
I  believe  that  the  sole  effectual  means  which  governments 
can  employ,  in  order  to  have  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  duly  respected,  is  ever  to  act  as  if  they 
believed  in  it  themselves ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  only  by 
scrupulous  conformity  to  religious  morality  in  great  affairs, 
that  they  can  hope  to  teach  the  community  at  large  to 
know,  to  love,  and  to  observe  it  in  the  lesser  concerns  oi  life. 

VOLi  II.  8*  L 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


THERE  is  a  closer  tie  than  is  commonly  supposed  be- 
tween the  improvement  of  the  soul  and  tlie  ameliora- 
tioB  of  what  belongs  to  the  body.  Man  may  leave  these 
two  things  apart,  and  consider  each  of  them  alternately ; 
bat  be  cannot  sever  them  entirely  without  at  last  losing 
sight  of  both. 

The  beasts  have  the  same  senses  as  oorselves,  and  very 
nearly  Uie  same  appetites.  We  have  no  sensoal  passions 
which  are  not  common  to  our  race  and  theirs,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  found,  at  least  in  the  germ,  in  a  dog  as  well 
as  in  a  man.  Whence  is  it,  then,  that  the  animals  can 
only  provide  for  their  first  and  lowest  wants,  whereas  we 
can  infinitely  vary  and  endlessly  increase  our  enjoyments? 

We  are  superior  to  the  beasts  m  this,  that  we  use  our 
souls  to  find  out  those  material  benefits  to  which  they  are 
only  led  by  instinct.  In  man,  the  angel  teaches  tlie  brute 
the  art  of  satisfying  its  desires.  It  is  because  man  is  ca- 
pable of  rising  above  the  things  of  the  body,  and  of  con- 
temning life  itself,  of  which  the  beasts  have  not  the  least 
notion,  that  he  can  multiply  these  same  goods  of  the  body 
to  a  degree  which  the  inferior  races  cannot  conceive  of. 

Whatever  elevates,  enlarges,  and  expands  the  soul,  ren- 
ders it  more  capable  of  succeeding  in  those  very  under- 
takings which  concern  it  not  Whatever,  on  the  other 
hand,  enervates  or  lowers  it,  weakens  it  tot  all  purposes, 
the  chief  as  well  as  the  least,  and  threatens  to  render  it 
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almost  equally  impotent  for  both.  Hence  the  soul  must 
remain  great  and  strong,  though  it  were  only  to  devote  its 
strength  and  greatness  from  time  to  time  to  the  service  of 
the  body.  If  men  were  ever  to  content  themselves  with 
material  objects,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  lose  by  de- 
grees the  art  of  producing  them ;  and  they  would  enjoy 
them  in  the  end,  like  the  brutes,  without  discernment  and 
without  improvement. 


m 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

HOW,  WHEN  COSDinoSS  AHE  EQUAL  AND  SCEPTICISM  IS  RIFE, 
IT  IS  IMPORTAST   TO  DIRECT  HUMAN  ACTIONS   TO  DISTANT 

OBJECTS. 


IN  ages  of  faith,  the  final  aim  of  life  is  placed  beyond  life, 
The  men  of  those  ages,  therefore,  naturally  and  almost 
involuntarily,  accustom  themselves  to  fix  their  gaze  for 
many  years  on  some  immovable  object,  towards  which 
they  are  constantly  tending ;  and  they  learn  hy  insensible 
degrees  to  repress  a  nmltitude  of  petty  passing  desires,  in 
order  to  be  the  better  able  to  content  tliat  great  and  lasting 
desire  which  possesses  them.  When  these  same  men  en- 
gage in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  the  same  habits  may  be 
traced  in  their  conduct.  They  are  apt  to  set  up  some 
general  and  certain  aim  and  end  to  their  actions  here  be- 
low, towards  which  all  their  efforts  are  directed :  they  do 
not  turn  from  day  to  day  to  chase  some  novel  object  of 
desire,  but  they  have  settled  designs  which  they  are  never 
weary  of  pursning. 

This  explains  why  religious  nations  have  so  often  achieved 
such  lasting  results :  for  whilst  they  were  thinking  only  of 
the  other  world,  they  had  found  out  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  this.  Religions  ^ve  men  a  general  habit  of  con- 
dacdng  themselves  with  a  view  to  fdtority :  in  this  respect, 
they  are  not  less  useful  to  happiness  ui  this  Ufe  than  to 
felicity  hereafter ;  and  this  is  one  of  their  chief  political 
cbaracteristica. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  light  of  &ith  grows  dim,  the 
range  of  man's  ught  is  circumscribed,  as  if  the  end  and 
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aim  of  human  actions  appeared  every  day  to  be  more  with- 
in his  reach.  When  men  have  once  allowed  themselves 
to  think  no  more  of  what  is  to  befiill  them  after  Ufe,  they 
readily  lapse  into  that  complete  and  brutal  indifference  to 
futurity  which  is  but  too  conformable  to  some  propensities 
of  mankind.  As  soon  as  they  have  lost  the  habit  of  placing 
their  chief  hopes  upon  remote  events,  they  naturally  seek 
to  gratify  without  delay  their  smallest  desires;  and  no 
sooner  do  they  despair  of  living  forever,  than  they  are  dis- 
posed to  act  as  if  they  were  to  exist  but  for  a  single  day. 
In  sceptical  ages,  it  is  always  therefore  to  be  feared,  that 
men  may  perpetually  give  way  to  their  daily  casual  de- 
sires; and  that,  wholly  renouncing  whatever  cannot  be 
acquired  without  protracted  effort,  they  may  establish  noth- 
ing great,  permanent,  and  calm. 

If  the  social  condition  of  a  people,  under  these  circum- 
stances, becomes  democratic,  the  danger  which  I  here  point 
out  is  thereby  increased.  When  every  one  is  constantly 
striving  to  change  his  position  ;  when  an  immense  field  for 
competition  is  thrown  open  to  all ;  when  wealth  is  amassed 
or  dissipated  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  amidst 
the  turmoil  of  democracy,  —  visions  of  sudden  and  easy 
fortunes,  of  great  possessions  easily  won  and  lost,  of  chance 
under  all  its  forms,  haunt  the  mind.  The  instability  of 
society  itself  fosters  the  natural  instability  of  man's,  desires. 
In  the  midst  of  these  perpetual  fluctuations  of  his  lot,  the 
present  grows  upon  his  mind,  until  it  conceals  futurity  from 
his  sight,  and  his  looks  go  no  further  than  the  morrow. 

In  those  countries  in  which,  unhappily,  irreligion  and  de- 
mocracy coexist,  philosophers  and  those  in  power  ought  to 
be  always  striving  to  place  the  objects  of  human  actions  &r 
beyond  man's  immediate  range.  Adapting  himself  to  the 
spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age,  the  moralist  must  learn 
to  vindicate  his  principles  in  that  position.  He  must  con- 
stantly endeavor  to  show  his  contemporaries,  that,  even  in 
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the  midst  of  the  perpetaal  commotioii  arousd  thtjm,  it  is 
easier  than  they  think  to  conceive  and  to  esecate  protracted 
undertakings.  He  must  teach  them  that,  although  the  as- 
pect of  mankind  may  have  changed,  the  methods  by  which 
men  may  provide  for  iheir  prosperity  in  this  world  are  still 
the  same ;  and  tliat,  amongst  democratic  nations,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  resisting  a  thousand  petty  selfish 
passions  of  tlie  hour,  that  the  general  and  unquenchable 
passion  for  happiness  can  be  satisfied. 

The  task  of  those  in  power  is  not  less  dearly  marked  out. 
At  all  times  it  is  important  that  those  who  govern  nations 
ehouid  act  with  a  view  to  the  fiiturc :  but  this  is  even  more 
necessary  in  democratic  and  sceptical  ages  than  in  any 
others.  By  acting  tlius.  the  leading  men  of  democracies 
not  only  make  public  adkirs  prosperous,  but  they  also  teach 
private  mdividuals,  by  their  example,  the  art  (^  managing 
their  private  concerns. 

Above  all,  they  must  strive  as  mach  as  possible  to  banish 
chance  from  the  sphere  of  pohtics.  Tbo  sudden  and  unde- 
served promotion  of  a  courtier  produces  only  a  transient 
impres^on  in  an  anstocratic  country,  because  the  aggregate 
institations  and  opinions  of  the  nation  habitually  compel 
men  to  advance  slowly  in  tracks  which  they  cannot  get  out 
aC.  But  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  similar  instances 
of  &vor  exhibited  to  a  democratic  people :  they  give  the 
last  impulse  to  the  public  mind  in  a  direction  where  every- 
thing hurries  it  onwards.  At  times  of  scepticism  and 
equity  more  especially,  the  &vor  of  the  people  or  of  the 
prince,  which  chance  may  confer  or  chance  withhold,  ought 
never  to  stand  in  lieu  of  attainments  or  services.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  every  advancement  should  there  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  some  effort ;  so  that  no  greatness  should  be  of 
too  easy  acquirement,  and  that  ambition  should  be  oHiged 
to  fix  its  gaze  long  upon  an  object  he&re  it  is  gratified. 

Govenunents  must  apply  themselves  to  restore  to  men 
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that  love  of  the  future  with  which  religion  and  the  state 
of  society  no  longer  inspire  them  ;  and,  without  saying  so, 
they  must  practically  teach  the  community  day  by  day  that 
wealth,  feme,  and  power  are  the  rewards  of  labor ;  that 
great  success  stands  at  the  utmost  range  of  long  desires, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  lasting  but  what  is  obtained  by 
toil. 

When  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  foresee  from 
a&r  what  is  likely  to  befall  them  in  the  world,  and  to  feed 
upon  hopes,  they  can  hardly  confine  their  minds  within 
the  precise  limits  of  life,  and  they  are  ready  to  break  the 
boundary,  and  cast  their  looks  beyond.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
by  training  the  members  of  a  community  to  think  of  their 
future  condition  in  this  world,  they  would  be  gradually 
and  unconsciously  brought  nearer  to  religious  convictions. 
Thus,  the  means  which  allow  men,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
to  go  without  religion,  are  perhaps,  after  all,  the  only  means 
we  still  possess  for  bringing  mankind  back,  by  a  long  and 
roundabout  path,  to  a  state  of  feith. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


WHY  AMONGST   THE    AMEHiCAKS   ALL   H0Si3T    CALLINGS   AEE 
CONSIDERED   HOKORABLE. 


AMONGST  a  democratic  people,  where  there  la  no 
hereditary  wealth,  every  man  works  to  earn  a  living, 
or  has  worked,  or  is  bom  of  parents  who  have  worked. 
The  notion  of  labor  is  therefore  presented  to  the  mind,  on 
every  side,  as  the  necessary,  natural,  and  honest  condition 
of  haman  existence.  Not  only  b  labor  not  dishonorable 
amongst  such  a  people,  but  it  is  held  in  honor :  the  prga- 
dice  is  not  against  it,  but  in  its  &vor.  In  the  United  States, 
a  wealthy  man  thinks  that  he  owes  it  tu  public  opinion  to 
devote  bis  leisure  to  some  kind  of  industrial  or  commercial 
piu^nit,  or  to  pubUc  business.  He  would  think  himself  in 
bad  repute  if  he  employed  his  life  solely  in  living.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  this  obligation  to  work,  that  so 
many  rich  Americans  come  to  Europe,  where  they  find 
some  scattered  remains  of  aristocratic  society,  amongst 
whom  idleness  is  still  held  in  honor. 

Equality  of  conditions  not  only  ennobles  the  notion  of 
labor,  but  it  raises  the  notion  of  labor  as  a  source  of 
profit. 

In  aristocracies,  it  is  not  exactly  labor  that  is  despised, 
but  labor  with  a  view  to  profit.  Labor  is  honorable  in 
itself,  when  it  is  undertaken  at  the  bidding  of  ambition  or 
virtue.  Yet,  in  aristocratic  society,  it  constantly  happens 
that  he  who  works  for  honor  is  not  insensible  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  profit.  But  these  two  desires  only  intermingle  in 
the  depths  of  bis  sool :  he  carefiilly  hides  fii^nn  eveiy  eye 
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the  point  at  which  thej  join ;  he  would  &in  conceal  it  from 
himself.  In  aristocratic  countries  there  are  few  public  offi- 
cers who  do  not  affect  to  serve  their  country  without  inter- 
ested motives.  Their  salaiy  is  an  incident  of  which  they 
think  but  little,  and  of  which  they  always  affect  not  to  think 
at  all.  Thus  the  notion  of  profit  is  kept  distinct  from  that 
of  labor ;  however  they  may  be  united  in  point  of  fact, 
they  are  not  thought  of  together. 

In  democratic  communities  these  two  notions  are,  on  the 
contrary,  always  palpably  united.  As  the  desire  of  well- 
being  is  universal,  as  fortunes  are  slender  or  fluctuating, 
as  every  one  wants  either  to  increase  his  own  resources 
or  to  provide  fresh  ones  for  his  progeny,  men  clearly  see 
that  it  is  profit  which,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  partially,  leads 
them  to  work.  Even  those  who  are  principally  actuated 
by  the  love  of  hme  are  necessarily  made  familiar  with  the 
thought  that  they  are  not  exclusively  actuated  by  that  mo- 
tive ;  and  they  discover  that  the  desire  of  getting  a  living 
is  mingled  in  their  minds  with  the  desire  of  making  life 
illustrious. 

As  soon  as,  on  the  one  hand,  labor  is  held  by  the  whole 
community  to  be  an  honorable  necessity  of  man's  condition, 
—  and,  on  the  other,  as  soon  as  labor  is  always  ostensibly 
performed,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
remuneration,  —  the  immense  interval  which  separated  dif- 
ferent callings  in  aristocratic  societies  disappears.  If  all 
are  not  alike,  all  at  least  have  one  feature  in  common.  No 
profession  exists  in  which  men  do  not  work  for  money; 
and  the  remuneration  which  is  common  to  them  all  gives 
them  all  an  air  of  resemblance. 

This  serves  to  explain  the  opinions  which  the  Americans 
entertain  with  respect  to  different  callings.  In  America, 
no  one  is  degraded  because  he  works,  for  every  one  about 
him  works  also ;  nor  is  any  one  humiliated  by  the  notion 
of  receiving  pay,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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«lso  works  for  pay.  He  is  paid  for  commandiiig,  other 
men  for  obeying  orders.  In  the  United  States,  professions 
are  more  or  less  laborioas,  more  or  less  profitable  ;  but  they 
are  never  either  high  or  low :  every  honest  calling  is  hon- 
orable. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

WHAT  CAUSES  ALMOST  ALL  AMERICANS  TO  FOLLOW  INDUS- 

TRLAX  CALLINGS. 

AGRICULTURE  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  useftd  arts, 
that  which  improves  most  slowly  amongst  democratic 
nations.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  station- 
ary, because  other  arts  are  making  rapid  strides  towards 
perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  tastes  and 
habits  which  the  equality  of  condition  produces  naturally 
lead  men  to  commercial  and  industrial  occupations. 

Suppose  an  active,  enlightened,  and  free  man,  enjoying 
a  competency,  but  full  of  desires  :  he  is  too  poor  to  live  in 
idleness ;  he  is  rich  enough  to  feel  himself  protected  firom 
the  immediate  fear  of  want,  and  he  thinks  how  he  can  bet- 
ter his  condition.  This  man  has  conceived  a  taste  for 
physical  gratifications,  which  thousands  of  his  fellow-men 
indulge  in  around  him ;  he  has  himself  begun  to  enjoy  these 
pleasures,  and  he  is  eager  to  increase  his  means  of  satisfy- 
ing these  tastes  more  completely.  But  life  is  slipping  away, 
time  is  urgent ;  —  to  what  is  he  to  turn  ?  The  cultivation 
of  the  ground  promises  an  almost  certain  result  to  his  exer- 
tions, but  a  slow  one ;  men  are  not  enriched  by  it  without 
patience  and  toil.  Agriculture  is  therefore  only  suited  to 
those  who  have  already  large  superfluous  wealth,  or  to  those 
whose  penury  bids  them  only  seek  a  bare  subsistence.  The 
choice  of  such  a  man  as  we  have  supposed  is  soon  made  ; 
he  sells  his  plot  of  ground,  leaves  his  dwelling,  and  embarks 
in  some  hazardous  but  lucrative  calling. 

Democratic  communities  abound  in  men  of  this  kind; 
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n  as  the  equality  of  conditions  becomes 
Ititude  increases.     Thus,  democracy  not 
imber  of  working-men,  but  it  leads  men 
I  of  labor  to  another ;  and,  whilst  it  di- 
agriculture,  it  encourages  their  taste  for 
inufactures." 

^  be  observed  even  amongst  the  richest 
mmunity.    In  democratic  countries,  how- 
an  is  sujjposed  to  be,  lie  is  almost  always 
his  fortune,  because  he  finds  that  he  is 
alher  was,  and  he  fears  that  his  sons  will 
limself.     Most  rich  men  in  democracies 
antly  haunted  by  the  desire  of  obtaining 
lalurally  tuni  their  attention  to  trade  and 
ch  appear  to  offer  the  readiest  and  most 
success.     In  this  respect,  they  share  the 
Dor  without  feeling  the  same  necessities  ; 
eel  the  most  imperious  of  all  necessities. 
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which  trade  and  xnanufactnres  demand.  But  if  an  indi- 
vidual happens  to  turn  his  attention  to  business,  the  will  of 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs  will  immediately  prevent  him 
from  pursuing  it ;  for,  however  men  may  declaim  against 
the  rule  of  numbers,  they  cannot  wholly  escape  it ;  and 
even  amongst  those  aristocratic  bodies  which  most  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  national 
majority,  a  private  majority  is  formed  which  governs  the 
rest.* 

In  democratic  countries,  where  money  does  not  lead 
those  who  possess  it  to  political  power,  but  often  removes 

*  Some  aristocracies,  howerer,  have  devoted  themselves  eagerly  to  com- 
merce, and  have  cultivated  manufactures  with  saccess.  The  history  of  the 
world  furnishes  several  conspicuous  examples.  But,  generally  speaking,  the 
aristocratic  principle  is  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Moneyed  aristocracies  are  the  only  exception  to  the  rule.  Amongst 
such  aristocracies,  there  are  hardly  any  desires  which  do  not  require  wealth 
to  satisfy  them ;  the  love  of  riches  becomes,  so  to  speak,  the  high  road  of 
human  passions,  which  is  crossed  by  or  connected  with  all  lesser  tracks. 
The  love  of  money  and  the  thirst  for  that  distinction  wliich  attaches  to 
power,  are  then  so  closely  intermixed  in  the  same  souls,  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  discover  whether  men  grow  covetous  from  ambition,  or  whether 
they  are  ambitious  from  covetousness.  This  is  the  case  in  England,  where 
men  seek  to  get  rich  in  order  to  arrive  at  distinction,  and  seek  distinctions 
as  a  manifestation  of  their  wealth.  The  mind  is  then  seized  by  both  ends, 
and  hurried  into  trade  and  manufactures,  which  are  the  shortest  roads  that 
lead  to  opulence. 

This,  however,  strikes  me  as  an  exceptional  and  transitory  circumstance. 
When  wealth  is  become  the  only  symbol  of  aristocracy,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  wealthy  to  maintain  sole  possession  of  political  power,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  men.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  and  pure  democracy  are 
the  two  extremes  of  the  social  and  political  state  of  nations :  between  them 
moneyed  aristocracy  finds  its  place.  The  latter  approximates  to  the  aristoc- 
racy of  birth  by  conferring  great  privileges  on  a  small  number  of  persons ; 
it  so  far  belongs  to  the  democratic  element,  that  these  privileges  may  be 
successively  acquired  by  all.  It  frequently  forms  a  natural  transition  be- 
tween these  two  conditions  of  society,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
closes  the  reign  of  aristocratic  institutions,  or  whether  it  already  opens  the 
new  era  of  democracy. 
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e  rich  do  not  know  how  to  spend  their 
■e  driven  into  active  life  by  the  inquietude 
a  of  their  desires,  by  the  esitent  of  their 
the  taste  for  what  is  extraordinary,  which 
feh  by  those  who  rise,  by  whatsoever 
crowd.     Trade  is  the  only  road  open  to 
racies,  nothing  is  more  great  or  more  bril- 
rce  :  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public, 
igination  of  the  multitude  ;  all  energetic 
ted  towards  it.     Neither  their  own  prejn- 
■  anybody  else  can  prevent  the  rich  from 
ves  to  it.     The  wealthy  members  of  de- 
brm  a  body  which  has  manners  and  regu- 
;  Iho  opinions  peculiar  to  their  class  do 
,  and  the  common  opinions  of  their  conn- 
n.     Moreover,  as  all  the  large  fortunes 
in  a  democratic  community  are  of  com- 
lany  generations  must  succeed  each  other 
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the  love  of  the  constant  excitement  occasioned  by  that 
pnrsoit. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  only  been  emanci- 
pated for  half  a  century  from  the  state  of  colonial  depen- 
dence in  which  they  stood  to  Great  Britain :  the  mimber 
of  large  fortunes  there  is  sjoall^-aiid^capiteHs  still  scarce. 
Yet  no  people  in  the  world  have  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  trade  and  manufactures  as  the  Americans :  they  consti- 
tute at  the  present  day  the  second  maritime  nation  in  the 
world ;  and  although  their  manufactures  have  to  struggle 
with  almost  insurmountable  natural  impediments,  they  are 
not  prevented  from  making  great  and  daily  advances. 

In  the  United  States,  the  greatest  undertakings  and 
speculations  are  executed  without  difficulty,  because  the 
whole  population  are  engaged  in  productive  industry,  and 
because  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  opulent  members 
of  the  commonwealth  are  ready  to  combine  their  efforts 
for  these  purposes.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  stranger  is 
constantly  amazed  by  the  inunense  public  works  executed 
by  a  nation  which  contains,  so  to  speak,  no  rich  men.  The 
Americans  arrived  but  as  yesterday  on  the  territory  which 
they  inhabit,  and  they  have  already  changed  the  whole 
order  of  nature  for  their  own  advantage.  They  have 
joined  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi,  and  made  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  communicate  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across 
a  continent  of  more  than  five  hundred  leagues  in  extent 
which  separates  the  two  seas.  The  longest  railroads  which 
have  been  constructed,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  in 
America. 

But  what  most  astonishes  me  in  the  United  States  is  not 
so  much  the  marvellous  grandeur  of  some  undertakings,  as 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  small  ones.  Almost  all  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  combine  some  trade  with  agri- 
culture ;  most  of  them  make  agriculture  itself  a  trade.  It 
seldom  happens  that  an  American  fermer  settles  for  good 
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upon  the  land  which  he  occupies :  especially  in  the  districts 
of  the  Far  West,  he  brings  land  into  tillage  in  order  to  sell 
i[  again,  and  not  to  farm  it :  he  builds  a  farm-bouse  oo  the 
speculation,  that,  as  the  state  of  the  country  will  soon  be 
changed  by  the  increase  of  population,  a  good  price  may 
be  obtained  for  it. 

Every  year,  a  swarm  of  people  from  the  North  arrive  in 
the  Southern  Slates,  and  settle  in  the  parts  where  the  cot- 
ton-plant and  the  sngaiM^ane  grow.  These  men  cultivate 
the  soil  in  order  to  make  it  produce  in  a  few  years  enough 
to  enrich  them  ;  and  they  already  look  forward  to  the  lime 
when  they  may  return  home  to  enjoy  the  competency  thus 
acquired.  Thus  the  Americans  carry  their  bosiness-Iike 
qualities  into  agriculture ;  and  their  trading  passions  are 
displayed  in  that,  as  in  their  other  pursuits. 

The  Americans  make  immense  progress  in  productive 
industry,  because  they  all  devote  themselves  to  it  at  once ; 
and  for  this  same  reason,  they  are  exposed  to  unexpected 
and  formidable  embarrassments.  As  they  are  all  engaged 
in  commerce,  their  commercial  affairs  are  affected  by  such 
various  and  complex  causes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  difficulties  may  arise.  As  they  are  all  more  or  leas 
engaged  in  productive  industry,  at  the  least  shock  given  to 
business,  all  private  fortunes  are  put  in  jeopardy  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  state  is  shaken.  I  beUeve  that  the  re-  , 
turn  of  these  commercial  panics  is  an  endemic  disease  of 
the  democratic  nations  of  our  age.  It  may  be  rendered 
less  dangerous,  but  it  cannot  he  cared ;  because  it  does  not 
originate  in  accidental  circumstances,  but  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  these  nations. 
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HOW  AN  ARISTOCRACY  MAT  BE  CREATED  BY  MANUFACTURES. 


I  HAVE  shown  how  democracy  favors  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  and  increases  without  limit  the  numbers 
of  the  manufacturing  classes :  we  shall  now  see  by  what 
side-road  manufacturers  may  possibly,  in  their  turn,  bring 
men  back  to  aristocracy. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that,  when  a  workman  is  engaged 
every  day  upon  the  same  details,  the  whole  commodity  is 
produced  >vith  greater  ease,  promptitude,  and  economy.  It 
is  likewise  acknowledged,  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
manufactured  goods  is  diminished  by  the  extent  of  the 
establishment  in  which  they  are  made,  and  by  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  or  of  credit.  These  truths  had  long 
been  imperfectly  discerned,  but  in  our  time  they  have  been 
demonstrated.  They  have  been  already  applied  to  many 
very  important  kinds  of  manu&ctures,  and  the  humblest 
will  gradually  be  governed  by  them.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  politics  which  deserves  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator more  closely  than  these  two  new  axioms  of  the  science 
of  manu&ctures. 

When  a  workman  is  unceasingly  and  exclusively  engaged 
in  the  fabrication  of  one  thing,  he  ultimately  does  his  work 
with  singular  dexterity  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  loses  the 
general  faculty  of  applying  his  mind  to  the  direction  of  the 
work.  He  every  day  becomes  more  adroit  and  less  indus- 
trious ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  workman  improves,  the  man  is  degraded.  What 
can  be  expected  of  a  man  who  has  spent  twenty  years  of 
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g  heads  for  pms  ?  and  to  what  can  that 
itelligence,  which  has  so  often  stirred  tlie 
[  in  him,  except  it  be  lo  investigate  the 
naking  pins'  heads?     When  a  workman 
iiderable  portion   of  his  existence  in  this 
:ht3  are  forever  set  upon  the  object  of  his 
ody  has  contracted  certain  fixed  habits, 
er  shake  off:  in  a  word,  he  no  longer  be- 
but  to  the  calling  which  he  has  chosen, 
laws  and  manners  have  been  at  pains  to 
ers  round  such  a  man,  and  to  open  to  liim 
lousand  different  paths  to  fortune ;  a  die- 
res  more  powerful  than  manners  and  laws 
raft,  and  frequently  to  a  spot,  which  he 
issigiis  to  him  a  certain  place  in  society, 
2  cannot   go :    in  the  midst  of  universal 
s  rendered  him  stationary, 
as  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is 
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time,  the  one  will  require  nothing  but  physical  strength 
without  intelligence ;  the  other  stands  in  need  of  science, 
and  almost  of  genius,  to  insure  success.  This  man  resem- 
bles more  and  more  the  administrator  of  a  vast  empire,  — 
that  man,  a  brute. 

The  master  and  the  workman  have  then  here  no  simi- 
larity, and  their  differences  increase  every  day.  They  are 
only  connected  as  the  two  rings  at  the  extremities  of  a  long 
chain.  Each  of  them  fills  the  station  which  is  made  for 
him,  and  which  he  does  not  leave :  the  one  is  continually, 
closely,  and  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  other,  and 
seems  as  much  bom  to  obey,  as  that  other  is  to  command. 
What  is  this  but  aristocracy  ? 

As  the  conditions  of  men  constituting  the  nation  be- 
come more  and  more  equal,  the  demand  for  manu&ctured 
commodities  becomes  more  general  and  extensive  ;  and 
the  cheapness  which  places  these  objects  within  the  reach 
of  slender  fortunes  becomes  a  great  element  of  success. 
Hence,  there  are  every  day  more  men  of  great  opulence 
and  education  who  devote  their  wealth  and  knowledge  to 
manufactures ;  and  who  seek,  by  opening  large  establish- 
ments, and  by  a  strict  division  of  labor,  to  meet  the  fresh 
demands  which  are  made  on  all  sides.  Thus,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  mass  of  the  nation  turns  to  democracy,  that 
particular  class  which  is  engaged  in  manu&ctures  becomes 
more  aristocratic.  Men  grow  more  alike  in  the  one,  more 
different  in  the  other ;  and  inequality  increases  in  the  less 
numerous  class,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  decreases  in 
the  community.  Hence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to 
the  bottom,  that  aristocracy  should  naturaDy  spring  out  of 
the  bosom  of  democracy. 

But  this  kind  of  aristocracy  by  no  means  resembles  those 
kinds  which  preceded  it.  It  will  be  observed  at  once,  that, 
as  it  applies  exclusively  to  manu&ctures  and  to  some  man- 
u&cturing  callings,  it  is  a  monstrous  exception  in  the  gen- 
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111  hrcomini:  rie'li  ;   but   tin*  ricli   aiv   constantlv  becomin 
u)r.    or   tliL'V  jrive  up  business  when  thev  have   realized 
rtiine.     Thus  the  elements  of  which  the  class  of  the  poo 
composed  are  fixed ;  bat  the  elements  of  which  the  clas 
the  rich  is  composed  are  not  so.     To  say  the  trnth 
3ugh  there  are  rich  men,  the  class  of  rich  men  does  no 
ist ;  for  these  rich  individuals  have  no  feelings  or  pur 
ses  in  common,  no  mutoal  traditions  or  mutual  hopes 
ire  are  individuals,  therefore,  but  no  definite  class. 
Not  only  are  the  rich  not  compactly  united  amongs 
imselves,  but  there  is  no  real  bond  between  them  and  the 
>r.    Their  relative  position  is  not  a  permanent  one ;  the} 
I  constantly  drawn  together  or  separated  by  their  inter 
3.     The  workman  is  generally  dependent  on  the  master^ 
;  not  on  any  particular  master :  these  two  men  meet  in 
factory,  but  know  not  each  other  elsewhere ;  and  whilst 
y  come  into  contact  on  one  point,  they  stand  very  wide 
rt  on  all  others.     The  manu&cturer  asks  nothing  of  the 
rkman  but  his  labor ;  the  workman  expects  nothing  firom 
I  but  his  wages.     The  one  contracts  no  obligation  to 
tect,  nor  the  other  to  defend ;  and  they  are  not  perma- 
tly  connected  either  by  habit  or  duty.     The  aristocracy 
ited  by  business  rarely  settles  in  the  miHst  nf  tV»a  mor^^y- 
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The  territorial  aristocracy  of  former  ages  was  either 
bound  by  law,  or  thought  itself  bound  by  usage,  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  its  serving-men,  and  to  succor  their  dis- 
tresses. But  the  manu&cturing  aristocracy  of  our  age  first 
impoverishes  and  debases  the  men  who  serve  it,  and  then 
abandons  them  to  be  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  what  has  been  said 
before.  Between  the  workman  and  the  master  there  are 
frequent  relations,  but  no  real  association. 

I  am  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  manufacturing 
aristocracy  which  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes  is  one  of 
the  harshest  which  ever  existed  in  the  world ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  confined  and  least  danger- 
ous. Nevertheless,  the  friends  of  democracy  should  keep 
their  eyes  anxiously  fixed  in  this  direction ;  for  if  ever  a 
permanent  inequality  of  conditions  and  aristocracy  again 
penetrate  into  the  world,  it  may  be  predicted  that  this  is 
the  gate  by  which  they  will  enter. 


THIRD    BOOK. 

)F   DEMOCRACY   ON  MANNERS   PBOPEELt 
SO   CALLED. 

CHAPTER    I. 

ARE  SOFTENED  AS  SOCIAL   CONDITIONS  BECOME 
UORE   EQUAL. 

ive  that,  for  severa]  centuries,  social  condi- 
ive  tended  to  equality,  and  we  discover  that 
le  the  manners  of  society  have  been  softened, 
things  merely  contemporaneous,  or  docs  any 
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selves  as  chfldren  of  the  same  famOjr,  cherisli  a  constant 
and  lively  sympathy  towards  each  other,  which  can  never 
be  felt  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy. 
But  the  same  feeUng  does  not  exist  between  the  several 
classes  towards  each  other. 

Amongst  an  aristocratic  people,  each  caste  has  its  own 
opinions,  feelings,  rights,  manners,  and  modes  of  living. 
Thus,  the  men  who  compose  it  do  not  resemble  the  mass 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  they  do  not  think  or  feel  in  the 
same  manner,  and  they  scarcely  believe  that  they  belong  to 
the  same  race.  They  cannot  therefore  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  others  feel,  nor  judge  of  otliera  by  themselves. 
Yet  they  are  sometimes  eager  to  lend  each  other  aid ;  but 
this  is  not  contrary  to  my  previous  observation. 

These  aristocratic  institutions,  which  made  the  beings  of 
one  and  the  same  race  so  different,  nevertheless  bound  them 
to  each  other  by  close  political  ties.  Although  the  serf 
had  no  natural  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  nobles,  he  did  not 
the  less  think  himself  obliged  to  devote  his  person  to  the 
service  of  that  noble  who  happened  to  be  his  lord :  and 
although  the  noble  held  himself  to  be  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  of  his  serfs,  he  nevertheless  held  that  his  duty 
and  his  honor  constrained  him  to  defend,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  those  who  dwelt  upon  his  domains. 

It  is  evident  that  these  mutual  obligations  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  law  of  nature,  but  in  the  law  of  society ;  and 
that  the  claim  of  social  duty  was  more  stringent  than  that 
of  mere  humanity.  These  services  were  not  supposed  to 
be  due  from  man  to  man,  but  to  the  vassal  or  to  the  lord. 
Feudal  institutions  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  certain  men,  but  none  at  all  for  the  miseries 
of  mankind.  They  infused  generosity  rather  than  mildness 
into  the  manners  of  the  time ;  and  although  they  prompted 
men  to  great  acts  of  self-devotion,  they  created  no  real 
sympathies,  for  real  sympathies   can   only  exist  between 
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ke  ;    and,  in  aristocratic  ages,  men  ac- 
jut  the  members  of  their  own  caste  to 

niclers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  all  be- 
tocracy  by  birth  or  education,  relate  the 
noble,  their  grief  flows  apace  ;  whereas 
breath,  and  without  wincing,  of  massa- 
nflictcd  on  the  common  sort  of  people, 
filers  felt  habitual  hatred  or  systematic 
p!e  ;  war  between  the  several  classes  of 
IS  not  yet  declared.     They  were  impelled 
er  than  by  a  passion  ;  as  they  had  formed 
'  a  poor  man's  sufierings,  they  cared  but 

gs  animated  the  lower  orders  whenever 
broken.    The  same  ages  which  witnessed 
ts  of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  vassals 
re  stained  with  atrocious  barbarities  prae- 
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ure  far  the  troable  yoa  have  had  in  writing  so  many. 
Then  you  have  kissed  all  the  people  of  Provence,*  have 
you  ?  There  would  be  no  satis&ction  in  kissing  all  Brit- 
tany, unless  one  liked  to  smell  of  wine Do  you 

wish  to  hear  the  news  from  Rennes  ?  A  tax  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  has  been  imposed  upon  the  citizens ;  and 
if  this  sum  is  not  produced  within  four  and  twenty  hours,  it 
is  to  be  doubled,  and  collected  by  tlie  soldiers.  They  have 
cleared  the  houses  and  sent  away  the  occupants  of  one  of 
the  great  streets,  and  forbidden  anybody  to  receive  them 
on  pain  of  death;  so  that  the  poor  wretches  —  old  men, 
women  near  their  confinement,  and  children  included — 
may  be  seen  wandering  round  and  crying  on  their  depart- 
ure from  this  city,  without  knowing  where  to  go,  and 
without  food  or  a  place  to  lie  in.  Day  before  yesterday, 
a  fiddler  was  broken  on  the  wheel  for  getting  up  a  dance 
and  stealing  some  stamped  paper.  He  was  quartered  after 
death,  and  his  limbs  exposed  at  the  four  comers  of  the  city. 
Sixty  citizens  have  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  punishing  them  is  to  begin  to-morrow.  This  prov- 
ince sets  a  fine  example  to  the  others,  teaching  them  above 
all  things  to  respect  their  governors  and  gouvemantes^  and 
not  to  throw  any  more  stones  into  their  garden. 

^^  Yesterday,  a  delightful  day,  Madame  de  Tarente  visited 
these  wilds ;  there  is  no  question  about  preparing,  a  cham- 
ber or  a  collation ;  she  comes  by  the  barrier,  and  returns 
the  same  way " 

In  another  letter  she  adds :  — 

^^  You  talk  very  pleasantly  about  our  miseries ;  but  we 
are  no  longer  so  jaded  with  capital  punishments ;  only  one 
a  week  now,  just  to  keep  up  appearances.     It  is  true  that 

•  Madame  de  Grignan  was  GfjuvernanU  of  Proyence,  and  her  mother  is 
here  joking  with  her  about  the  official  dyilitiea  which  she  was  obliged  to 
pnctiae  towards  the  people  who  were  imder  her  charge. 

9* 


It  would  ])e  a  mistake   to  suppose   that   Madame   de   S« 
HK',  who  wrote  tliese  hues,  was  a  sehi»h  or  cruel  person 
3  was  passionately  attached  to  her  children,  and  ver 
idj  to  sympathize  in  the  sorrows  of  her  friends;  naj 
*  letters  show  that  she  treated  her  vassals  and  servant 
.h  kindness  and  indulgence.     But  Madame  de  S£vign« 
I  no  clear  notion  of  suffering  in  any  one  who  was  not  i 
son  of  quality. 

n  our  time,  the  harshest  man,  writing  to  the  most  insen- 
e  person  of  his  acquaintance,  would  not  venture  tc 
ulge  in  the  cruel  jocularity  which  I  have  quoted ;  and 
Q  if  his  own  manners  allowed  him  to  do  so,  the  man- 
{  of  society  at  large  would  forbid  it.  Whence  does  this 
3  ?  Have  we  more  sensibiUty  than  our  &thers  ?  I  do 
know  that  we  have  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  our  sensibility 
[tended  to  many  more  objects. 

rhen  all  the  ranks  of  a  community  are  nearly  equal,  as 
len  think  and  feel  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  each  of 
I  may  judge  in  a  moment  of  the  sensations  of  all  the 
rs :  he  casts  a  rapid  glance  upon  himself,  and  that  is 
gh.  There  is  no  wretchedness  into  which  he  cannot 
ly  enter,  and  a  secret  instinct  reveals  to  him  its  extent, 
unifies  not  that  strangers  or  foes  be  the  snffip 
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and  they  are  happy  to  relieve  the  griefi  of  others,  when 
they  can  do  so  without  much  hurting  themselves ;  they  are 
not  disinterested,  but  they  are  humane. 

Although  the  Americans  have  in  a  manner  reduced  self- 
ishness to  a  social  and  philosophical  theory,  they  are  neveiv 
theless  extremely  open  to  compassion.  In  no  country  is 
criminal  justice  administered  with  more  mildness  than  in 
the  United  States.  Whilst  the  English  seem  disposed 
carefully  to  retain  the  bloody  traces  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  their  penal  legislation,  the  Americans  have  almost  ex- 
punged capital  punishment  from  their  codes.  Noilh  Amer- 
ica is,  I  think,  the  only  country  upon  earth  in  which  the 
life  of  no  one  citizen  has  been  taken  for  a  political  offence 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  circumstance  which  conclusively  shows  that  this 
singular  mildness  of  the  Americans  arises  chiefly  from 
their  social  condition,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  treat 
their  slaves.  Perhaps  there  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  sin- 
gle European  colony  in  the  New  World,  in  which  the 
physical  condition  of  the  blacks  is  less  severe  than  in  the 
United  States ;  yet  the  slaves  still  endure  frightful  misery 
there,  and  are  constantly  exposed  to  very  cruel  punish- 
ments. It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  lot  of  these  unhappy 
beings  inspires  their  masters  with  but  Uttle  compassion,  and 
that  they  look  upon  slavery  not  only  as  an  institution  which 
is  profitable  to  them,  but  as  an  evil  which  does  not  affect 
them.  Thus,  the  same  man  who  is  full  of  humanity  to- 
wards his  fellow-creatures,  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
his  equals,  becomes  insensible  to  their  afiSictions  as  soon  as 
that  equality  ceases.  His  mildness  should  therefore  be 
attributed  to  the  equality  of  conditions,  rather  than  to  civ- 
ilization and  education. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  of  individuals  is  to  a  certain 
extent  applicable  to  nations.  When  each  nation  has  its  dis- 
tinct opinions,  beUef,  laws,  and  customs,  it  looks  upon  itself 


.  j_....v.i.ii.T   ui  meir  enemies,  af\er  havini:  drairo^t 
^m  in   triumph  l^eliind   a  car:   and  they  tluni:  their  pri- 
ers  to  the  beasts  of  the  Circus  for  the  amusement  of  th 
3ple.     Cicero,  who  declaimed  so  vehemently  at  the  no 
n  of  cmcifying  a  Roman  citizen,  had  not  a  word  to  sa^ 
linst  these  horrible  abases  of  victory.    It  is  evident  that 
his  eyes,  a  barbarian  did  not  belong  to  the  same  humai 
«  as  a  Roman. 

3n  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  nations  become  more 
)  each  other,  they  become  reciprocally  more  compassion- 
,  and  the  law  of  nations  is  mitigated. 
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CHAPTER    II, 

HOW  DEMOCRACY  BENDERS    THE    HABITUAL   INTERCOURSE    OP 
THE  AMEBICANS  SIMPLE  AND  EAST. 

DEMOCRACY  does  not  attach  men  strongly  to  each 
other ;  but  it  places  their  habitual  intercourse  upon 
an  easier  footing. 

If  two  Englishmen  chance  to  meet  at  the  Antipodes, 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  strangers  whose  language 
and  manners  are  almost  unknown  to  them,  they  will  first 
stare  at  each  other  with  much  curiosity,  and  a  kind  of 
secret  uneasiness;  they  will  then  turn  away,  or,  if  one 
accosts  the  other,  they  will  take  care  only  to  converse  with 
a  constrained  and  absent  air,  upon  very  unimportant  sub- 
jects. Yet  there  is  no  enmity  between  these  men ;  they 
have  never  seen  each  other  before,  and  each  beheves  the 
other  to  be  a  respectable  person.  Why  then  should  they 
stand  so  cautiously  apart  ?  We  must  go  back  to  England 
to  learn  the  reason. 

When  it  is  birth  alone,  independent  of  wealth,  which 
classes  men  in  society,  every  one  knows  exactly  what  his 
own  position  is  upon  the  social  scale ;  he  does  not  seek  to 
rise,  he  does  not  fear  to  sink.  In  a  community  thus  organ- 
ized, men  of  different  castes  commimicate  very  little  with 
each  other  ;  but  if  accident  brings  them  together,  they  are 
ready  to  converse  without  hoping  or  fearing  to  lose  their 
own  position.  Their  intercourse  is  not  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  but  it  is  not  constrained. 

When  a  moneyed  aristocracy  succeeds  to  an  aristocracy 
of  birth,  the  case  is  altered.     The  privileges  of  some  are 
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Etm  extremely  great,  bat  the  possibility  of  eoqairing  those 
privileges  is  open  to  all :  whence  it  follows,  that  those  who 
possess  them  are  constantly  haunted  by  the  apprehension 
ot  losing  them,  or  of  other  men's  sharing  them  ;  those  who 
do  not  yet  enjoy  them  long  to  possess  them  at  any  cost,  or, 
if  they  Gal,  to  appear  at  least  to  possess  them,  —  which  is 
not  impossible.  As  the  social  importance  of  men  is  no 
longer  ostensibly  and  permanently  fixed  by  blood,  and  is 
infinitely  Taried  by  wealth,  ranks  still  exist,  but  it  is  not 
easy  clearly  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  those  who  respec- 
tively belong  to  them.  Secret  hostiliries  then  arise  in  the 
commnnity ;  one  set  of  men  endeavor  by  innumerable  arti- 
fices to  penetrate,  or  to  appear  to  penetrate,  amongst  those 
who  are  above  them;  another  set  are  constantly  in  arms 
against  these  osm'pen  of  their  rights ;  or,  rather,  the  same 
individual  does  both  at  once,  and  whilst  he  seeks  to  laise 
himself  into  a  higher  circle,  he  is  always  on  the  defensive 
against  the  intrusion  of  those  below  him. 

Such  is  tlie  condition  of  England  at  the  present  time ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  peculiarity  just  adverted  to 
most  be  attributed  principally  to  thb  cause.  As  aristo- 
cratic pride  is  still  extremely  great  amongst  the  English, 
and  as  the  limits  of  aristocracy  are  ill-defined,  everybody 
lives  in  constant  dread  lest  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
his  familiarity.  Unable  to  judge  at  once  of  the  social  po- 
sition of  those  he  meets,  an  Englishman  prudently  avoids 
all  contact  with  them.  Men  are  afraid  lest  some  slight 
service  rendered  should  draw  them  into  an  unsuitable  ac- 
quaintance ;  they  dread  civilities,  and  they  avoid  the  obtru- 
sive  gratitude  of  a  stranger  quite  as  much  as  his  hatred. 

Many  people  attribute  these  singular  anti-social  propen- 
rities,  and  the  reserved  and  taciturn  bearing  of  the  En^ish, 
to  purely  physical  causes.  I  may  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  it  in  their  race,  but  much  more  of  it  is  attributable 
to  their  social  condition,  as  is  proved  by  the  contrast  of  the 
AmericanB. 
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In  America,  where  the  privileges  of  birth  never  existed, 
and  where  riches  confer  no  peculiar  rights  on  their  posses- 
sors, men  unacquainted  with  each  other  are  very  ready  to 
frequent  the  same  places,  and  find  neither  peril  nor  advan- 
tage in  the  free  interchange  of  their  thoughts.  If  they 
meet  by  accident,  they  neither  seek  nor  avoid  intercourse ; 
their  manner  is  therefore  natural,  frank,  and  open:  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  hardly  expect  or  apprehend  anything 
from  each  other,  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  display,  any 
more  than  to  conceal,  their  position  in  the  world.  If  their 
demeanor  is  often  cold  and  serious,  it  is  never  haughty  or 
constrained;  and  if  they  do  not  converse,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  in  a  humor  to  talk,  not  because  they  think 
it  their  interest  to  be  silent. 

In  a  foreign  country  two  Americans  are  at  once  friends, 
simply  because  they  are  Americans.  They  are  repulsed  by 
no  prejudice ;  they  are  attracted  by  their  common  country. 
For  two  Englishmen,  the  same  blood  is  not  enough  ;  they 
must  be  brought  together  by  the  same  rank.  The  Ameri- 
cans remark  this  unsociable  mood  of  the  English  as  much 
as  the  French  do,  and  are  not  less  astonished  by  it.  Yet 
the  Americans  are  connected  with  England  by  their  origin, 
their  religion,  their  language,  and  partially  by  their  man- 
ners: they  only  differ  in  their  social  condition.  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  reserve  of  the  English  pro- 
ceeds from  the  constitution  of  their  country,  much  more 
than  from  that  of  its  inhabitants. 
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rpHE 


IHE  temper  of  the  Americana  is  vindictive,  like  tliat 


erer  forget  an  offence,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  offend  them; 
and  th^  resentment  is  as  slow  to  kindle  as  it  is  to  abate. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  where  a  small  number  c 
persons  manage  eveiything,  the  outward  intercourse  o 
is  subject  to  settled  conventional  rules.  Every  one  tbea 
thinks  he  knows  exactly  what  marks  of  respect  or  of  con- 
descension he  ought  to  display,  and  none  are  presumed  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  etiquette.  These  usages  of 
the  first  class  in  society  afterwards  serve  as  a  model  to  all 
the  others ;  besides  which,  each  of  the  latter  lays  down  a 
code  of  its  own,  to  which  all  its  members  are  bound  to 
conform.  Thus  the  rules  of  politeness  form  a  complex 
system  of  legislation,  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  perfectly 
master  of,  but  from  which  it  is  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
deviate ;  so  that  men  are  constantly  exposed  involuntarily 
to  inflict  or  to  receive  bitter  aflronts. 

But  as  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  obliterated,  as  men 
differing  in  education  and  in  birth  meet  and  mingle  in  the 
same  places  of  resort,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  agree  upon 
the  rules  of  good  breeding.  As  its  laws  are  uncertain,  to 
disobey  them  is  not  a  crime,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  what  they  are :  men  attach  more  importance  to  in- 
tentions than  to  forms,  and  they  grow  less  civil,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  qnarrebome. 
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There  are  many  little  attentions  which  an  American  does 
not  care  about ;  he  thinks  they  are  not  due  to  him,  or  he 
presumes  that  they  are  not  known  to  be  due :  he  therefore 
either  does  not  perceive  a  rudeness,  or  he  forgives  it ;  his 
manners  become  less  courteous,  and  his  character  more 
plain  and  masculine. 

The  mutual  indulgence  which  the  Americans  display, 
and  the  manly  confidence  with  which  they  treat  each  other, 
also  result  from  another  deeper  and  more  general  cause, 
which  I  have  already  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  the  United  States,  the  distinctions  of  rank  in  civil  soci- 
ety are  slight,  in  political  society  they  are  null ;  an  Ameri- 
can, therefore,  does  not  think  himself  bound  to  pay  par- 
ticular attentions  to  any  of  his  fellow-citizens,  nor  does  he 
require  such  attentions  from  them  towards  himself.  As  he 
does  not  see  that  it  is  his  interest  eagerly  to  seek  the  com- 
pany of  any  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  slow  to  fancy  that 
his  own  company  is  declined :  despising  no  one  on  account 
of  his  station,  he  does  not  imagine  that  any  one  can  despise 
him  for  that  cause ;  and  until  he  has  clearly  perceived  an 
insult,  he  does  not  suppose  that  an  afiront  was  intended. 
The  social  condition  of  the  Americans  naturally  accustoms 
them  not  to  take  ofience  in  small  matters;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  democratic  freedom  which  they  enjoy  trans- 
fuses this  same  mildness  of  temper  into  the  character  of  the 
nation. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  United  States  constantly 
bring  citizens  of  all  ranks  into  contact,  and  compel  them 
to  pursue  great  undertakings  in  concert.  People  thus  en- 
gaged have  scarcely  time  to  attend  to  the  details  of  eti- 
quette, and  they  are  besides  too  strongly  interested  in  living 
harmoniously  for  them  to  stick  at  such  things.  They  there- 
fore soon  acquire  a  habit  of  considering  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  those  whom  they  meet  more  than  their  manners, 
and  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles. 

VOL.  n.  K 
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I  Have  often  remarked,  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  a  man  understand  that  his  presence  may 
be  dispensed  with  ;  liints  will  not  always  suffice  to  shake 
him  off.  I  contradict  an  American  at  every  word  he  says, 
to  show  him  that  his  conversation  bores  me ;  he  instantly 
labors  with  frtsh  pertinacity  to  convince  me :  I  preserve  a 
dogged  silence,  and  he  thinks  I  am  meditating  deeply  on 
the  trutlis  which  he  is  uttering:  at  last,  I  rush  from  liis 
company,  and  he  supposes  tliat  some  urgent  business  hur- 
ries me  elsewhere.  This  man  will  never  understand  that 
he  wearies  me  to  deatli,  unless  I  tell  him  so  ;  and  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  make  liim  my  enemy  for  life. 

It  appears  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that  the  same  man, 
transported  to  Europe,  suddenly  becomes  so  sensitive  and 
captious,  that  I  often  find  it  as  difficult  to  avoid  ofieading 
him  here,  as  it  was  there  to  put  him  out  of  countenance. 
These  two  opposite  effects  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 
Democratic  institutions  generally  give  men  a  lofty  notion 
of  their  country  and  of  themselves.  An  American  leaves 
bis  country  with  a  heart  swollen  with  pride:  on  arriving 
in  Europe,  he  at  once  finds  out  that  we  are  not  so  en- 
grossed by  the  United  States  and  the  great  people  who 
inhabit  them  as  he  had  supposed ;  and  this  begins  to  annoy 
him.  He  has  been  informed  that  the  conditions  of  society 
are  not  equal  in  our  part  of  the  globe ;  and  he  observes 
that,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  traces  of  rank  are 
not  wholly  obliterated,  —  that  wealth  and  birth  still  retain 
some  indeterminate  pri\~ileges,  which  force  themselves  upon 
his  notice  whilst  they  elude  definition.  He  is  therefore 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  place  which  he  ought  to  occupy 
in  this  half-ruined  scale  of  classes,  which  are  snffidently 
distinct  to  hate  and  despise  each  other,  yet  sufficiently  alike 
for  him  to  be  always  confbonding  them.  He  is  afraid  of 
ran^g  himself  too  high,  still  more  is  he  afraid  of  bong 
ranged  too  low :  this  twofold  peril  keeps  his  mind  con- 
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stantlj  on  the  stretch,  and  embarrasses  all  he  says  and 
does. 

He  learns  &om  tradition  that  in  Europe  ceremonial  ob- 
servances were  infinitely  varied  according  to  difierent  ranks ; 
this  recollection  of  former  times  completes  his  perplexity, 
and  he  is  the  more  afraid  of  not  obtauiing  those  marks  of 
respect  which  are  due  to  him,  as  he  does  not  exactly  know 
in  what  they  consist.  He  is  like  a  man  surrounded  by 
traps :  society  is  not  a  recreation  for  him,  but  a  serious  toil : 
he  weighs  your  least  actions,  interrogates  your  looks,  and 
scrutinizes  all  you  say,  lest  there  should  be  some  hidden 
allusion  to  affront  him.  I  doubt  whether  thei*e  was  ever 
a  provincial  man  of  quality  so  punctilious  in  breeding  as  he 
is  :  he  endeavors  to  attend  to  the  slightest  rules  of  etiquette, 
and  does  not  allow  one  of  them  to  be  waived  towards  him- 
self: he  is  full  of  scruples,  and  at  the  same  time  of  preten- 
sions ;  he  wishes  to  do  enougli,  but  fears  to  do  too  much ; 
and  as  he  does  not  very  well  know  the  limits  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other,  he  keeps  up  a  haughty  and  embarrassed  air 
of  reserve. 

But  this  is  not  all :  here  is  yet  another  double  of  the 
hiunan  heart.  An  American  is  forever  talking  of  the  ad- 
mirable equality  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  :  aloud, 
he  makes  it  the  boast  of  his  country,  but  in  secret,  he  de- 
plores it  for  himself;  and  he  aspires  to  show  that,  for  his 
part,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  general  state  of  things  which 
he  vaunts.  There  is  hardly  an  American  to  be  met  with 
who  does  not  claim  some  remote  kindred  with  the  first 
founders  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  as  for  the  scions  of  the  noble 
families  of  England,  America  seemed  to  me  to  be  covered 
with  them.  When  an  opulent  American  arrives  in  Eu- 
rope, his  first  care  is  to  surround  himself  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  wealth  :  he  is  so  afr^d  of  being  taken  for  the  plain 
citizen  of  a  democracy,  that  he  adopts  a  hundred  distorted 
ways  of  bringing  some  new  instance  of  his  wealth  before 
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jou  every  day.  His  house  will  be  in  the  most  &shioiiable 
part  of  the  town  i  he  will  always  be  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  servants.  I  ]iave  heard  an  American  complain  that,  in 
the  best  houses  of  Paris,  the  society  was  rather  mised  ;  the 
taste  which  prevails  there  was  not  pure  enough  for  him; 
and  he  ventured  to  hint  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a 
want  of  elegance  of  manner ;  he  could  not  accustom  him- 
self to  see  wit  concealed  under  such  unpretending  forms. 

These  contrasts  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  If  the  ves- 
tiges of  former  aristocratic  distinctions  were  not  so  com- 
pletely effaced  in  the  United  States,  the  Americans  would 
be  less  simple  and  leas  tolerant  in  their  own  country  ;  they 
would  require  less,  and  be  less  fond  of  borrowed  manners. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  THREE  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 

WHEN  men  feel  a  natural  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  each  other,  —  when  they  are  hrought  to- 
gether by  easy  and  frequent  intercourse,  and  no  sensitive 
feelings  keep  them  asunder,  —  it- may  readily  be  supposed 
that  they  will  lend  assistance  to  one  another  whenever  it  is 
needed.  When  an  American  asks  for  the  co-operation  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  it  is  seldom  refused ;  and  I  have  often 
seen  it  afforded  spontaneously,  and  with  great  good-will. 
If  an  accident  happens  on  the  highway,  everybody  hastens 
to  help  the  sufferer;  if  some  great  and  sudden  calamity 
befalls  a  family,  the  purses  of  a  thousand  strangers  are  at 
once  wiUingly  opened,  and  small  but  numerous  donations 
pour  in  to  relieve  their  distress. 

It  oflen  happens,  amongst  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe,  that  a  poor  wretch  is  as  friendless  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  as  the  savage  in  his  wilds  :  this  is  hardly  ever 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  who  are 
always  cold  and  often  coarse  in  their  manners,  seldom  show 
insensibility ;  and  if  they  do  not  proffer  services  eagerly, 
yet  they  do  not  refuse  to  render  them. 

All  this  is  not  in  contradiction  to  what  I  have  said  before 
on  the  subject  of  individualism.  The  two  things  are  so  far 
from  combating  each  other,  that  1  can  see  how  they  agree. 
Equality  of  conditions,  whilst  it  makes  men  feel  their  inde- 
pendence, shows  them  their  own  weakness :  they  are  free, 
but  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents  ;  and  experience  soon 
teaches  them  that,  although  they  do  not  habitually  require 
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the  assistance  of  others,  a  time  almost  always  comes  vben 
they  cannot  do  without  it. 

We  constantiy  see,  in  Europe,  that  men  of  the  same 
profession  are  ever  ready  to  assist  each  other ;  they  are  all 
e^Kued  to  the  same  ills,  and  that  is  enough  to  teach  them 
to  seek  mutual  preservatives,  however  hard-hearted  and 
selfish  th*y  may  otherwise  be.  When  one  of  them  falls 
into  danger,  from  which  the  others  may  save  him  by  a 
slight  tmtisient  sacrifice  or  a  sudden  effort,  they  do  not  fail 
to  make  the  attempt.  Not  that  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  his  fate,  —  for  if,  bv  chance,  their  esertions  are  unavail- 
ing, they  immediately  forget  the  object  of  them,  and  return 
to  their  own  business,  —  but  a  sort  of  tacit  and  almost  in- 
voluntary agreement  has  been  passed  between  them,  by 
which  each  one  owes  to  the  others  a  teraponuy  support, 
which  he  may  claim  for  himself  in  tnm. 

Extend  to  a  people  the  remark  here  applied  to  a  class, 
and  you  will  understand  my  meaning.  A  similar  covenant 
exists,  in  feet,  between  all  the  citizens  of  a  democracy :  they 
all  feel  themselves  subject  to  the  same  weakness  and  the 
same  dangers  ;  and  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  sympa- 
thy, makes  it  &  rule  with  them  to  lend  each  other  mutual 
assistance  when  required.  The  more  equal  social  condi- 
tions become,  the  more  do  men  display  this  reciprocal  dis- 
position to  oblige  each  other.  In  democracies,  no  great 
benefits  are  conferred,  but  good  offices  are  constantly  ren- 
dered ;  a  man  seldom  displays  eelMevotion,  hut  all  men 
are  ready  to  be  of  service  to  one  another. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

HOW  DEMOCBACT  AFFECTS  THE  RELATIONS  OF  MASTERS  AND 

SERVANTS. 

AN  American  who  had  travelled  for  a  long  time  in 
Europe  once  said  to  me :  "  The  English  treat  their 
servants  with  a  stiffness  and  imperiousness  of  manner 
which  surprise  us ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
sometimes  treat  their  attendants  with  a  degree  of  £uniliar- 
ity  or  of  politeness  which  we  cannot  understand.  It  looks 
as  if  they  were  a&aid  to  give  orders ;  the  posture  of  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  is  ill  maintained."  The  remark 
was  a  just  one,  and  I  have  often  made  it  myself  I  have 
always  considered  England  as  the  country  of  all  the  world 
where,  in  our  time,  the  bond  of  domestic  service  is  drawn 
most  tightly,  and  France  as  the  country  where  it  is  most 
relaxed.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  masters  stand  so  high  or 
so  low  as  in  these  two  countries.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes the  Americans  are  to  be  placed.  Such  is  the  fact, 
as  it  appears  upon  the  surface  of  things :  to  discover  the 
causes  of  that  &ct,  it  is  necessary  to  search  the  matter 
thoroughly. 

No  communities  have  ever  yet  existed  in  which  social 
conditions  have  been  so  equal  that  there  were  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  and,  consequently,  neither  masters  nor  servants. 
Democracy  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  these  two 
classes,  but  it  changes  their  dispositions,  and  modifies  their 
mutual  relations. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  servants  form  a  distinct 
class,  not  more  variously  composed  than  that  of  their  mas- 
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ters.  A  settled  order  is  soon  established ;  in  the  former  as 
well  as  in  the  latter  class  a  scale  is  formed,  with  namerous 
distinctions  or  marked  gradations  of  rank,  and  generations 
Succeed  tach  other  thus,  without  any  change  of  position. 
These  tvo  commanitie.s  are  superposed  one  above  the 
other,  always  distinct,  but  regulated  by  analogous  princi- 
ples. This  aristocratio  constitution  does  not  exert  a  less 
powerful  influence  on  the  notions  and  manners  of  servants 
than  on  those  of  masters  i  and,  although  the  etfects  are  dif- 
ferent, the  same  cause  may  easily  be  traced. 

Both  classes  constitute  small  communities  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  certain  permanent  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  ultimately  established  amongst  them.  The  dif- 
ferent acts  of  human  life  are  viewed  by  one  peculiar  and 
unchanging  Ught.  In  the  society  of  servants,  as  in  that 
of  masters,  men  exercise  a  great  influence  over  each  other : 
they  acknowledge  settled  rales,  and,  in  the  absence  of  law, 
they  are  guided  by  a  sort  of  public  opinion  ;  their  habits 
are  settled,  and  their  conduct  is  placed  tmder  a  certain 
control. 

These  men,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  obey,  certainly  do  not 
nnderstand  feme,  virtue,  hones^,  and  honor  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  masters  ;  but  they  have  a  pride,  a  virtue, 
and  an  hones^  pertaining  to  their  condition ;  and  they 
have  a  notion,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  a  sort  of 
servile  honor.*  Because  a  class  is  mean,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  who  belong  to  it  are  mean-hearted ;  to 
thiijc  so  would  be  a  great  mistake.  However  lowly  it  may 
be,  he  who  is  foremost  there,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  quit- 

*  Vtliepriiicip«I  opiniou  bj  which  men  an  gnided  an  examined  cIokIt- 
and  in  detail,  the  uuloc;  ^>peu«  itill  moie  itiikiiig,  and  one  u  inipfiMd 
to  Snd  amongtt  them,  jiut  m  mocb  u  MtaoogK  the  banghtieK  •don*  of  ■ 
ftndal  race,  pride  of  birth,  respect  for  their  anetttrj  and  their  deecendaati, 
diidain  of  tbeit  infehon,  ■  dR«d  of  contact,  and  a  taete  for  etiquette,  prace- 
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ting  it,  occupies  an  aristocratic  position  which  inspires  him 
with  lofty  feelings,  pride,  and  self-respect,  that  fit  him  for 
the  higher  virtues,  and  for  actions  above  the  common. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  it  was  by  no  means  rare 
»  tad  »S,  of  „.Me  „d  ^r.«s  ^i.  4.  «r.ic  rf 
the  great,  who  felt  not  the  servitude  they  bore,  and  who 
submitted  to  the  will  of  their  masters  without  any  fear  of 
their  displeasure. 

But  this  was  hardly  ever  the  case  amongst  the  inferior 
ranks  of  domestic  servants.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  he 
who  occupies  the  lowest  stage  of  the  order  of  menials 
stands  very  low  indeed.  The  French  created  a  word  on 
purpose  to  designate  the  servants  of  the  aristocracy,  —  they 
called  them  "lackeys."  This  word  lackey  served  as  the 
strongest  expression,  when  all  others  were  exhausted,  to 
designate  human  meanness.  Under  the  old  French  mon- 
archy, to  denote  by  a  single  expression  a  low-spirited  con- 
temptible fellow,  it  was  usual  to  say  that  he  had  the  soul 
of  a  lackey;  the  term  was  enough  to  convey  all  that  was 
intended. 

The  permanent  inequality  of  conditions  not  only  gives 
servants  certain  peculiar  virtues  and  vices,  but  it  places 
them  in  a  peculiar  relation  with  respect  to  their  masters. 
Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  poor  man  is  familiarized 
from  his  childhood  with  the  notion  of  being  commanded ; 
to  whichever  side  he  turns  his  eyes,  the  graduated  struc- 
ture of  society  and  the  aspect  of  obedience  meet  his  view. 
Hence,  in  those  countries,  the  master  readily  obtains 
prompt,  complete,  respectful,  and  easy  obedience  from  his 
scn^ants,  because  they  revere  in  him,  not  only  their  mas- 
ter, but  the  class  of  masters.  He  weighs  down  their  will 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy.  He  orders  their 
actions ;  to  a  certain  extent,  he  even  directs  their  thoughts. 
In  aristocracies,  the  master  often  exercises,  even  without 
being  aware  of  it,  an  amazing  sway  over  the  opinions,  the 
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habits,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  obey  him,  and  hit 
inflaence  extends  even  further  than  his  authority. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  there  are  not  ODiy  heredi- 
tary families  of  servants  as  well  as  of  masters,  but  the 
Kame  families  of  servants  adhere  for  several  generations 
to  the  same  families  of  masters  (like  two  parallel  lines 
which  neither  meet  nor  separate)  ;  and  tliis  considerably 
modifies  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons. Thus,  allhongh  in  aristocratic  society  the  master 
and  servant  have  no  natural  resemblance, — although,  on 
the  contrary-,  they  are  placed  at  an  immense  distance  on 
the  scale  of  human  beings  by  their  fortune,  education,  and 
opinions,  —  yet  time  ultimately  binds  them  together.  They 
are  connected  hv  a  long  series  of  common  reminiscences, 
and  however  different  they  may  be,  they  grow  alike ;  whilst 
in  democracies,  where  they  are  naturally  almost  alike, 
they  always  remain  strangers  to  each  other.  Amongst 
an  aristocratic  people,  the  master  gets  to  look  upon  his 
servants  as  an  inferior  and  secondary  part  of  himself,  and 
he  often  takes  an  interest  in  their  lot  by  a  last  stretch  of 
selfishness. 

Servants,  on  their  part,  are  not  averse  to  regard  them- 
selves in  the  same  light;  and  they  sometimes  identify 
themselves  with  the  person  of  the  master,  so  that  they  be- 
come an  appendage  to  him  in  their  own  eyes  as  well  as  in 
his.  In  aristocracies,  a  servant  fills  a  subordinate  position 
which  he  cannot  get  out  of  j  above  him  is  another  man, 
holding  a  superior  rank,  which  he  cannot  lose.  On  one 
side,  are  obscurity,  poverty,  obedience  for  life;  on  the 
other,  and  also  for  life,  &me,  wealth,  and  command.  The 
two  condidona  are  always  distinct  and  always  in  propin- 
quity ;  the  tie  that  connects  them  b  as  lasting  as  they  are 
themsdves. 

In  this  predicament,  the  servant  ultimately  detaches  hia 
notion  of  interest  &om  bis  own  person ;  he  deserts  himself 
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as  it  were,  or  rather  he  transports  himself  into  the  charac- 
ter of  his  master,  and  thus  assmnes  an  imaginary  person- 
ality. He  complacently  invests  himself  with  the  wealth 
of  those  who  command  him ;  he  shares  their  &me,  exalts 
himself  by  their  rank,  and  feeds  his  mind  with  borrowed 
greatness,  to  which  he  attaches  more  importance  than  those 
who  fully  and  really  possess  it.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  ridiculous,  in  this  strange  con- 
fusion of  two  different  states  of  being.  These  passions  of 
masters,  when  they  pass  into  the  souls  of  menials,  assume 
the  natural  dimensions  of  the  place  they  occupy ;  they  are 
contracted  and  lowered.  What  was  pride  in  the  former 
becomes  puerile  vanity  and  paltry  ostentation  in  the  latter. 
The  servants  of  a  great  man  are  commonly  most  punctil- 
ious as  to  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  him,  and  they  attach 
more  importance  to  his  slightest  privileges  than  he  does 
himself.  In  France,  a  few  of  these  old  servants  of  the 
aristocracy  are  still  to  be  met  with,  here  and  there ;  they 
have  survived  their  race,  which  will  soon  disappear  with 
them  altogether. 

In  the  United  States,  I  never  saw  any  one  at  all  like 
them.  The  Americans  are  not  only  unacquainted  with  the 
kind  of  man,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  such  ever  existed.  It  is  scarcely  less  difficult 
for  them  to  conceive  it,  than  for  us  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  what  a  slave  was  amongst  the  Romans,  or  a  serf  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  All  these  men  were,  in  feet,  though'  in 
different  degrees,  results  of  the  same  cause :  they  are  all 
retiring  from  our  sight,  and  disappearing  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  past,  together  with  the  social  condition  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin. 

Equality  of  conditions  turns  servants  and  masters  into 
new  beings,  and  places  them  in  new  relative  positions. 
When  social  conditions  are  nearly  equal,  men  are  con- 
stantly changing  their  situations  in  life :   there  is  still  a 
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claas  of  meniaU  and  a  class  of  masters,  but  these  classes 
are  not  alwavs  composed  of  the  same  individuals,  sUll  less 
of  the  same  families;  and  those  who  command  are  not 
more  secure  of  perpetuity  than  those  who  obey.  As  ser- 
vants do  not  form  a  separate  people,  they  have  no  habits, 
prejudices,  or  manners  peculiar  to  themselves :  they  are 
not  remarkable  for  any  particular  turn  of  mind  or  moods 
of  feeling.  They  know  no  vices  or  virtues  of  their  con- 
dition, but  they  partake  of  the  education,  the  opinions,  the 
feelings,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  their  contemporaiies ; 
and  they  are  honest  men  or  scoundrels  in  the  same  way 
as  their  masters  are. 

The  conditions  of  servanM  are  not  less  equal  than  those 
of  masters.  As  no  marked  ranlcs  or  fixed  subordination 
are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  they  will  not  display  either 
the  meanness  or  the  greatness  which  characterize  the  aris- 
tocracy of  menials,  as  well  as  all  other  aristocracies.  I 
never  saw  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  reminded  me 
of  that  class  of  confidential  servants  of  which  we  still  re- 
tain a  reminiscence  in  Europe,  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
with  such  a  thing  as  a  lackey ;  all  traces  of  the  one  and 
the  other  have  disappeared. 

In  democracies,  servants  are  not  only  equal  amongst 
themselves,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they  are,  in  some  sort, 
the  equals  of  their  masters.  This  requires  explanation  in 
order  to  be  rightly  onderstood.  At  any  moment,  a  servant 
may  become  a  master,  and  he  aspires  to  rise  to  that  con- 
dition :  the  servant  is  therefore  not  a  diSerent  man  from 
the  master.  Why  then  has  the  former  a  right  to  command, 
and  what  compels  the  latter  to  obey?  —  the  free  and  tem- 
porary consent  of  both  their  wills.  Neither  of  them  is,  by 
nature,  inferior  to  the  other ;  they  only  become  so  for  a 
lame,  by  covenant.  Within  the  terms  of  this  covenant, 
the  one  is  a  servant,  the  other  a  master ;  beyond  it,  they 
an  two  dtixens  of  the  commonwealth,  —  two  men. 
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I  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  observe,  that  this  is  not 
only  the  notion  which  servants  themselves  entertain  of  their 
own  condition ;  domestic  service  is  looked  upon  by  masters 
in  the  same  light ;  and  the  precise  limits  of  authority  and 
obedience  are  as  clearly  settled  in  the  mind  of  the  one  as 
in  that  of  the  other. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  community  have  long  at- 
tained a  condition  nearly  aUke,  and  when  equality  is  an  old 
and  acknowledged  fact,  the  public  mind,  which  is  never 
affected  by  exceptions,  assigns  certain  general  limits  to  the 
value  of  man,  above  or  below  which  no  man  can  long  re- 
main placed.  It  is  in  vain  that  wealth  and  poverty, 
authority  and  obedience,  accidentally  interpose  great  dis- 
tances between  two  men ;  public  opinion,  founded  upon 
the  usual  order  of  things,  draws  them  to  a  common  level, 
and  creates  a  species  of  imaginary  equality  between  them, 
in  spite  of  the  real  inequahty  of  their  conditions.  This 
all-powerful  opinion  penetrates  at  length  even  into  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  interest  might  arm  them  to  resist  it ; 
it  affects  their  judgment,  whilst  it  subdues  their  will. 

In  their  inmost  convictions  the  master  and  the  servant 
no  longer  perceive  any  deep-seated  difference  between 
them,  and  they  neither  hope  nor  fear  to  meet  with  any 
such  at  any  time.  They  are  therefore  neither  subject  to 
disdain  nor  to  anger,  and  they  discern  in  each  other  neither 
humility  nor  pride.  The  master  holds  the  contract  of  ser- 
vice to  be  the  only  source  of  his  power,  and  the  servant 
regards  it  as  the  only  cause  of  his  obedience.  They  do 
not  quarrel  about  their  reciprocal  situations,  but  each  knows 
his  own  and  keeps  it. 

In  the  French  army,  the  common  soldier  is  taken  from 
nearly  the  same  class  as  the  officer,  and  may  hold  the  same 
commissions :  out  of  the  ranks,  he  considers  himself  en- 
tirely equal  to  his  military  superiors,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  is  so ;  but  when  under  arms,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 


obey,  and  his  obedience  is  not  the  less  prompt,  precise,  and 
ready,  for  being  voluntary  and  defined.  This  example  may 
give  a  notion  of  what  takes  place  between  masters  and  ser- 
vants in  democratic  communities. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  those  warm  and 
deep-seated  affections  wliich  are  sometimes  kindled  in  the 
domestic  service  of  aristocracy  will  ever  spring  up  between 
these  two  men,  or  that  they  will  exhibit  strong  instances  of 
sel^sacrifice.  In  aristocracies,  masters  and  servants  live 
apart,  and  frequently  their  only  intercourse  is  through  a 
third  person  ;  yet  they  commonly  stand  firmly  by  one  an- 
other. In  democratic  conntries,  tlie  master  and  the  ser- 
vant are  close  together :  they  are  in  daily  personal  contact, 
but  their  minds  do  not  intermingle ;  they  have  common 
occupations,  hardly  ever  common  interests. 

Amongst  such  a  people,  the  servant  always  considers 
himself  as  a  sojourner  in  the  dwelling  of  bis  masters.  He 
knew  nothing  of  their  forefathers  ;  he  will  see  nothing  of 
their  descendants  ;  he  has  nothing  lasting  to  expect  from 
them.  Why,  tlien,  should  he  confound  his  life  with  theirs, 
and  whence  should  so  strange  a  surrender  of  himself  pro- 
ceed ?  The  reciprocal  position  of  tlie  two  men  is  changed ; 
their  mutual  relations  must  be  so,  too. 

I  would  fain  illustrate  all  these  reflections  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Americans ;  but,  for  this  purpose,  the  distinctions 
of  persons  and  places  must  be  accurately  traced.  In  the 
South  of  the  Union,  slavery  exists ;  all  that  I  have  just  said 
is  consequently  inapplicable  there.  In  the  North,  the  ma- 
jority of  servants  are  either  fireedmen,  or  the  children  of 
freedmen :  *  these  persons  occupy  a  contested  position  in 
the  public  estimation  ;  by  the  laws,  they  are  brought  up  to 

*  Thia  ii  a  num&l  miiuke  for  »  imnger  to  make.  In  hotels,  and  other 
large  public  eatabluhmeiiu,  it  ma;  be  tme  tliM  a  m^oii^  of  the  nrrann 
in  Am  blackj  ;  bat  vay  fgw  nch  penoni  an  emploTed  ai  wraiLti  in  pri- 
vate fiuniliet  at  the  Nonh.  —  Am.  £d. 
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the  level  of  their  masters  ;  by  the  manners  of  the  countiy, 
they  are  obstinately  detruded  from  it.  They  do  not  them- 
selves clearly  know  their  proper  place,  and  are  almost 
always  either  insolent  or  craven. 

But  in  the  Northern  States,  especially  in  New  England, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  whites  who  agree,  for  wages, 
to  yield  a  temporary  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  I  have  heard  that  these  servants  commonly  per^ 
form  the  duties  of  their  situations  with  punctuality  and 
intelligence ;  and  that,  without  thinking  themselves  natu- 
rally inferior  to  the  person  who  orders  them,  they  submit 
without  reluctance  to  obey  him.  They  appeared  to  me  to 
carry  into  service  some  of  those  manly  habits  which  inde- 
pendence and  equality  create.  Having  once  selected  a 
hard  way  of  life,  they  do  not  seek  to  escape  from  it  by 
indirect  means  ;  and  they  have  sufficient  respect  for  them- 
selves not  to  refuse  to  their  masters  that  obedience  which 
they  have  freely  promised.  On  their  part,  masters  require 
nothing  of  their  servants  but  the  faitlifiil  and  rigorous  per- 
formance of  the  covenant :  they  do  not  ask  for  marks  of  re- 
spect, they  do  not  claim  their  love,  or  devoted  attachment ; 
it  is  enough  that,  as  servants,  they  are  exact  and  honest. 

It  would  not,  then,  be  true  to  assert  that,  in  democratic 
society,  the  relation  of  servants  and  masters  is  disorgan-  * 
ized  :  it  is  organized  on  another  footing  ;  the  rule  is  differ- 
ent, but  there  is  a  rule. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  new  state  of 
things  which  I  have  just  described  is  inferior  to  that  which 
preceded  it,  or  simply  different.     Enough  for  me  that  it  is 
fixed  and  determined  ;  for  what  is  most  important  to  meet 
with  among  men  is  not  any  given  ordering,  but  order. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  those  sad  and  troubled  times  at 
which  equality  is  established  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of 
revolution,  —  when  democracy,  after  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  state  of  society,  still  struggles  with  difficulty 
against  the  prejudices  and  manners  of  the  country  ?    The 
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laws,  and  partJallj  public  opinion,  already  declare  that  no 
natural  or  permanent  inferiority  exists  between  the  servant 
and  the  master.  But  this  new  belief  has  not  yet  reached 
the  innermost  convictions  of  the  latter,  or  ratlier  his  heart 
rejects  it  i  in  the  secret  persuasion  of  his  mind,  tlic  master 
thinks  that  he  belongs  to  a  peculiar  and  superior  race ;  he 
dares  not  say  so,  but  he  shudders  at  allowing  himself  to  be 
dragged  to  the  same  level.  His  authority  over  his  servants 
becomes  timid,  and  at  tlie  same  time  harsh  ;  he  lias  already 
ceased  to  entertain  for  tlicm  the  feelings  of  patroniung 
kindness  which  long  uncontested  power  always  produces, 
and  be  is  surprised  that,  being  changed  himself^  his  servant 
changes  also.  He  wants  his  attendants  to  form  regular  and 
permanent  habits,  in  a  condition  of  domestic  service  which 
is  only  temporary ;  he  requires  that  they  should  appear 
contented  with  and  proud  of  a  servile  condition,  which 
they  will  one  day  shake  off,  —  that  they  should  sacrifice 
themselves  to  a  man  who  can  neither  protect  nor  ruin 
them ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  should  contract  an  indissolu- 
ble engagement  to  a  being  like  themselves,  and  one  who 
will  last  no  longer  than  they  will. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  it  often  happens  that  the 
condition  of  domestic  service  does  not  degrade  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  enter  npon  it,  because  they  neither  know 
nor  imagine  any  other ;  and  the  amaang  inequality  which 
is  manifest  between  them  and  their  master  appears  to  be 
the  necessary  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  some  hidden 
law  of  Providence. 

In  democracies,  the  condition  of  domestic  service  does 
not  degrade  the  character  of  those  who  enter  upon  it, 
becBjise  it  is  Ireely  chosen,  and  adopted  for  a  time  only, 
—  because  it  is  not  stigmatized  by  public  opinion,  and 
creates  no  permanent  inequality  between  the  servant  and 
the  master. 

But  whilst  the  transition  from  one  social  condition  to 
■Bother  is  going  on,  there  is  almost  always  a  time  when 
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men^s  minds  fluctuate  between  the  aristocratic  notion  of 
subjection  and  the  democratic  notion  of  obedience.  Obe- 
dience then  loses  its  moral  importance  in  the  eyes  of  him 
who  obeys  ;  he  no  longer  considers  it  as  a  species  of  divine 
obligation,  and  he  does  not  yet  view  it  under  its  purely 
human  aspect ;  it  has  to  him  no  character  of  sanctity  or 
of  justice,  and  he  submits  to  it  as  to  a  degrading  but  prof- 
itable condition. 

At  that  period,  a  confused  and  imperfect  phantom  of 
equality  haunts  the  minds  of  servants ;  they  do  not  at  once 
perceive  whether  the  equality  to  which  they  are  entitled  is 
to  be  found  within  or  without  the  pale  of  domestic  service ; 
and  they  rebel  in  their  hearts  against  a  subordination  to 
which  they  have  subjected  themselves,  and  from  which 
they  derive  actual  profit.  They  consent  to  serve,  and  they 
blush  to  obey :  they  like  the  advantages  of  service,  but  not 
the  master ;  or,  rather,  they  are  not  sure  that  they  ought 
not  themselves  to  be  masters,  and  they  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider him  who  orders  them  as  an  unjust  usurper  of  their 
own  rights. 

Then  it  is  that  the  dwelling  of  every  citizen  offers  a 
spectacle  somewhat  analogous  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  po- 
litical society.  A  secret  and  intestine  warfare  is  going  on 
there  between  powers  ever  rivals  and  suspicious  of  one 
another :  the  master  is  ill-natured  and  weak,  the  servant 
ill-natured  and  intractable ;  the  one  constantly  attempts  to 
evade  by  unfair  restrictions  his  obligation  to  protect  and 
to  remunerate,  —  the  other,  his  obligation  to  obey.  The 
reins  of  domestic  government  dangle  between  them,  to  be 
snatched  at  by  one  or  the  other.  The  hues  which  divide 
authority  from  oppression,  liberty  from  license,  and  right 
from  might,  are  to  their  eyes  so  jumbled  together  and  con- 
fused, that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  he  is,  or  what  he 
may  be,  or  what  he  ought  to  be.     Such  a  condition  is  not 

democracy,  but  revolution. 

vox«.  n.  10*  o 
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WHAT  has  been  said  of  servants  and  masters  is  ap- 
plicable, to  a  certain  extent,  to  land-owners  and 
farming  tenants  ;  but  this  subject  deserves  to  be  considered 
by  itself 

111  America  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  farming 
tenants ;  everj  man  owns  the  ground  he  tills.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  democratic  laws  tend  greatly  to  increase 
the  number  of  land-owners,  and  to  diminish  that  of  farming 
tenants.  Yet  what  takes  place  in  the  United  States  is 
much  less  attributable  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
than  to  the  countr}'  itself.  In  America  land  is  cheap,  and 
any  one  may  easily  become  a  land-owner;  its  returns  are 
small,  and  its  produce  cannot  well  be  divided  between  a 
land-owner  and  a  fiirmer,  America  therefore  stands  alone 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  and  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  take  it  as  an  example. 

I  believe  that,  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic 
countries,  there  will  be  land-owners  and  tenants,  but  the 
connection  existing  between  them  will  be  of  a  different 
kind.  In  aristocracies,  the  hire  of  a  farm  is  paid  to  the 
landlord,  not  only  in  rent,  but  in  respect,  regard,  and  duty ; 
in  democracies,  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.  When  estates 
are  divided  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  perma- 
nent connection  which  existed  between  families  and  the  soil 
is  dissolved,  the  land-owner  and  the  tenant  are  onlv  casu- 
ally brought  into  contact.     They  meet  for  a  moment  to 
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settle  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and  then  lose  sight 
of  each  other ;  they  are  two  strangers  brought  together  by 
a  common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk  over  a  matter  of 
business,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make  money. 

In  proportion  as  property  is  subdivided  and  wealth  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  the  community  is  filled  with 
people  whose  former  opulence  is  declining,  and  with  others 
whose  fortunes  are  of  recent  growth,  and  whose  wants  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  their  resources.  For  all  such  per- 
sons the  smallest  pecuniary  profit  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  none  of  them  feel  disposed  to  waive  any  of  their  claims, 
or  to  lose  any  portion  of  their  income. 

As  ranks  are  intermingled,  and  as  very  large  as  well  as 
very  scanty  fortunes  become  more  rare,  every  day  brings 
the  social  condition  of  the  land-owner  nearer  to  that  of  the 
farmer :  the  one  has  not  naturally  any  uncontested  superi- 
ority over  the  other  ;  between  two  men  who  are  equal,  and 
not  at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  the  contract  of  hire  is 
exclusively  an  affair  of  money. 

A  man  whose  estate  extends  over  a  whole  district,  and 
who  owns  a  hundred  farms,  is  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  gaining  at  the  same  time  the  affections  of  some  thou- 
sands of  men  ;  this  object  appears  to  call  for  his  exertions, 
and  to  attain  it  he  will  readily  make  considerable  sacrifices. 
But  he  who  owns  a  hundred  acres  is  insensible  to  similar 
considerations,  and  cares  but  little  to  win  the  private  regard 
of  his  tenant. 

An  aristocracy  does  not  expire,  like  a  man,  in  a  single 
day ;  the  aristocratic  principle  is  slowly  undermined  in 
men's  opinion,  before  it  is  attacked  in  their  laws.  Long 
before  open  war  is  declared  against  it,  the  tie  which  had 
hitherto  united  the  higher  classes  to  the  lower  may  be  seen 
to  be  gradually  relaxed.  Indifference  and  contempt  are 
betrayed  by  one  class,  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the  others : 
the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  frequent 
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and  less  kind,  and  rents  are  raised.  This  is  not  the  conse- 
qnence  of  a  demociratic  revolution,  but  its  certain  harbin- 
ger :  for  an  aristocracy  which  has  lost  the  affections  of  the 
people,  once  and  forever,  is  like  a  tree  dead  at  the  root, 
which  !s  the  more  easily  torn  up  by  the  winds  the  higher 
its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  the  rents  of  farms 
have  amaongly  increased,  not  only  in  France,  but  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  remarkable  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures within  the  same  period  do  not  suffice,  in  my  opinion, 
to  e:;plain  this  fact ;  recourse  must  he  had  to  another  cause, 
more  powerful  and  more  concealed.  I  believe  that  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  democratic  institutions  which  several 
European  nations  have  adopted,  and  in  the  democratic  pas- 
sions which  more  or  less  agitate  all  the  rest. 

I  have  frequently  heard  great  English  land-owners  con- 
gratulate themselves  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  derive 
a  much  larger  income  from  their  estates  than  their  fathers 
did.  They  have  perhaps  good  reason  to  be  glad ;  but  most 
assuredly  they  know  not  what  they  are  glad  of.  They 
think  they  are  making  a  clear  gain,  when  it  is  in  reality 
only  an  exchange :  their  influence  is  what  they  are  parting 
with  for  cash  ;  and  what  they  gun  in  money  will  erelong 
be  lost  in  power. 

There  is  yet  another  sign  by  which  it  is  easy  to  know 
that  a  great  democratic  revolution  is  going  on  or  approach- 
ing. In  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  all  lands  were  leased  for 
lives,  or  for  very  long  terms :  the  domeadc  economy  of  that 
period  shows  that  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  were  more 
frequent  then  than  leases  for  twelve  yeara  are  now.  Men 
then  believed  that  &milies  were  immortal ;  men's  conditions 
seemed  settled  forever,  and  the  whole  of  society  appeared 
to  be  so  fixed,  that  it  was  not  supposed  anything  would 
ever  be  stirred  or  shaken  in  its  stroctnre.     In  ages  of 
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equality,  the  human  mind  takes  a  different  bent :  the  pre- 
vailing notion  is  that  nothing  abides,  and  man  is  haunted 
by  the  thought  of  mutability.  Under  this  impression,  the 
hmd-owner  and  the  tenant  himself  are  instinctively  averse 
to  protracted  terms  of  obligation :  they  are  afraid  of  being 
tied  up  to-morrow  by  the  contract  which  benefits  them 
to-day.  They  have  vague  anticipations  of  some  sudden 
and  unforeseen  change  in  their  conditions;  they  mistrust 
themselves ;  they  fear  lest  their  taste  should  change,  and 
lest  they  should  lament  that  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of 
what  they  coveted.  Nor  are  such  fears  unfounded ;  for,  in 
democratic  times,  that  which  is  most  fluctuating  amidst  the 
fluctuation  of  all  around  is  the  heart  of  man. 
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CHAPTER    VII, 


ISFLUEKCE   OF  DEMOCBACT   OK   WAGE& 


MOST  of  tbe  remarks  which  I  have  already  made  in 
speaking  of  masters  and  servants  may  be  applied  to 
masters  and  workmen.  As  the  gradations  of  the  social 
scale  come  to  be  lesa  observed,  whilst  the  great  sink  and 
the  humble  rise,  and  poverty  as  well  as  opulence  ceases  to 
be  hereditary,  the  dislanue,  both  in  reality  and  in  opinion, 
which  heretofore  separated  the  workman  &om  the  master, 
is  lessened  every  day.  The  workman  conceives  a  more 
lofty  opinion  of  Ids  rights,  of  his  iiiture,  of  himself;  he 
is  filled  with  new  ambition  and  new  desires,  he  is  harassed 
by  new  wants.  Every  instant  he  views  with  longing  eyes 
the  profits  of  his  employer ;  and  in  order  to  share  them,  he 
strives  to  dispose  of  his  labor  at  a  higher  rate,  and  he  gen- 
erally succeeds  at  length  in  the  attempt. 

In  democratic  countries,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  most  of 
the  branches  of  productive  industry  are  carried  on  at  a 
small  cost,  by  men  little  removed  by  their  wealth  or  edu- 
cation above  the  level  of  those  whom  they  employ.  These 
manulacturing  speculators  are  extremely  numerous ;  their 
interests  differ;  they  cannot  therefore  easily  concert  or 
combine  their  exertions.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  work- 
men have  always  some  sore  resources,  which  enable  them 
to  refuse  to  work  when  they  cannot  get  what  tliey  conceive 
to  be  the  fair  price  of  their  labor.  In  the  constant  struggle 
for  wages  which  is  going  on  between  these  two  classes, 
thar  strength  is  divided,  and  success  alternates  irom  one 
to  tbe  other. 
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It  is  even  probable  that,  in  the  end,  the  interest  of  the 
working  class  will  prevail ;  for  the  high  wages  which  they 
have  already  obtained  make  them  every  day  less  dependent 
on  their  masters ;  and  as  they  grow  more  independent,  they 
have  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  a  further  increase  of 
wages. 

I  shall  take  for  example  that  branch  of  productive  indus- 
try which  is  still,  at  the  present  day,  the  most  generally 
followed  in  France,  and  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the 
world ;  —  I  mean  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  France, 
most  of  those  who  labor  for  liire  in  agriculture  are  themr 
selves  owners  of  certain  plots  of  ground,  which  just  enable 
them  to  subsist  without  working  for  any  one  else.  When 
these  laborers  come  to  oifer  their  services  to  a  neighborins: 
land-owner  or  farmer,  if  he  refuses  them  a  certain  rate  of 
wages,  they  retire  to  their  own  small  property  and  await 
another  opportunity. 

I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a 
slow  and  gradual  rise  of  wages  is  one  of  the  general  laws 
of  democratic  communities.  In  proportion  as  social  con- 
ditions become  more  equal,  wages  rise ;  and  as  wages  are 
higher,  social  conditions  become  more  equal. 

But  a  great  and  gloomy  exception  occurs  in  our  own 
time.  I  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  aristoc- 
racy, expelled  from  political  society,  has  taken  refuge  in 
certain  departments  of  productive  industry,  and  has  estab- 
lished its  sway  there  under  another  form ;  this  powerfully 
affects  the  rate  of  wages. 

As  a  large  capital  is  required  to  embark  in  the  great 
manu&cturing  speculations  to  which  I  allude,  the  number 
of  persons  who  enter  upon  them  is  exceedingly  limited :  as 
their  number  is  small,  they  can  easily  concert  together,  and 
fix  the  rate  of  wages  as  they  please. 

Their  workmen,  on  the  contrary,  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  the  number  of  them  is  always  increasing ;  for, 
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from  time;  to  time,  an  extraordinarr  run  of  business  takes 
place,  during  wliith  wages  are  inordinately  bigb,  and  they 
attract  the  surrounding  population  to  the  fectories.  But, 
when  men  have  once  embraced  that  bne  of  bfe, 
already  seen  tiiat  tbey  cannot  quit  it  agaui,  because  they 
Boon  contract  habits  of  body  and  mind  which  unfit  tbem 
for  any  other  sort  of  toil.  These  men  have  generally  but 
little  education  and  industry,  with  but  few  resources ;  they 
stand,  therefoi'e,  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  master. 

When  competition,  or  other  fortuitous  circumstances, 
lessen  his  profits,  lie  can  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen 
almost  at  pleasure,  and  make  from  them  what  he  loses  by 
the  chances  of  business.  Should  the  workmen  strike,  the 
master,  who  is  a  rich  man,  can  very  well  wait,  without 
being  ruined,  until  necessity  brings  them  back  to  him ;  but 
tbey  must  work  day  by  day  or  they  die,  for  their  only 
property  is  in  their  bands.  They  have  long  been  impov- 
erished by  oppression,  and  the  poorer  they  become,  the 
more  easily  may  they  be  oppressed :  they  can  never  escape 
from  this  fatal  circle  of  cause  and  consequence. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  wages,  afler  having  some- 
times suddenly  risen,  are  permanently  lowered  in  this 
branch  of  industry ;  whereas,  in  other  callings,  the  price 
of  labor,  which  generally  increases  but  little,  is  neverthe- 
less constantly  augmented. 

This  state  of  dependence  and  wretchedness,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  manufacturing  population  of  our  time  Hve, 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  contrary  to  the 
state  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community ;  bat,  for  this  very 
reason,  no  circumstance  is  more  important  or  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  especial  consideration  of  the  legislator ;  for  when 
the  whole  of  society  is  in  motion,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  any 
one  class  stationary ;  and  when  the  greater  number  of  men 
are  opening  new  paths  to  fortune,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to 
make  the  few  support  in  peace  their  wants  and  their  de- 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


INFLUERCE  OF  DEMOC 


MOCgACSX^N 


THE  FAMILT. 


I  HAVE  just  examined  the  changes  which  the  equality 
of  conditions  produces  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
several  members  of  the  community  amongst  democratic 
nations,  and  amongst  the  Americans  in  particular.  I  would 
now  go  deeper,  and  inquire  into  the  closer  ties  of  family : 
my  object  here  is  not  to  seek  for  new  truths,  but  to  show 
in  what  manner  facts  already  known  are  connected  with 
my  subject. 

It  has  been  universally  remarked,  that,  in  our  time,  the 
several  members  of  a  fiunily  stand  upon  an  entirely  new 
footing  towards  each  other;  that  the  distance  which  for- 
merly separated  a  father  from  his  sons  has  been  lessened ; 
and  that  paternal  authority,  if  not  destroyed,  is  at  least 
impaired. 

Something  analogous  to  this,  but  even  more  striking, 
may  be  observed  in  the  United  States.  ^Jn^-AmPippa^  tlia 
family^  in  the  Roman  and  aristocratic  signification  of  the 
word,  does  not  exist.  All  that  remains  of  it  are  a  few  ves- 
tiges in  the  first  years  of  childhood,  when  the  father  exer- 
cises, without  opposition,  that  absolute  domestic  authority 
which  the  feebleness  of  his  children  renders  necessary,  and 
which  their  interest,  as  well  as  his  own  incontestable  supe- 
riority, warrants.  But  as  soon  as  the  young  American 
approaches  manhood,  the  ties  of  filial  obedience  are  re- 
laxed day  by  day:  master  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  soon 
master  of  his  conduct.  In  America,  there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  adolescence:  at  the  close  of  boyhood,  the 
man  appears,  and  begins  to  trace  out.  his  own  path. 
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It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  tLis  is  preceded  by 
a  domestic  struggle,  in  which  tlie  son  has  ohlainiid  by  a  sort 
of  moral  violence  the  liheriy  that  his  tktlier  refused  lum. 
The  same  habits,  tlie  same  principles,  which  impel  the  one 
to  assert  his  independence,  predispose  the  other  to  consider 
the  use  of  that  independence  as  an  incontestable  right. 
The  former  does  not  exliibit  any  of  those  rancorous  or 
irregular  passions  which  disturb  men  long  after  tJiey  have 
shaken  off  an  established  authority ;  the  latter  feels  none  of 
tliat  bitter  and  angrj-  regret  which  is  apt  to  su^^^ve  a  by- 
gone power.  The  fatlier  foresees  tlie  limits  of  his  authority 
long  beforehand,  and  when  the  time  arrives,  lie  surrendere 
it  without  a  struggle :  the  son  looks  forward  to  the  exact 
period  at  which  he  will  be  his  own  master ;  and  he  enters 
upon  his  freedom  without  precipitation  and  without  effort, 
as  a  possession  which  is  his  own,  and  which  no  one  seeks 
to  wrest  from  him.* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  show  how  these  changes 


*  The  Americuis,  howorer,  have  not  jet  thought  fit  ro  itrip  the  puent, 
u  ha>  been  dons  in  France,  of  one  af  the  chief  element!  of  panntal  author- 
it7,  bj  depriring  him  of  the  poirer  of  disposinf;  of  hit  pTOpenj  mt  hii  death. 
In  the  United  Sulei,  iheie  are  no  nsirictioni  on  the  powers  of  a  IcslUOr. 

In  this  mpcct,  u  in  almost  all  olhcra,  it  is  e»/  lo  perceive  that,  if  the 
politiol  legiilation  of  the  Americans  is  mncli  more  demomtic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  ciiil  It^lation  of  the  latter  19  infinitely  more  democntir 
than  thai  of  the  former.  Thii  ma;  eauly  be  accoonted  for.  The  dril 
legiiLation  of  France  wai  the  vork  of  a  man  who  law  that  it  wai  hii  inter- 
wt  to  latiify  the  democratic  pawiont  of  hia  coniamporariea  in  all  tliat  was 
not  directly  and  immediateij  hostile  to  his  own  power.  He  was  willing  to 
allow  some  popnlar  prindplet  to  ivgnlate  the  dlstiibntion  of  properrr  and 
the  got«rfUDeDt  of  bmilies,  provided  thej  weiQ  not  to  be  introdnced  into 
the  admininrBtion  of  public  a&in.  WMltt  the  loncnt  of  democmcj  orer- 
wbelmed  the  dnl  laws  of  the  oonntrj,  he  hoped  to  find  an  easy  shelter 
behind  its  political  institations.  This  policy  was  at  once  both  adroit  and 
•elfish :  bat  a  compromise  of  thii  kind  conld  not  last ;  for  in  the  end,  po- 
litical insdtDtioiis  never  bil  to  become  the  image  and  expneaion  of  dvil 
Bdet]' ;  and  fa  this  sense  it  tna;  b«  swd,  that  nothing  it  more  political  in  a 
natxHi  tfam  iti  civil  lM;islBtioii- 
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which  take  place  m  family  relations  are  closely  connected 
with  the  social  and  political  revolution  which  is  approach- 
ing its  consummation  under  our  own  eyes. 

There  are  certain  great  social  principles  which  a  people 
either  introduces  everywhere  or  tolerates  nowhere.  In 
countries  which  are  aristocratically  constituted  with  all  the 
gradations  of  rank,  the  government  never  makes  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  governed :  as  men  are  united 
together,  it  is  enough  to  lead  the  foremost ;  the  rest  will 
follow.  This  is  applicable  to  the  family,  as  well  as  to  all 
aristocracies  which  have  a  head.  Amongst  aristocratic  na- 
tions, social  institutions  recognize,  in  truth,  no  one  in  the 
fiunily  but  the  father ;  children  are  received  by  society  at 
his  hands  ;  society  governs  him,  he  governs  them.  Thus, 
the  parent  has  not  only  a  natural  right,  but  he  acquires  a 
poUtical  right,  to  command  them  :  he  is  the  author  and  the 
support  of  his  family  ;  but  he  is  also  its  constituted  ruler. 

In  democracies,  where  the  government  picks  out  every 
individual  singly  from  the  mass  to  make  him  subservient  to  , 
the  general  laws  of  the  community,  no  such  intermediate  | 
person  is  required :  a  father  is  there,  in  the  eye  .of  the  j 
law,  only  a  member  of  the  community,  older  and  richer  [ 
than  his  sons. 

When  most  of  the  conditions  of  life  are  extremely  un- 
equal, and  the  inequality  of  these  conditions  is  permanent, 
the  notion  of  a  superior  grows  upon  the  imaginations  of 
men :  if  the  law  invested  him  with  no  privileges,  custom 
and  public  opinion  would  concede  them.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  men  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  and  do  not 
always  remain  in  dissimilar  conditions  of  life,  the  general 
notion  of  a  superior  becomes  weaker  and  less  distinct :  it  is 
vain  for  legislation  to  strive  to  place  him  who  obeys  very 
much  beneath  him  who  commands ;  the  manners  of  the 
time  bring  the  two  men  nearer  to  one  another,  and  draw 
them  daily  towards  the  same  level. 
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Although  the  legislation  of  an  aristocratic  people  should 
giant  DO  peculiar  privileges  to  the  beads  of  families,  I  shall 
not  be  the  less  convinced  that  their  power  is  more  respect- 
ed and  more  extensive  than  in  a  democracy ;  for  I  know 
that,  whatsoever  the  laws  may  be,  superiors  always  appear 
higher,  and  inferiors  lower,  in  aristocmcies  than  amongst 
democratic  nations. 

When  men  live  more  for  the  remembrance  of  what  has 
been  than  for  the  care  of  what  is,  and  when  they  are  more 
given  to  attend  tu  what  their  ancestors  thought  than  to 
think  themselves,  the  father  is  the  natural  and  necessary  tie 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  —  tlie  link  by  which  the 
ends  of  these  two  chains  are  connected.  In  aristocracies, 
tlien,  the  father  is  not  only  the  civil  bead  of  the  family,  but 
the  organ  of  its  traditions,  the  expounder  of  its  customs, 
the  arluter  of  its  manners.  He  is  listened  to  with  defers 
ence,  he  is  addressed  with  respect,  and  the  love  which  is 
felt  for  him  is  always  tempered  with  fear. 

When  the  condition  of  society  becomes  democratic,  and 
men  adopt  as  their  general  principle  that  it  is  good  and 
lawful  to  judge  of  all  things  for  one's  self,  using  former 
points  of  belief  not  as  a  rule  of  feith,  but  simply  as  a  means 
of  information,  the  power  which  the  opinions  of  a  lather 
exercise  over  those  of  his  sons  diminishes,  as  well  as  his 
legal  power. 

Perhaps  the  subdivision  of  estates  which  democracy 
brings  about  contributes  more  than  anything  else  to  change 
the  relations  existing  between  a  fether  and  his  children. 
When  the  property  of  the  fiither  of  a  fiunily  is  scanty,  his 
flon  and  himself  constantly  live  in  the  same  place,  and  share 
the  same  occupations :  habit  and  necessity  bring  them  to- 
gether, and  force  them  to  hold  constant  communication: 
the  inevitable  consequence  is  a  sort  of  familiar  intimacy, 
which  renders  authori^  less  absolute,  and  which  can  ill  be 
reconciled  with  the  external  forms  of  respect. 
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Now,  in  democratic  countries,  the  class  of  those  who  are 
possessed  of  small  fortunes  is  precisely  that  which  gives 
strength  to  the  notions  and  a  particular  direction  to  the 
manners  of  the  community.  That  class  makes  its  opinions 
preponderate  as  universally  as  its  wiU ;  and  even  those  who 
are  most  incHned  to  resist  its  commands  are  carried  away 
in  the  end  by  its  example.  I  have  known  eager  opponents 
of  democracy,  who  allowed  their  children  to  address  them 
with  perfect  colloquial  equality. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  aristocracy  is 
declining,  the  austere,  the  conventional,  and  the  legal  part 
of  parental  authority  vanishes,  and  a  species  of  equality 
prevails  around  the  domestic  hearth.  I  know  not,  upon 
the  whole,  whether  society  loses  by  the  change,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  man  individually  is  a  gainer  by  it. 
I  think  that,  in  proportion  as  manners  and  laws  become 
more  democratic,  the  relation  of  father  and  son  becomes 
more  intimate  and  more  affectionate ;  rules  and  authority 
are  less  talked  of,  confidence  and  tenderness  are  oftentimes 
increased,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  bond  is  drawn 
closer  in  proportion  as  the  social  bond  is  loosened. 

In  a  democratic  &mily,  the  father  exercises  no  other 
power  than  that  which  is  granted  to  the  affection  and  the 
experience  of  age  ;  his  orders  would  perhaps  be  disobeyed, 
but  his  advice  is  for  the  most  part  authoritative.  Though 
he  be  not  hedged  in  with  ceremonial  respect,  his  sons  at 
least  accost  him  with  confidence  ;  they  have  no  settled  form 
of  addressing  him,  but  they  speak  to  him  constantly,  and 
are  ready  to  consult  him  every  day :  the  master  and  the 
constituted  ruler  have  vanished  ;  the  father  remains. 

Nothing  more  is  needed  in  order  to  judge  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  states  of  society  in  this  respect,  than 
to  peruse  the  family  correspondence  of  aristocratic  ages. 
The  style  is  always  correct,  ceremonious,  stiff,  and  so  cold 
that  the  natural  warmth  of  the  heart  can  hardly  be  felt  in 
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the  language.  In  democratic  countries,  on  the  contrary, 
the  langunge  addressed  by  a  son  to  his  fiither  is  always 
marked  by  mingled  freedom,  fimiiliaritj-,  and  aifection, 
which  at  once  show  that  new  relations  have  sprung  uji 
in  the  bosom  of  the  family. 

A  aimihtr  revolution  takes  place  in  the  mutual  relations 
of  children.  In  aristocratic  families,  as  well  as  in  arisio 
crabc  society,  every  place  is  marked  out  beforehand.  Not 
only  does  tin;  father  occupy  a  separate  rank,  in  which  he 
enjoys  extensive  privileges,  but  even  the  cliildron  are  not 
equal  amongst  themselves.  The  age  and  sex  of  each  ir- 
revocably determine  his  rank,  and  secure  to  him  certain 
privileges :  mo5t  of  these  distinctions  are  abolished  or  di- 
minished bv  democracv. 

In  aristocratic  families,  the  eldest  son,  inheriting  the 
greater  part  of  the  propcrtj-,  and  almost  all  the  rights  of 
the  &mily,  becomes  the  chief,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
master,  of  his  brothers.  Greatness  and  power  are  for  him ; 
for  them,  mediocrity  and  dependence.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  suppose  that,  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the 
privileges  of  the  eldest  son  are  advantageous  to  himself 
alone,  or  that  they  excite  nolhing  but  en^T  and  hatred 
around  him.  The  eldest  son  commonly  endeavors  to  pro- 
cure wealth  and  power  for  his  brothers,  because  the  general 
splendor  of  the  house  is  reflected  back  on  him  who  repre- 
sents it ;  the  younger  sons  seek  to  back  the  elder  brother 
in  all  his  andertakings,  because  the  greatness  and  power  of 
the  head  of  the  family  better  enable  him  to  provide  for  all 
its  branches.  The  different  members  of  an  aristocratic 
&mily  are  therefore  very  closely  bound  together ;  their  in- 
terests are  connected,  their  minds  agree,  but  their  hearts 
are  seldom  in  harmony. 

Democracy  also  binds  brothers  to  each  other,  but  by  very 
different  means.  Under  democradc  laws,  all  the  children 
are  perfectly  equal,  and  consequently  independent:  noth 
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ing  brings  them  forcibly  together,  but  nothing  keeps  them 
apart ;  and  as  they  have  the  same  origin,  as  they  are  trained 
under  the  same  roof,  as  they  are  treated  with  the  same  care, 
and  as  no  pecuUar  privilege  distinguishes  or  divides  them, 
the  affectionate  and  frank  intimacy  of  early  years  easily 
springs  up  between  them.  Scarcely  anything  can  occur  to 
break  the  tie  thus  formed  at  the  outset  of  life,  for  broth- 
erhood brings  them  daily  together,  without  embarrassing 
them.  It  is  not  then  by  interest,  but  by  common  associa- 
tions and  by  the  free  sympathy  of  opinion  and  of  taste,  that 
democracy  unites  brothers  to  each  other.  It  divides  their 
inheritance,  but  allows  their  hearts  and  minds  to  unite. 

Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  manners,  that 
even  the  partisans  of  aristocracy  are  attracted  by  it ;  and 
after  having  experienced  it  for  some  time,  they  are  by  no 
means  tempted  to  revert  to  the  respectful  and  frigid  obser- 
vances of  aristocratic  families.  They  would  be  glad  to  re- 
tain the  domestic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they  might  throw 
off  its  social  conditions  and  its  laws ;  but  these  elements 
are  indissolubly  united,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
former  without  enduring  the  latter. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  filial  love  and  fraternal 
affection  are  applicable  to  all  the  passions  which  emanate 
spontaneously  from  human  nature  itself. 

If  a  certain  mode  of  thought  or  feeling  is  the  result  of 
some  peculiar  condition  of  life,  when  that  condition  is  al- 
tered nothing  whatever  remains  of  the  thought  or  feeling. 
Thus,  a  law  may  bind  two  members  of  the  community 
very  closely  to  one  another ;  but  that  law  being  abolished, 
they  stand  asunder.  Nothing  was  more  strict  than  the  tie 
which  united  the  vassal  to  the  lord  under  the  feudal  svs- 
tem :  at  the  present  day,  the  two  men  know  not  each 
other ;  the  fear,  the  gratitude,  and  the  affection  which  for- 
merly connected  them  have  vanished,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
the  tie  remains. 
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Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  tlioae  feelings  which 
are  natural  to  mankind.  Whenever  a  law  attempts  to 
tutor  these  feelings  in  any  particulnr  manner,  it  seldom 
jails  ta  weaken  them  ;  by  attempting  to  add  to  their  inten- 
nty,  it  robs  them  of  some  of  their  elements,  for  they  are 
never  stronger  than  when  left  to  themselves. 

Democracy,  which  destroys  or  obscures  almost  all  the  old 
conventional  rules  of  society,  and  which  prevents  men  ft'om 
readiJv  assenting  to  new  ones,  entirely  effaces  most  of  the 
feelings  to  which  these  conventional  rules  have  given  rise ; 
bat  it  only  modifies  some  others,  and  firequently  imparts  to 
them  a  degree  of  energj-  and  sweetness  unknown  before. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  condense  into  a  single 
proposition  the  whole  purport  of  this  chapter,  and  of  sev- 
eral otliers  that  preceded  it.  Democracy  loosens  social  ties, 
but  tjghtens  natural  ones ;  it  brings  kindred  more  closely 
together,  whilst  it  throws  citizens  more  apart. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN  IN  THE  UNTTED  STATES. 


NO  free  communities  ever  existed  vi^^i^^^  morals ;  and, 
as  I  observed  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  moi 

are  the  work  of  woman.  [HJonsequently,  whatever 

the  condition  oi'  women,  their  habits  and  their  opinions,  has 
great  political  importance  in  my  eyesj 

Amongst  almost  all  Protestant  nations,  young  women 
are  far  more  the  mistresses  of  their  own  actions  than  they 
ai*e  in  Catholic  countries.  This  independence  is  still 
greater  in  Protestant  countries  like  England,  which  have 
retained  or  acquired  the  right  of  self-government ;  freedom 
is  then  infused  into  the  domestic  circle  by  poUtical  habits 
and  by  religious  opinions.  In  the  United  States,  the  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism  are  combined  with  great  political 
liberty  and  a  most  democratic  state  of  society ;  and  no- 
where are  young  women  surrendered  so  early  or  so  com- 
pletely to  their  own  guidance. 

Long  before  an  American  girl  arrives  at  the  marriage- 
able age,  her  emancipation  from  maternal  control  begins : 
slie  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  child,  when  she  already 
thinks  for  herself,  speaks  with  freedom,  and  acts  on  her 
own  impulse.  The  great  scene  of  the  world  is  constantly 
open  to  her  view :  far  fl'oifiUeekiiijptorconceal  it  from  her, 
it  is  every  day  disclosed  more  completely,  and  she  is  taught 
to  survey  it  with  a  firm  and  calm  gaze.  Thus  the  vices 
and  daxigei^  of  society  are  early  revealed  to  her  ^  as  she 
sees  them  clearly,  she  views  them  without  illusion,  and 
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ut  fear ;  for  she  is  full  of  reliance  on  her 
her  confidence  seems  to  be  shared  by 

[jirl   scarcely  ever  displays  that  virginal 
si  of  young  desiri-s,  or  that  innocent  and 
which  usually  attend  the  European  wo- 
lion  from  girlhood  to  youth.     It  is  rare 
woman,   at  any  age,   displays   childish 
ice.     Like  t!ie  young  women  of  Europe, 
e,  but  she  knows  precisely  the  coat  of 
loes  not  abandon  herself  to  evil,  at  least 
exists;  and  she  is  remarkable  rather  for 
than  for  chastity  of  mind. 
luently  surprised,  and  almost  frightened, 
Idress  and  happy  boldness  with  which 
merica  contrive  to  manage  their  thoughts 
^,  amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  freu  con- 
iopher  would  have  stumbled  at  everj-  step 
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cannot  fell  to  be  very  great,  youth  premature,  tastes  Hi- 
restrained,  customs  fleeting,  public  opinion  often  unsettled 
and  powerless,  paternal  authority  weak,  and  marital  author- 
ity contested.  Under  these  circumstances,  believing  that 
they  had  little  chance  of  repressing  in  woman  the  most 
vehement  passions  of  the  human  heart,  they  held  that  the 
surer  way  was  to  teach  her  the  art  of  combating  those  pas- 
sions for  heraelf.  A,s^  they  could  not  .prevent  her  virtue 
from  being_esp.05ed-.lo  frequent  danger,  they  determined 
that  she  should  kno\v  how  best  to  defend  it ;  and  more  re- 
liance was  placed  on  the  free  vigor  of  her  will  dian  on 
safeguards  which  have  been  shaken  or  overthrown.  In- 
stead then  of  inculcating  mistrust  of  herself,  they  con- 
stantly seek  to  enhance  her  confidence  in  her  own  strength 
of  character.  As  it  is  neither  possible  nor-..ilesirable  to 
keep  a  youngjsypman  jn  pexpetual  and  complete^  igiorance, 
they  hasten  to  give  her  a  precocious  knowledge  on  all  sub- 
jects. Far  from  hiding  the  corruptions  of  the  world  fix)m 
her,  they  prefer  that  she  should  see  them  at  once,  and  train 
herself  to  shun  them ;  and  they  hold  it  of  more  importance 
to  protect  her  conduct,  than  to  be  over-scrupulous  of  the 
innocence  of  her  thoughts. 

Although  the  Americans  are  a  very  religious  people,  t"  "^ 
they  do  not  rely  on  religion  alone  to  defend  the  virtue  of 
woman  ;  t^^^y  ^pgK"  to  ^nn  h^r  rfiftfion  *'l''?  In  this  respect 
they  have  followed  the  same  method  as  in  several  others : 
they  first  make  vigorous  efforts  to  cause  individual  inde- 
^pendence  to  control  itself,  and  they  do  not  calTTn  the  aid 
of  religion  until  they  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  strength. 

I  am  aware  that  an  education  of  this  kind  is  not  w^ithout 
danger ;  I  am  sensible  that  it  tends  to  invigorate  the  judg- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  imagination,  and  to  make  cold 
and  virtuous  women  instead  of  affectionate  wives  and  agree- 
able companions  to  man.     Society  may  be  more  tranquil 


^ixaniRTs  surround  them. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


THE  YOXJNG  WOMAN  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  WIFE. 


IN  America,  the  independence  of  woman  is  irrecoverably 
■    ^r<  ...^^^  ^^  J**"'*"  ***'•"■•  ^**tj«» 

lost  in   the  bonds   of  "Insttari^Qjiy.      If  an  unmarried 

woman  is  less  constramed  there  than  elsewhere,  a  wife  is 
subjected  to  stricter  obligations.  The  former  makes  her 
father's  house  an  abode  of  freedom  and  of  pleasure ;  the 
latter  lives  in  the  home  of  her  husband  as  if  it  were  a  clois- 
ter. Yet  these  two  different  conditions  of  life  are  perhaps 
not  so  contrary  as  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  American  women  should  pass  through  the  one  to  arrive 
at  the  other. 

Rehgious  communities  and  trading  nations  entertain  pe- 
culiarly serious  notions  of  marriage :  the  former  consider 
the  regularity  of  woman's  Ufe  as  the  best  pledge  and  most 
certain  sign  of  the  purity  of  her  morals  ;  the  latter  re/]rard 
it  as  the  highest  security  for  the  order  and  prosperity  of  the 
_  houselT8idr''''iPfag'' Atii'gnicans  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  puri-     ^c  I  i 
tauicd  people  and  a   commercial  nation  ;   tlieir  religious,  I  <^ 
opinions,  as  well  as  their  trading  habits,  consequently  l^d^ 
them  to  require  much /abnega^o^-tm^^e ^art  of  women, 
and  a  constant  sacrifice  oF  her^p]pa»"rfiy  to  her  duties, 
which  is  seldom  demanded  of  her  in  Europe.     Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  the  inexorable  opinion  of  the  public 

carefully  circnmscrilHfa  ivomajfl_wi^h?n  tl\^  lF?arr9_y  circle 
of  domesticTnle^ts  and  duties,  and  forbids  her  to  step 
beyond  it. 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  world,  a  young  American 
woman  finds  these  notions  firmly  established ;  she  sees  the 


^^H 

^^^^^^^^1 
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;rived  from  them  ;  she  is  not  bIow  to  per- 
not  depart  for  an  instant  from  t!ie  cstab- 
hcr  contemporaries,  without  putting   in 
ice  of  mind,   her  honor,   nay,   even  her 
and  she  finds  the   energj'  required  for 
ibmission  in  the  firmness  of  her  under- 
the  virile  habits  which  her  education  has 
■.y  bu  said  that  she  has  learned,  by  thu  use 
nee,  to  surrender  it  without-  a.-struggle 
imur  when  the  time  comes  for  making 

;au  woman  fidls  into  tlie  toils  of  matri- 
arc  held  out  to  her  simpheity  and  igno- 
been  tauglit  beforefaaiuLwhat  is  expected 
tai-ily  aiid  freelyenters  upon  this  engage- 
arts  her  new  condition  with  courage,  be- 
:.     As,  in  America,  paternal  discipline  is 
.   the    conjugal    tie   very  strict,  a  young 
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[  ments  of  the  ^1  cannot  become  the  recreations  of  the  wife, 
and  that  the  soarces  of  a  married  woman's  happiness  are  in 
the  home  of  her  hasband.  As  she  clearly  discerns  before- 
hand the  ohlj  road  which  can  lead  to  domestic  happiness, 
she  enters  upon  it  at  once,  and  follows  it  to  the  end  with- 
oat  seeking  to  torn  back. 

The  same  strength  of  purpose  which  the  young  wives  of 
America  display,  in  bending  themselves  at  once  and  with- 
out repining  to  the  austei'e  duties  of  their  new  condition,  is 
no  less  manifest  in  all  the  great  trials  of  their  lives.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  are  private  fortunes  more  precarious 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
same  man,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  rise  and  sink  again 
through  all  the  grades  which  lead  from  opulence  to  pov- 
erty. American  women  support  these  vicissitudes  with 
calm  and_jmQuenchabie  energv :  it  would  seem  that  their 


desires  contract  as  easily  as  they  expand  with  their  for- 
tunes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  adventurers  who  migrate  every 
year  to  people  the  Western  wilds  belong,  as  I  observed  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  to  the  old  Anglo-American 
race  of  the  Northern  States.  Many  of  these  men,  who 
rush  so  boldly  onwards  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  were  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competency  in  their  own  part  of  the 
country.  They  take  their  wives  along  with  them,  and 
make  them  share  the  countless  perils  and  privations  which 
always  attend  the  commencement  of  these  expeditions.  I 
have  often  met,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  with 
young  women  who,  after  having  been  brought  up  amidst 
all  the  comforts  of  the  large  towns  of  New  England,  had 
passed,  almost  without  any  intermediate  stage,  fix)m  the 
wealthy  abode  of  their  parents  to  a  comfortless  hovel  in  a 
forest.  Fever,  solitude,  and  a  tedious  life  had  not  broken 
the  springs  of  their  courage.  Their  features  were  impaired 
and  &ded,  but  their  looks  were  firm ;  they  appeared  to  be 


„.   ^laiiiage  ;   her  part  is  changi 
habits  are  different,  but  her  cliaracter  is  tlie  same. 

*  See  Appendix  8. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


HOW  EQUALTTT  OF  CONDITION  CONTBIBUTES  TO  MAINTAIN 

GOOD  MORALS  IN  AMERICA. 


^^  o^  <x.  U 


SOME  philosophers  and  historians  have  said  or  hinted 
that  the  strictness  of  female  morality  was  increased  or 
diminished  simply  by  the  distance  of  a  country  firom  the 
equator.  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  an  easy  one  ; 
and  nothing  was  required  but  a  globe  and  a  pair  of  com- 
passes to  settle  in  an  instant  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  principle  of  the  materialists  is  supported  by  fiicts. 
The  same  nations  have  been  chaste  or  dissolute,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  tlieir  history ;  the  strictness  or  the  laxity  of 
their  morals  depended,  therefore,  on  some  variable  cause, 
and  not  alone  on  the  natural  quaUties  of  their  country, 
which  were  invariable.  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  certain  cli- 
mates, the  passions  which  are  occasioned  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  sexes  are  pecuUarly  intense  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  natural  intensity  may  always  be  excited  or 
restrained  by  the  condition  of  society,  and  by  political 
institudpns. 

Although  the  travellers  who  have  visited  North  America 
differ  on  many  points,  they  all  agree  in  remarking  that 
morals  orejar  more  strict  th^rp  than  pi?^«^^pr^  It  is  evi- 
imt  that,  on  this  point,  the  Americans  are  very  superior  to 
their  progenitors,  the  English.  A  superficial  glance  at  the 
two  nations  will  establish  the  fact. 

In  England,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  public 
malice  is  constantly  attacking  the  firailties  of  women.    Phi- 


1 
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^men  are  h«ard  to  deplore  that  morals 

y  strict,  and  tlie  literary  productions  of 

ntly  lead  one  to  suppose  so.     In  Amer- 

els  not  excepted,  suppose  women  to  be 

!  tiilnks  of  relating  affairs  of  gallantry. 

great  regularity  of  American  morals  b 

lities  of  country,  race,  and  religion  j  but 

*liich   operate  elsewhere,  do  not  suffice 

;  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  special 

ioH  appears  to  me  to  be  the  principle  of  ^jji^vUif 

t  of  itself  produce  regularity  of  morals,            '^'^ 

bly  fap.ilitfltp^  and  incrpasRS  it." 
jratic  nations,  birth  and  fortune  frequent- 
different  beings  of  man  and  woman,  that 
e  united  to  each  other.     Their  passions 
cr,  but  the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
by  it,  prevent  them  from  contracting  a 
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she  is  beloved,  when  her  lover  is  perfectly  free  to  many 
her  and  does  not. 

The  same  cause  operates,  though  more  indirectly,  on 
married  life.  Nothing  better  serves  to  justify  an  illicit 
passion,  either  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  conceived 
it  or  to  the  world  which  looks  on,  than  marriages  made 
by  compulsion  or  chance.* 

In  a  country  in  which  a  woman  is  always  free  to  exercise 
her  choice,  and  where  education  has  prepared  her  to  choose 
rightly,  public  opinion  is  inexorable  to  her  faults.  The 
rigor  of  the  Americans  arises  in  part  from  this  cause. 
They  consider  maniages  as  a  covenant  which  is  often  oner- 
ous, but  every  condition  of  which  the  parties  are  strictly 
bound  to  frilfil,  because  they  knew  all  those  conditions  be- 
forehand, and  were  perfectly  free  not  to  have  contracted 
them. 

The  veiy  circumstances  which  render  matrimonial  fidel- 
ity more  obligatory,  also  render  it  more  easy. 

In  aristocratic  countries,  the  object  of  marriage  is  rather 
to  unite  property  than  pereons ;  hence  the  husband  is  some- 
times at  school  and  the  wife  at  nurse  when  they  are  be- 
trothed. It  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  the  conjugal  tie 
which  holds  the  fortunes  of  the  pair  united  allows  their 

•  The  literature  of  Earope  safficiently  corroborates  this  remark.  When 
a  Earopean  author  wishes  to  depict  in  a  work  of  fiction  anv  of  those  great  ca- 
tastrophes in  matrimony  which  so  frequently  occur  amongst  us,  he  takes  can 
to  bespeak  the  compassion  of  the  reader  by  bringing  before  him  ill-assorted 
or  compulsory  marriages.  Although  habitual  tolerance  has  long  since 
relaxed  our  morals,  an  author  could  hardly  succeed  in  interesting  us  in  the 
misfortunes  of  his  characters,  if  he  did  not  first  palliate  their  faults.  This 
artifice  seldom  fails:  the  daily  scenes  we  witness  prepare  us  beforehand 
to  be  indulgent.  But  American  writers  could  nerer  render  these  palliations 
probable  to  their  readers ;  their  customs  and  laws  are  opposed  to  it ;  and  as 
they  despair  of  rondering  leyity  of  conduct  pleasing,  they  cease  to  depict  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  small  number  of 
noyels  published  in  the  United  States. 


vv^iiiuiiiiiiv   Kee])S  and   fixos   them   in   close   habits   ( 
niacv. 

Our  forefathers  had  conceived  a  strange  opinion 
subject  of  marriage  ;  as  they  had  remarked  that  the 
number  of  love-matches  which  occurred  in  their  tii 
most  always  turned  out  ill,  they  resolutely  inferred 
was  dangerous  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart  < 
subject.  Accident  appeared  to  them  a  better  guide 
choice. 

Yet  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  exai 
which  they  witnessed  in  fact  proved  nothing  at  all. 
in  the  first  place,  if  democratic  nations  leave  a  woms 
liberty  to  choose  her  husband,  they  take  care  to  give 
mind  sufficient  knowledge,  and  her  will  sufficient  strei 
to  make  so  important  a  choice  ;  whereas  the  young  wc 
who,  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  fartively  elope  fron 
authority  of  their  parents  to  throw  themselves  of  their 
accord  into  the  arms  of  men  whom  they  have  had  nei 
time  to  know,  nor  ability  to  judge  of,  are  totally  wit 
those  securities.     It  is  not  surprising  that  they  make  a 
use  of  their  freedom^  of  action  the  first  time  they  i 
themselves  of  it ;  nor  that  they  fall  into  such  cruel 
takes  when,  not  having  received  a  democratic  educa 
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and  when  at  length  they  have  succeeded  in  this  arduous 
task,  they  stand  estranged  from  their  natural  friends  and 
kinsmen :  the  prejudice  they  have  crossed  separates  them 
from  all,  and  places  them  in  a  situation  which  soon  breaks 
their  courage  and  sours  their  hearts. 

If,  then,  a  couple  married  in  this  manner  are  first  un- 
happy and  afterwards  criminal,  it  ought  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  freedom  of  their  choice,  but  rather  to  their 
living  in  a  community  in  which  this  freedom  of  choice  is 
not  admitted. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  effort 
which  makes  a  man  violently  shake  off  a  prevailing  error, 
commonly  impels  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  that, 
to  dare  to  declare  war,  in  however  just  a  cause,  against  tho 
opinion  of  one^s  age  and  country,  a  violent  and  adventur- 
ous spirit  is  required,  and  that  men  of  this  character  seldom 
arrive  at  happiness  or  virtue,  whatever  be  the  path  they 
follow.  And  this,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  is  the 
reason  why,  in  the  most  necessary  and  righteous  revolu- 
tions, it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  virtuous  or  moderate  revo- 
lutionary characters.  There  is,  then,  no  just  ground  for 
surprise  if  a  man  who,  in  an  age  of  aristocracy,  chooses  to 
consult  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  and  his  own  taste  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife,  soon  finds  that  infractions  of  morality 
and  domestic  wretchedness  invade  his  household;  but  when 
this  same  line  of  action  is  in  the  natural  and  ordinary 
course  of  things,  -r-  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  parent^  au- 
thority, and  backed  by  public  opinion,  —  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  internal  peace  of  femilies  will  be  in- 
creased by  it,  and  conjugal  fidelity  more  rigidly  observed. 

Almost  all  men  in  democracies  are  engaged  in  public  or 
professional  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  limited  income 
obliges  a  wife  to  confine  herself  to  the  house,  in  order  to 
watch  in  person,  "ittld  Very  closely,  over  uie  details  of  do- 
mestic economy.     All  these  distinct  aim  "compulsory^  occu- 


^    II 


u  iiiaKinL^  men  cluisti',  but  it  niav  impart  a  k'-s 
Lvr(»u>  cliaractrr  tu  tliuir  brraclK's  ol"  inoralitv.      As  iio 
lias  tliL'u  either  sufficient  time  or  opportunity  to  ass; 
virtue  armed  in  self-defence,  there  will  be  at  the  same 
a  great  number  of  courtesans  and  a  great  number  of  vi 
oos  women.     This  state  of  things  causes  lamentable  c 
of  individual  hardship,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  bodj 
society  from  being  strong  and  alert :  it  does  not  dest 
fiunily  ties,  or  enervate  the  morals  of  the  nation.     Soci 
is  endangered,  not  by  the  great  profligacy  of  a  few,  but 
laxiry  ot  morals  amongst  alll     in  the  eyes  of  a  l(!gislat 
prostitution  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  intrigue. 

The  tumultuous  and  constantly  harassed  life  which  equ) 

ity  makes  men  lead,  not  only  distracts  them  from  the  pt 

sion  of  love,  by  denying  them  time  to  indulge  it,  but 

diverts  them  from  it  by  another  more  secret  but  mo 

certain  road.     All  men  who  live  in  democratic  tunes  mo 

3r  less  contract  tlie  ways  of  thinking  of  the  manufacturii 

md  trading  classes ;  their  minds  take  a  serious,  deliberat 

ind  positive  turn ;  they  are  apt  to  relinquish  the  ideal, 

»rder  to  pursue  some  visible  and  proximate  object,  whic 

ppears  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  aim  of  their  d 

res.     Thus,  the  principle  of  equality  does  not  destrov  tl 

nnmnntinn    Vmi*  1'* 
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constitutes  the  charm  and  safeguard  of  life ;  but  they  are 
not  apt  to  run  after  those  violent  and  capricious  sources  of 
excitement  which  disturb  and  abridge  it. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  is  applicable  in  its  full  extent 
only  to  America,  and  cannot  at  present  be  extended  to 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  the  last  half^ientury,  whilst 
laws  and  customs  have  impelled  several  European  nations 
with  unexampled  force  towards  democracy,  we  have  not 
had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  relations  of  man  and  wo- 
man have  become  more  orderly  or  more  chaste.  In  some 
places,  the  very  reverse  may  be  detected :  some  classes  are 
more  strict,  the  general  morality  of  the  people  appears  to 
be  more  lax.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  remark,  for  I 
am  as  little  disposed  to  flatter  my  contemporaries  as  to 
malign  them. 

This  fact  must  distress,  but  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 
The  propitious  influence  which  a  democratic  state  of  society 
may  exercise  upon  orderly  habits  is  one  of  those  tenden- 
cies which  can  only  be  discovered  after  a  time.  Ifjequal- 
ity  of  condition  is  favorable  to  purity  of  morals,  the  social 
commotion"*"  bv  which  conditions  are  rendered^^equal  is  ad- 
verse to  it.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  France 
has  been  undergoing  this  transformation,  it  has  rarely  had 
freedom,  always  disturbance.  Amidst  this  universal  con- 
fusion of  notions  and  this  general  stir  of  opinions,  —  amidst 
this  incoherent  mixture  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  of  right  and  might,  —  public  virtue  has  be- 
come doubtful,  and  private  morality  wavering.  But  all 
revolutions,  whatever  may  have  been  their  object  or  their 
agents,  have  at  first  produced  similar  consequences ;  even 
those  which  have  in  the  end  drawn  tighter  the  bonds  of 
morality,  began  by  loosening  them.  The  violations  of 
morality  which  the  French  frequently  witness  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  a  permanent  character;  and  this  is 
already  betokened  by  some  curious  signs  of  the  times. 
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Nothing  is  more  wretchedly  cornipt  than  an  aristocracy 
which  retains  its  wealth  when  it  has  lost  its  power,  and 
which  still  enjoys  a  vast  deal  of  leisure  after  it  is  reduced 
to  mere  vulgar  pastimes.  The  energetic  passions  and  great 
conceptions  which  animated  it  heretofore  leave  it  then ; 
and  nothing  remains  to  it  but  a  host  of  petty  consuming 
vices,  which  cling  about  it  like  worms  upon  a  carcass. 

No  one  denies  that  the  French  aristocracy  of  the  last 
centurv  was  extremely  dissolute ;  yet  established  habits 
and  ancient  belief  still  preser\'ed  some  respect  for  morality 
amongst  the  other  classes  of  societj'.  Nor  will  it  be  denied 
that,  at  the  present  day,  tlie  remnants  of  that  same  aris- 
tocracy exhibit  a  certain  seventy  of  morals ;  whilst  laxity 
of  morals  appears  to  have  spread  amongst  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks.  Thus  the  same  families  which  were  most 
profligate  fifty  years  ago  are  now-a-days  the  most  exem- 
plaiy,  and  democracy  seems  only  to  have  strengthened  the 
morality  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  dividing  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility,  by  forcing 
them  to  attend  assiduously  to  their  affiiirs  and  to  their 
femilies,  by  making  them  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
their  children,  and,  in  short,  by  gi^'ing  a  more  rational  and 
serious  turn  to  their  minds,  has  imparted  to  them,  almost 
without  their  being  aware  of  it,  a  reverence  for  religious 
belief,  a  love  of  order,  of  tranquil  pleasures,  of  domestic 
endearments,  and  of  comibrt;  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  which  had  naturally  these  same  tastes,  was  carried 
away  into  excesses  by  the  effort  which  was  required  to 
overthrow  the  laws  and  political  habits  of  the  country. 

The  old  French  aristocracy  has  undergone  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution,  but  it  neither  felt  the  revolu- 
tionary passions,  nor  shared  the  anarchical  excitement 
which  produced  it;  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this 
aristocracy  feels  the  salutary  influence  of  the  revolution  on 
its  manners,  before  those  who  achieved  it.     It  may  there- 
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fore  be  said,  though  at  first  it  seems  paradoxical,  that,  at 
the  present  day,  the  most  anti-democratic  classes  of  the 
nation  principally  exhibit  the  kind  of  morality  which  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  from  democracy.  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  when  we  shall  have  obtained  all  the  effects  of 
this  democratic  revolution,  after  having  got  rid  of  the 
tumult  it  has  caused,  the  observations  which  are  now  only 
applicable  to  the  few  will  gradually  become  true  of  the 
whole  community. 


VOI«  II. 


DEUOCKACr  Dt  AMERICA. 


,CHAPTERXIJ 

HOW  THE    AKERICASS    CNDEBSTAND    THE    EQUALITT   OF    THE 


I  HAVE  shown  how  democracy  destroys  or  modifies 
the  different  ineqoalities  which  originate  in  society ;  but 
is  this  all  ?  or  does  it  not  ultimately  aft'ect  that  great  in- 
equalitT  of  man  and  woman  which  has  seemed,  up  U>  the 
present  day,  tu  he  eternally  based  in  human  nature?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  social  changes  which  bring  nearer  to  the  same 
level  the  father  and  son,  the  master  and  servant,  and,  in 
general,  superiors  and  inferior3.__giIL- raise  wom^n,  nnd 
ina£e_her  more^  and  _more^ie__e^uaI  of  man.  But  here, 
more  than  ever,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  making  myself 
clearly  understood ;  for  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the 
coarse  and  lawless  fancies  of  our  age  have  taken  a  freer 
range. 

There  are  people  in  Europe  who,  confounding  together 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  sexes,  would  make  man 
and  woman  into  beings  not  only  equal,  but  alike.  They 
woald  give  to  both  the  same  functions,  impose  on  both 
the  same  duties,  and  grant  to  both  the  same  rights  ;  they 
would  mix  them  in  all  things,  —  their  occupations,  their 
pleasures,  their  business.  It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that, 
by  thus  attempting  to  make  one  sex  equal  to  the  other, 
both  are  degraded  ;  and  from  so  preposterous  a  medley  of 
the  works  of  natnre,  nothing  could  ever  result  but  weak 
men  and  disorderly  women. 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  Americana  understand  that  species 
of  democratic  equality  which  may  be  established  between 
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the  sexes.  They  admit  that,  as  nature  has  appointed  such 
wide  differences  between  the  physical  and  moral  constita- 
tion  of  man  and  woman,  her  manifest  design  was  to  give 
a  distinct  employment  to  flieir  various  faculties ;  and  they 
hold  that  improvement  does  not  consist  in  making  beings 
so  dissimilar  do  pretty  nearly  the  same  things,  but  in  caus- 
ing  each  of  them  to  fulfil  their  respective  task*^  }j\  the  best 
po^ible^naiHwr.  The  Americans  have  applied  to  the  sexes 
the  great} principle  of  political  economyjwhich  govejoas  the 
manufactures  of  our  age,  by  carefully  dividing  the  duties 
of  man  from  those  of  woman,  in  order  that  the  great  worl^ 
of  society  may  be  the  better  carried  on. 

In  no  country  has  such  constant  care  been  taken  as  m 
America  to  trace  two  clearly  distinct  lines  of  action  fpr  tl^ 
two  sexes,  and  to  make  them  keep  pace  one  with  the-other, 
but  in  two  pathways  which  are  always  different.  American 
women  never  manage  the  outward  concerns  of  the  fimiily, 
or  conduct  a  business,  or  take  a  part  in  political  life  ;  nor 
are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  compelled  to  perform  the 
rough  labor  of  the  fields,  or  to  make  any  of  those  laborious 
exertions  which  demand  the  exertion  of  physical  strength. 
No  families  are  so  poor  as  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  an  American  woman  cannot  escape 
from  the  quiet  circle  of  domestic  employments,  she  is  never 
forced,  on  the  other,  to  go  beyond  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
women  of  America,  who  often  exhibit  a  masculine  strength 
of  unaerstandmg  and  a  manly  energy "  ff^Ukii  all  y  Mcaftrvft 
great  delicacy  of  personal  appearance^  and  always  retain 
the  manners  of  women^  altho'igh  thfiy  ff^">^»t***'^^««l^^w  that 
they_  haxe-Jhe^-hearts.xmd.  jniods^ofjafiD. 

Nor  have  the  Americans  ever  supposed  that  one  conse- 
quence of  democratic  principles  is  the  subversion  of  marital 
power,  or  the  confusion  of  the  natural  authorities  in  fami- 
lies. They  hold  that  every  association  must  have  a  head 
in  order  to  accomplish  its  object,  and  that  the  natural  head 
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of  the  conjugal  association  is  man.  They  do  not  therefore 
deny  liim  the  right  of  directing  his  partner ;  and  they  main- 
tain that,  in  the  smaller  association  of  husband  and  wife, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  soci^  communitr,  the  object  of  de- 
mocracy is  to  regulate  and  legalize  the  powers  which  are 
necessary,  and  not  to  subvert  all  power. 

This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  one  sex,  and  contested  by  J^^ 

the  other:  I  never  ijhserved  that  the  women  of  Amenca    i^'l    ^j 
Cj      consider  conjugal  authority  as  a  fortunate  usurpation  of »  ^  "' 
'^  their  rights,  nor  that  they  thought  themselves  degraded  by        .i^vi.*-^ 
suhinitling  to  it.     It  appeared  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  attach  a  sort  of  pride  to  the  volantary  surrender  of 
their  own  will,  and  make  it  their  boast  to  bend  themselves  ^ 
to  the  yoke,  —  not  to  shake  it  'off7"^di,  i 
feeUng  expressed  by  the  most  virtuous  of  t 
others  are  _si!eiit ;  ajid,  in  the  United   Stal 
practice  for  a  guilty  wife  to  clamor  for  the  rights  of  women, 
whilst  she  is  trampling  on  her  own  holiest  duties. 

It  has  of^n  been  remarked,  that  in  Europe  a  certain  de- 
gree of  contempt  hirks  even  in  the  flattery  which  men  lav- 
ish upon  womuii :  althougli  a  European  frequently  affects 
to  be  the  slave  of  woman,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  never 
sincerely  thinks  her  his  equal.  Inj^eIJnited__§lales^nen 
seldom  compliment  women^  but  thev  daijy_jhowJiDH-»Mcii 
tfiey  esteem  them.  They  constantly  display  an  entire  con- 
"^fidence  in  the  understanding  of  a  wife,  and  a  profound  re- 
spect for  her  freedom  ;  they  have  decided  that  her  tniod  is 
just  as  fitted  as  that  of  a  man  to  discover  the  plain  truth, 
and  her  heart  as  firm  to  embrace  it ;  and  they  Lave  never 
sought  to  place  her  virtue,  any  more  than  his,  under  the 
shelter  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  fear. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  Europe,  where  man  so  easily  sub- 
mits to  the  despotic  sway  of  women,  they  are  nevertheless 
deprived  of  some  of  the  greatest  attributes  of  the  Imman 
species,  and  considered  as  seductive  but  imperfect  beings  ; 
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and  (what  may  well  provoke  astonishment)  women  nlti- 
matelj  look  upon  themselves  in  the  same  light,  and  almost 
consider  it  as  a  privilege  that  they  are  entitled  to  sho^ 
themselves  futile,  feeble,  and  timid.  The  women  of  Amer- 
ica claim  no  such  privileges. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  in  our  morals  we  have  re- 
served strange  immunities  to  man ;  so  that  there  is,  as  it 
were,  one  virtue  for  his  use,  and  another  for  the  guidance 
of  his  partner ;  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  the  very  same  act  may  be  punished  alternately  as  a 
crime,  or  only  as  a  fiiult.  The  Americans  know  not  this 
iniquitous  division  of  duties  and  rights ;  amongst  them,  the 
seducer  is  as  much  dishonored  as  his  victim. 

It  is  true  that  the  Americans  rarely  lavish  upon  women 
those  eager  attentions  which  are  commonly  paid  them  in 
Europe ;  but  their  conduct  to  women  always  implies  that 
they  suppose  them  to  be  virtuous  and  refined ;  and  such  is 
the  respect  entertained  for  the  moral  freedom  of  the  sex.  > 
that  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  the  most  guarded  lan- 
guage is  used,  lest  her  ear  should  be  offended  by  an  expres- 
sion. In  America,  a  young  unmarried  woman  may,  alone  \ 
and  without  fear,  undertake  a  long  journey. 

The  legislators  of  the  United  States,  who  have  mitigated 
almost  all  the  penalties  of  criminal  law,  still  make  rape  a 
capital  offence,  and  no  crime  is  visited  with  more  inexorable 
severity  by  public  opinion.  This  may  be  accounted  for ; 
as  the  Americans  can  conceive  nothing  more  precious  than 
a  woman's  honor,  and  nothing  which  oujjht  so  much  to  be 
respected  as  her  independence,  they  hold  that  no  punish- 
ment is  too  severe  for  the  man  who  deprives  her  of  them 
n  gain  St  her  will.  In  France,  where  the  same  offence  is 
-vnsited  with  far  milder  penalties,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
get  a  verdict  from  a  jury  against  the  prisoner.  Is  this  a 
consequence  of  contempt  of  decency,  or  contempt  of  wo- 
men ?     I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  a  contempt  of  both. 
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Thus,  the  Americans  do  not  think  that  man  and  woman 
have  either  the  dnty  or  the  right  to  perform  the  same 
ofGces,  but  they  show  an  equal  regard  "I'or  both  tlieir  re- 
epective  parts  ;  and  though  their  lot  is  different,  thej  con- 
sider both  of  them  as  beings  of^ equal  value.  Tbov  do  not 
give  to  the  courage  of  woman  the  same  form  or  the  samt; 
direction  as  to  tliat  of  man  ;  but  they  never  doubt  her 
courage :  and  if  they  hold  that  man  and  his  partner  ought 
not  always  to  exercise  their  intellect  and  understanding  in 
the  same  manner,  they  at  least  believe  the  understanding 
of  the  one  to  be  as  sound  as  that  of  the  other,  and  her  in- 
tellect to  be  as  clear.  Thus,  then,  whilst  they  liave  allowed 
the  social  inferiority  of  woman  to  subsist,  they  h&ve  done  I 
^they  could  to  raise  her  morally  and  m  tell  eel  ualltttr-tJ 
level  of  man  ;  and  io^tliiii  KwyoW  thoy  -appwM-  a>  jne  I 
have  excelletitty  nnjleretood  the _  true  jrincipje  gf^demi 
Sjgtic  improveujent. 

As  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that,  althougl 
the  women  of  the  United  States  are  confined  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  and  th^  situation  is,  in 
some  respects,  one  of  extreme  dependence,  I  have  no- 
where  seen  woman  occupying  a  loftier  position;  and  if  I 
were  asked,  nowTEatT  am  drawing  to  the  close  of  this 
work,  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  so  many  important  things 
done  by  the  Americans,  to  what  the  singular  prosperity 
and  growing  strength  of  that  people  ought  mainly  to  be 
attributed,  I   should   reply,   To  the   superiority  <^   tfaeir 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

HOW  THE   PRINCIPLE  OF  EQUALITY  NATURALLY  DIVIDES   THE 
AMERICANS  INTO  A  MULTITUDE  OF  SMALL  PRIVATE  CIRCLES. 


IT  might  be  supposed  that  the  final  and  necessary  effect 
of  democratic  institations  would  be  to  confound  to- 
gether all  the  members  of  the  community  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public  life,  and  to  compel  them  all  to  live  alike ;  but 
this  would  be  to  ascribe  a  very  coarse  and  oppressive  form 
to  the  equality  which  originates  in  democracy.  No  state 
of  society  or  laws  can  render  men  so  much  alike,  but  that 
education,  fortune,  and  tastes  will  interpose  some  differ- 
ences between  them ;  and,  though  different  men  may  some- 
times find  it  their  interest  to  combine  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, they  will  never  make  it  their  pleasure.  They  will 
therefore  always  tend  to  evade  the  provisions  of  law,  what- 
ever they  may  be ;  and,  escaping  in  some  respect  from  the 
circle  in  which  the  legislator  sought  to  confine  them,  they 
will  set  up,  close  by  the  great  political  community,  small 
private  societies,  united  together  by  similitude  of  conditions, 
habits,  and  manners. 

In  the  United  States,  the  citizens  have  no  sort  of  pre- 
eminence over  each  other ;  they  owe  each  other  no  mutual 
obedience  or  respect ;  they  all  meet  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  for  the  government  of  the  state,  and,  in  general, 
to  treat  of  the  affairs  which  concern  their  common  welfare ; 
but  I  never  heard  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
them  all  to  follow  the  same  diversions,  or  to  amuse  them- 
selves promiscuously  in  the  same  places  of  recreation. 

The  Americans,  who  mingle  so  readily  in  their  political 
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assemblies  and  courts  of  justice,  are  wont  carefully  to  sepa- 
rate into  small  distinct  circles,  in  order  to  indulge  by  tbem- 
selves  in  the  enjoyments  of  private  life.  Each  of  them 
willingly  acknowledges  all  his  fellow-citizens  as  his  equals, 
but  will  only  receive  a  very  limited  number  of  them  as  his 
friends  or  his  guests.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  very  nat- 
tiral.  In  proportion  as  the  circle  of  public  society  ia  ex- 
tended, it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  sphere  of  private 
intercourse  will  be  contracted  ;  tar  from  supposing  that  the 
members  of  modem  society  will  ultimately  live  in  common, 
I  am  afraid  they  will  end  by  forming  only  small  coteries. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  different  classes  are 
like  vast  enclosures,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get, 
into  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  These  classes  have 
no  communication  with  each  other,  but  within  them  men 
necessarily  live  in  daily  contact ;  even  though  they  would 
not  naturally  suit,  the  general  conformity  of  a  similar  con- 
dition brings  them  near  together. 

But  when  neither  law  nor  custom  professes  to  establish 
frequent  and  habitual  relations  between  certain  men,  their 
intercourse  originates  in  the  accidental  similarity  of  opin- 
ions and  tastes ;  hence  private  society  is  infinitely  varied. 
In  democracies,  where  the  members  of  the  community 
never  differ  much  from  each  other,  and  naturally  stand  so 
near  that  they  may  all  at  any  time  be  confounded  in  one 
general  mass,  numerous  artificial  and  arbitrary  distinctioiis 
spring  up,  by  means  of  which  every  man  hopes  to  keep 
himself  aloof,  lest  he  should  be  carried  away  against  his 
will  in  the  crowd. 

This  can  never  fail  to  be  the  case ;  for  human  institu- 
tions can  be  changed,  but  man  cannot :  whatever  may  be 
the  general  endeavor  of  a  community  to  render  its  mem- 
bers equal  and  alike,  the  personal  pride  of  Individuals  will 
always  seek  to  rise  above  the  line,  and  to  form  somewhere 
an  inequali^  to  their  own  advantage. 
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In  aristocracies,  men  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
lofty  stationary  barriers :  in  democracies,  they  are  divided 
by  many  small  and  almost  invisible  threads,  which  are  con- 
stantly broken  or  moved  from  place  to  place.  Thus,  what- 
ever may  be  the  progress  of  equality,  in  democratic  nations 
a  great  number  of  small  private  associations  will  always  be 
formed  within  the  general  pale  of  political  society;  but 
none  of  them  will  bear  any  resemblance  in  its  manners 
to  the  higher  class  in  aristocracies. 


DEMOCBACT  I 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


SOME   BEFLECTIOSS  ON  AMERICAN   MANSEHS. 


NOTHING  seems  at  first  sight  less  important  than  the 
outward  form  of  human  actions,  yet  there  is  nothing 
upon  which  men  set  more  store :  they  grow  used  to  every- 
thing except  to  living  in  a  society  which  has  not  their  own 
manners.  The  influence  of  the  social  and  political  state  of  ^ 
a  country  upon  manners  is  therefore  deserving  of  serious 
ezaminaUon. 

Manners  are  generally  the  product  of  the  very  basis  of 
character,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  the  result  of  an  ar- 
bitrary convention  between  certain  men ;  thus  they  are  at 
once  natural  and  acquired. 

When  some  men  perceive  that  they  are  the  foremost 
persons  in  society,  without  contest  and  without  eflfort,  — 
when  they  are  constantly  engaged  on  large  objects,  leaving 
the  more  minute  details  to  others,  —  and  when  they  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  which  they  did  not  amass  and  do 
not  fear  to  lose,  —  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  teel  a  kind 
of  haughty  disdain  of  the  petty  interests  and  practical  cares 
of  life,  and  that  their  thoughts  assume  a  natural  greatness, 
which  their  language  and  their  manners  denote.  In  demo- 
cratic countries,  manners  are  generally  devoid  of  dignity, 
because  private  life  is  there  extremely  petty  in  its  charac- 
ter; and  they  are  frequently  low,  because  the  mind  has 
few  opportunities  of  rising  above  the  engrossing  cares  of 
domestic  interests. 

True  dignity  in  manners  consists'  in  always  taking  one's 
proper  station,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low ;  and  this  is  as 
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much  witUn  the  reach  of  a  peasant  as  of  a  prince.  In 
democracies,  all  stations  appear  donbtfiil ;  hence  it  is  that 
the  manners  of  democracies,  though  often  full  of  arrogance, 
are  commonly  wanting  in  dignity,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
never  either  well-trained  or  accomplished. 

The  men  who  live  in  democracies  are  too  fluctuating  for 
a  certain  number  of  them  ever  to  succeed  in  laying  down  a 
code  of  good  breeding,  and  in  forcing  people  to  follow  it. 
Every  man  therefore  behaves  after  his  own  fashion,  and 
there  is  always  a  certain  incoherence  in  the  manners  of 
such  times,  because  they  are  moulded  upon  the  feelings 
and  notions  of  each  individual,  rather  than  upon  an  ideal 
model  proposed  for  general  imitation.  This,  however,  is 
much  more  perceptible  when  an  aristocracy  has  just  been 
overthrown,  tlian  after  it  has  long  been  destroyed.  New 
political  institutions  and  new  social  elements  then  bring  to 
the  same  places  of  resort,  and  frequently  compel  to  live  in 
common,  men  whose  education  and  habits  are  still  amaz- 
ingly dissimilar,  and  this  renders  the  motley  composition  of 
society  peculiarly  visible.  The  existence  of  a  former  strict 
code  of  good  breeding  is  still  remembered,  but  what  it  con- 
tained, or  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  already  forgotten. 
Men  have  lost  the  common  law  of  manners,  and  they  have 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  do  without  it ;  but  every 
one  endeavors  to  make  to  himself  some  sort  of  arbitrary 
and  variable  rule,  from  the  remnant  of  former  usages  ;  so 
that  manners  have  neither  the  regularity  and  the  dignity 
which  they  oflen  display  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  nor 
the  simplicity  and  freedom  which  they  sometimes  assume 
in  democracies  ;  they  are  at  once  constrained  and  without 
constraint. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  normal  state  of  things.  When 
the  equality  of  conditions  is  long  established  and  complete, 
as  all  men  entertain  nearly  the  same  notions  and  do  nearly 
the  same  things,  they  do  not  require  to  agree,  or  to  copy 
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&om  one  another,  in  order  to  speak  or  act  in  the  same 
manner ;  their  manners  are  constantly  characterized  by  a 
nninber  of  lesser  diversities,  but  not  by  any  great  differ- 
ences. They  are  never  perfectly  alike,  because  they  do 
not  copy  from  the  same  pattern  ;  they  are  never  very  un- 
like, because  their  social  condition  is  the  same.  At  first 
sight,  a  traveller  would  say  that  the  manners  of  nil  Ameri- 
cans are  exactly  similar ;  it  is  only  upon  close  examination 
that  the  peculiarities  in  which  they  differ  may  be  detected. 

The  English  make  game  of  the  manners  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  it  is  singular  that  most  of  the  writers  who  have 
drawn  these  ludicrous  delineations  belonged  ihemselvea  to 
the  middle  classes  in  England,  to  whom  ilie  same  delinea- 
tions are  exceedingly  applicable  ;  so  that  these  pililess  cen- 
sors fumish,  for  the  roost  part,  an  example  of  the  very 
thing  they  blame  in  the  United  States :  they  do  not  per- 
ceive that  they  are  deriding  themselves,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  aristocracy  of  their  own  country. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  democracy  than  its  out- 
ward forms  of  behavior ;  many  men  would  willingly  endure 
ita  vices,  who  cannot  support  its  manners.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, admit  that  there  is  nothing  commendable  in  the  man- 
ners of  a  democratic  people. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  all  who  live  within  reach 
of  the  first  class  in  society  commonly  strain  to  he  like  it, 
which  gives  rise  to  ridiculous  and  insipid  imitations.  As  a 
democratic  people  do  not  possess  any  models  of  high  breed- 
ing, at  least  they  escape  the  daily  necessity  of  seeing 
wretched  copies  of  them.  In  democracies,  manners  are 
never  so  refined  as  amongst  aristocratic  nadons,  bnt,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  never  so  coarse.  Neither  the 
coarse  oaths  of  the  populace,  nor  the  elegant  and  choice 
expressions  of  the  nolnlity,  are  to  be  heard  there :  the  man- 
ners of  such  a  people  are  often  vulgar,  but  they  are  neither 
bmtal  nor  mean. 
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I  have  already  observed  that,  in  democracies,  no  such 
thing  as  a  regular  code  of  good  breeding  can  be  laid  down  ; 
this  has  some  inconveniences  and  some  advantages.  In 
aristocracies,  the  rules  of  propriety  impose  the  same  de- 
meanor on  every  one ;  they  make  all  the  members  of  the 
same  class  appear  alike,  in  spite  of  their  private  inclina- 
tions ;  they  adorn  and  they  conceal  the  natural  man. 
Amongst  a  democratic  people,  manners  are  neither  so  tu- 
tored nor  so  uniform,  but  they  are  frequently  more  sin- 
cere. They  form,  as  it  were,  a  light  and  loosely-woven 
veil,  through  which  tlie  real  feelings  and  private  opinions 
of  each  individual  are  easily  discernible.  The  form  and 
the  substance  of  human  actions,  therefore,  often  stand  there 
in  closer  relation ;  and  if  the  great  picture  of  human  life 
be  less  embellished,  it  is  more  true.  Thus  it  may  be  said, 
in  one  sense,  that  the  effect  of  democracy  is  not  exactly  to 
give  men  any  particular  manners,  but  to  prevent  them 
from  having  manners  at  aU. 

The  feelings,  the  passions,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of 
an  aristocracy  may  sometimes  reappear  in  a  democracy, 
but  not  its  manners ;  they  are  lost,  and  vanish  forever,  as 
soon  as  the  democratic  revolution  is  completed.  It  would 
seem  that  nothing  is  more  lasting  than  the  manners  of  an 
aristocratic  class,  for  they  are  preserved  by  that  class  for 
some  time  after  it  has  lost  its  wealth  and  its  power,  —  nor 
so  fleeting,  for  no  sooner  have  they  disappeared,  than  not  a 
trace  of  them  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
say  what  they  have  been,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to 
be.  A  change  in  the  state  of  society  works  this  miracle, 
and  a  few  generations  suffice  to  consummate  it.  The  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  aristocracy  are  handed  down  by  his- 
tory after  an  aristocracy  is  destroyed;  but  the  light  and 
exquisite  touches  of  manners  are  effaced  ft'om  men's  mem- 
ories almost  immediately  after  its  fall.  Men  can  no  longer 
conceive  what  these  manners  were,  when  they  have  ceased 
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to  witness  them  ;  they  are  gone,  and  their  departare  was 
unseen,  unfeh  ;  for  in  order  to  feel  that  reined  enjoyment 
which  is  derived  from  choice  and  distinguished  manners, 
habit  and  education  must  have  prepared  tiie  heart,  and  the 
taste  fur  them  is  lost  almost  aa  easily  as  tlie  practice  of 
them.  Thus,  not  only  a  democratic  people  cannot  have 
aristocratic  manners,  but  they  neither  comprehend  nor  de- 
Bire  them  ;  and  as  they  never  have  tJiought  of  them,  it  is 
to  their  minds  as  if  such  things  had  never  been.  Too 
much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  this  loss,  but 
it  may  well  be  regretted. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that 


tiie  same  men  have  had  very  high-bred 


and 


very 


v-bom  feelings :  the  interior  of  courts  has  sufficiently 
shown  what  imposing  externals  may  conceal  the  meanest 
hearts.  But  though  the  manners  of  aristocracy  do  not 
constitute  virtue,  they  sometimes  embellish  virtue  itself. 
It  was  no  ordinary  sight  to  see  a  numerous  aud  powerful 
class  of  men,  whose  every  outward  action  seemed  con- 
stantly to  be  dictated  by  a  natural  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  by  delicacy  and  regularity  of  taste,  and  by  urban- 
ity of  manners.  Those  manners  threw  a  pleasing  illusory 
charm  over  hotnan  nature;  and  though  the  picture  was 
often  a  &lse  gne,  it  could  not  be  viewed  without  a  noUe 
satJsfiuAion. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

OF  THE  GRAVITY  OF  THE  AMERICANS,  AND  WHY  IT  DOES 
NOT  PREVENT  THEM  FROM  OFTEN  DOING  INCONSIDERATE 
THINGS. 

MEN  who  live  in  democratic  countries  do  not  value  the 
simple,  turbulent,  or  coarse  diversions  in  which  the 
people  in  aristocratic  communities  indulge :  such  diversions 
are  thought  by  them  to  be  puerile  or  insipid.  Nor  have 
they  a  greater  inclination  for  the  intellectual  and  refined 
amusements  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  They  want  some- 
thing productive  and  substantial  in  their  pleasures;  they 
want  to  mix  actual  finiition  with  their  joy. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  the  people  readily  give  them- 
selves up  to  bursts  of  tumultuous  and  boisterous  gayety, 
which  shake  ofi^  at  once  the  recollection  of  their  priva- 
tions :  the  inhabitants  of  democracies  are  not  fond  of  beins: 
thus  violently  broken  in  upon,  and  they  never  lose  sight  of 
themselves  without  regret.  Instead  of  these  frivolous  de- 
lights, they  prefer  those  more  serious  and  silent  amuse- 
ments which  are  like  business,  and  which  do  not  drive 
business  wholly  out  of  their  minds. 

An  American,  instead  of  going  in  a  leisure  hour  to  dance 
merrily  at  some  place  of  public  resort,  as  the  fellows  of  his 
class  continue  to  do  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
shuts  himself  up  at  home  to  drink.  He  thus  enjoys  two 
pleasures ;  he  can  go  on  thinking  of  his  business,  and  can 
get  drunk  decently  by  his  own  fireside. 

I  thought  that  the  English  constituted  the  most  serious 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  I  have  since  seen  the 
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Americans  and  have  changed  mj  opinion.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  temperament  has  not  a  great  deal  to  do  witli 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
think  that  their  political  institutions  are  a  still  more  influ- 
ential cause. 

I  beheve  tlie  seriousness  of  the  Americans  arises  partly 
from  their  pride.  In  democratic  countries,  even  poor  men 
entertain  a  lofty  notion  of  thdr  personal  importance :  they 
look  upon  themselves  with  complacency,  and  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  otliers  are  looking  at  them  too.  With  this  dis- 
position, they  watch  their  language  and  their  actions  with 
care,  and  do  not  lay  themselves  open  so  as  to  betray  their 
deficiencies  ;  to  preserve  their  dignity,  they  think  it  neces- 
sary to  retain  their  gravity. 

But  I  detect  another  more  deep-seated  and  powerfiil 
cause,  which  instinctively  produces  amongst  the  Americans 
this  astonishing  gravity.  Under  a  despotism,  communities 
give  way  at  times  to  bursts  of  vehement  joy ;  hut  they 
are  generally  gloomy  and  moody,  because  they  are  a&ud. 
Under  absolute  monarchies  tempered  by  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  country,  their  spirits  are  often  cheerful  and 
even,  because,  as  they  have  some  freedom  and  a  good  deal 
of  security,  they  are  exempted  firom  the  most  important 
cares  of  life ;  but  all  free  nations  are  serious,  because  their 
minds  are  habitually  absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  some 
dangerous  or  difEcult  purpose.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  amongst  those  free  nations  which  form  democratic 
commimities.  Then  there  are,  in  all  classes,  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  constantly  occupied  with  the  serious  afihirs  of 
the  govenunent ;  and  those  whose  thoughts  are  not  engaged 
in  the  matters  of  the  commonwealth,  are  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  private  fortune.  Amongst  such  a 
people,  a  serious  demeanor  ceases  to  be  peculiar  to  certain 
men,  and  becomes  a.  habit  of  the  nation. 

We  are  told  of  small  democracies  in  the  days  of  anti<^ 
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uity,  in  which  the  citizens  met  upon  the  puhUc  places  with 
garlands  of  roses,  and  spent  almost  all  their  time  in  dan- 
cing and  theatrical  amusements.  I  do  not  believe  in  such 
republics,  any  more  than  in  that  of  Plato ;  or,  if  the  things 
we  read  of  really  happened,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
these  supposed  democracies  were  composed  of  very  diifer- 
ent  elements  from  ours,  and  that  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  latter  except  their  name. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  toils,  the  people  who  live  in  democracies  think  them- 
selves to  be  pitied ;  the  contrary  is  remarked  to  be  the  case. 
No  men  are  fonder  of  their  own  condition.  Life  would 
have  no  relish  for  them,  if  they  were  delivered  from  the 
anxieties  which  harass  them,  and  they  show  more  attach- 
ment to  their  cares  than  aristocratic  nations  to  their  pleas- 
ures. 

I  am  next  led  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  these  same  demo- 
cratic nations  which  are  so  serious,  sometimes  act  in  so  in- 
considerate a  manner.  The  Americans,  who  almost  always 
preserve  a  staid  demeanor  and  a  frigid  air,  nevertheless  fre- 
quently allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away,  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason,  by  a  sudden  passion  or  a  hasty  opinion, 
and  sometimes  gravely  commit  strange  absurdities. 

This  contrast  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  There  is  one 
sort  of  ignorance  which  originates  in  extreme  publicity. 
In  despotic  states,  men  know  not  how  to  act,  because  they 
are  told  nothing :  in  democratic  nations,  they  often  act  at 
random,  because  nothing  is  to  be  lefr  untold.  The  former 
do  not  know,  the  latter  forget ;  and  the  chief  features  of 
each  picture  are  lost  to  them  in  a  bewilderment  of  details. 

It  is  astonishing  what  imprudent  language  a  public  man 

may  sometimes  use  in  free   countries,  and   especially  in 

democratic  states,  without  being  compromised;  whereas, 

in  absolute  monarchies,  a  few  words  dropped  by  accident 

are  enough  to  unmask  him  forever,  and  ruin  him  without 
VOL.  n.  12*  & 
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hope  of  redemption.  This  is  explained  by  what  goes  be- 
fore. When  n  man  speaks  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd, 
many  of  his  words  are  not  heard,  or  are  forthwith  obliter- 
ated from  the  memories  of  those  who  hear  them ;  but 
amidst  the  silence  of  a  mute  and  motionless  throng,  the 
slightest  whisper  strikes  the  ear. 

In  democracies  men  are  never  stationary  ;  a  thousand 
chances  waft  them  to  and  fro,  and  their  life  is  always  the 
sport  of  unforeseen  or  (so  to  speak)  extemporaneous  cir- 
cnmstances.  Thus,  they  are  often  obliged  to  do  things 
which  they  have  imperfectly  learned,  to  say  things  which 
they  imperfectly  understand,  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
work  for  which  they  are  unprepared  by  long  apprentice- 
ship. In  aristocracies,  every  man  has  one  sole  object,  which 
he  unceasingly  pursues  ;  but  amongst  democratic  nations 
the  existence  of  man  is  more  complex  ;  the  same  mind  will 
almost  always  embrace  several  objects  at  once,  and  these 
objects  are  frequently  wholly  foreign  to  each  other :  as  it 
cannot  know  them  all  well,  the  mind  is  readily  satisfied 
with  imperfect  notions  of  each. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democracy  is  not  urged  by  his 
wants,  he  is  so  at  least  by  his  desires ;  for  of  all  the  posses- 
sions which  he  sees  around  him,  none  are  wholly  beyond 
his  reach.  He  therefore  does  everything  in  a  hurry,  he  is 
always  satisfied  with  "  pretty  well,"  and  never  pauses  more 
than  an  instant  to  consider  what  he  has  been  doing.  His 
curiosity  is  at  once  insatiable  and  cheaply  satisfied ;  for  he 
cares  more  to  know  a  great  deal  quickly,  than  to  know  any- 
thing well :  he  has  no  time  and  but  little  taste  to  search 
things  to  the  bottom. 

Thus,  then,  a  democratic  people  are  grave,  because  their 
social  and  political  condition  constantly  leads  them  to  en- 
gage in  serious  occupations  ;  and  they  act  inconsiderately, 
because  they  give  but  little  time  and  attention  to  each  of 
.  these  occupations.  The  habit  of  inattention  must  be  con- 
udered  as  the  greatest  defect  of  the  democratic  character. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

WHY  THE    NATIONAL    VANITY    OF    THE    AMERICANS    IS    MORE 
RESTLESS  AND  CAPTIOUS  THAN  THAT  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 


ALL  free  nations  are  vainglorious,  but  national  pnde 
is  not  displayed  by  all  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Americans,  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  appear  im- 
patient of  the  smallest  censure,  and  insatiable  of  praise. 
The  most  slender  eulogium  is  acceptable  to  them,  the  most 
exalted  seldom  contents  them  ;  they  unceasingly  harass  you 
to  extort  praise,  and  if  you  resist  their  entreaties,  they  fall 
to  praising  themselves.  It  would  seem  as  if,  doubting  their 
own  merit,  they  wished  to  have  it  constantly  exhibited 
before  their  eyes.  Their  vanity  is  not  only  greedy,  but 
restless  and  jealous;  it  will  grant  nothing,  whilst  it  de- 
mands everything,  but  is  ready  to  beg  and  to  quarrel  at 
the  same  time. 

If  I  say  to  an  American  that  the  country  he  lives  in  is  a 
fine  one,  "  Ay,"  he  replies,  "  there  is  not  its  equal  in  the 
world."  If  I  applaud  the  fireedom  which  its  inhabitants 
enjoy,  he  answers,  "  Freedom  is  a  fine  thing,  but  few  na- 
tions are  worthy  to  enjoy  it."  If  I  remark  the  purity  of 
morals  which  distinguishes  the  United  States,  ^^  I  can  im- 
agine," says  he,  "  that  a  stranger,  who  has  witnessed  the 
corruption  that  prevails  in  other  nations,  should  be  aston- 
ished at  the  difference."  At  length,  I  leave  him  to  the 
contemplation  of  himself;  but  he  returns  to  the  charge, 
and  does  not  desist  till  he  has  got  me  to  repeat  all  I 
had  just  been  saying.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
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troublesome  or  more  garrulous  patriotism  ;  it  wearies  even 
those  who  ai'e  disposed  to  nspect  it." 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  English.  An  Englishman 
calmly  enjovs  the  real  or  imaginary  advanfiges  which,  in 
his  opinion,  his  country  posse.isesi.  If  he  grants  nothing  to 
other  nations,  neither  does  he  solicit  anything  for  his  own. 
The  censure  of  foreigners  does  not  affect  him,  and  their 
praise  hardly  flatters  liim  ;  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  one  of  disdainful  and  ignorant  reserve: 
his  pride  requires  no  sustenance,  —  it  nourishes  itself.  It 
is  remarkable  that  two  nations,  so  recently  sprung  from  the 
same  stock,  should  be  so  opposite  to  one  another  in  their 
manner  of  feeling  and  conversing. 

In  aristocratic  countries  the  great  possess  unmense  prJTi- 
leges,  upon  which  their  pride  rests,  without  seeking  to  rely 
upon  die  lesser  advantages  which  accrue  to  them.  As 
these  privileges  came  to  them  by  inheritance,  they  regaid 
them  in  some  sort  as  a  portion  of  themselves,  or  at  least  as 
a  natural  right  inherent  in  their  own  persons.  They  there- 
fore entertain  a  calm  sense  of  their  own  superiority ;  they 
do  not  dream  of  vaunting  privileges  which  every  one  per- 
ceives and  no  one  contests,  and  these  things  are  not  suffi- 
ciently new  to  he  made  topics  of  conversation.  They  stand 
unmoved  in  tlieir  solitary  greatness,  well  assured  that  they 
are  seen  of  all  the  world  without  any  effort  to  show  them- 
selves off,  and  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  drive  them  from 
that  position.  When  an  aristocracy  carries  on  the  public 
B%irs,  its  national  pride  naturally  assumes  this  reserved, 
indifferent,  and  haughty  form,  which  is  imitated  by  all  the 
other  classes  of  the  nation. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  social  conditions  differ  but  little, 
the  slightest  privileges  are  of  some  importance ;  as  every 
man  sees  around  himself  a  million  of  people  enjoying  pre- 
cisely similar  or  analogous  advantages,  his  pride  becomes 
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craving  and  jealous,  he  clings  to  mere  trifles,  and  doggedly 
defends  them.  In  democracies,  as  the  conditions  of  life 
are  very  fluctuating,  men  have  almost  always  recently  ac- 
quired the  advantages  which  they  possess  ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  they  feel  extreme  pleasure  in  exhibiting  them,  to 
show  others  and  convince  themselves  that  they  really  enjoy 
them.  As  at  any  instant  these  same  advantages  may  be 
lost,  their  possessors  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  make 
a  point  of  showing  that  they  still  retain  them.  Men  living 
in  democracies  love  their  country  just  as  they  love  them- 
selves, and  they  transfer  the  habits  of  their  private  vanity 
to  their  vanity  as  a  nation. 

The  restless  and  insatiable  vanity  of  a  democratic  people 
originates  so  entirely  in  the  equality  and  precariousness  of 
their  social  condition,  that  the  members  of  the  liaughtiest  no- 
bility display  the  very  same  passion  in  those  lesser  portions 
of  their  existence  in  which  there  is  anything  fluctuating  or 
contested.  An  aristocratic  class  always  differs  greatly  from 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  by  the  extent  and  perpetu- 
ity of  its  privileges ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  only 
differences  between  the  members  who  belong  to  it  consist 
in  small,  transient  advantages,  which  may  any  day  be  lost 
or  acquired.  The  members  of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  col- 
lected in  a  capital  or  a  court,  have  been  known  to  contest 
with  virulence  those  frivolous  privileges  which  depend  on 
the  caprice  of  &shion  or  the  will  of  their  master.  These 
persons  then  displayed  towards  each  other  precisely  the 
same  puerile  jealousies  which  animate  the  men  of  democra- 
cies, the  same  eagerness  to  snatch  the  smallest  advantages 
which  their  equals  contested,  and  tlie  same  desire  to  parade 
ostentatiously  those  of  which  they  were  in  possession. 

If  national  pride  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  courtiers, 
I  do  not  question  that  they  would  display  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  members  of  a  democratic  community. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


HOW  THE  ASPECT   OF  SOCIETY   DJ  THE   UNITED  STATES  IS  AT 
OKCE  EXCITED  ASD  MOSOTONOUS. 


IT  would  seem  Oiat  nothing  could  be  more  adapted  to 
stimulate  and  to  feed  curiosity  than  the  aspect  of  the 
United  States.  Fortunes,  opinions,  and  laws  are  there  in 
ceaseless  vaiiatdoh :  it  is  as  if  immutable  Nature  herself 
were  mutable,  such  are  the  changes  worked  upon  her  by 
the  hand  of  man.  '  Yet,  in  the  end,  the  spectacle  of  this 
excited  community  becomes  monotonous,  and,  after  having 
watched  the  moving  pageant  for  a  time,  the  spectator  is 
tired  of  it. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  eveiy  man  is  pretty  nearly 
Btationaiy  in  his  own  sphere ;  but  men  are  astouishingly 
unlike  each  other, —  their  passions,  their  notions,  their 
habits,  and  their  tastes  are  essentially  different:  nothing 
changes,  but  everything  differs.  In  democracies,  on  the 
contrary,  all  men  are  alike,  and  do  things  pretty  nearly 
alike.  It  is  true  that  they  are  subject  to  great  and  frequent 
vicissitudes ;  but  as  the  same  events  of  good  or  adverse 
fortune  are  continually  recurring,  the  name  of  the  acton 
only  is  changed,  the  piece  is  always  the  same.  The  aspect 
of  American  society  is  animated,  because  men  and  things 
are  always  chan^ng ;  but  it  is  monotonous,  because  all 
these  changes  are  alike. 

^  Men  living  in  democratic  times  have  many  passions,  but 
most  of  their  passions  either  end  in  tiie  love  of  riches,  or 
proceed  from  it.  The  cause  of  Uiis  Is,  not  that  their  souls 
are  narrower,  bat  that  the  importance  of  money  is  really 
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greater  at  such  times.  When  all  the  members  of  a  com- 
munit;r  are  independent  of  or  indifferent  to  each  other,  the 
co-operation  of  each  of  them  can  be  obtained  only  by  pay- 
ing for  it :  this  infinitely  multipUes  the  purposes  to  which 
wealth  may  be  applied,  and  increases  its  value.  When  the 
reverence  which  belonged  to  what  is  old  has  vanished, 
birth,  condition,  and  profession  no  longer  distinguish  men, 
or  scarcely  distinguish  them :  hardly  anything  but  money 
remains  to  create  strongly  marked  differences  between 
them,  and  to  raise  some  of  them  above  the  common  level. 
The  distinction  originating  in  wealth  is  increased  by  the 
disappearance  or  diminution  of  all  other  distinctions. 
Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  money  reaches  only  to  a 
few  points  on  the  vast  circle  of  man's  desires :  in  democ- 
racies, it  seems  to  lead  to  all. 

The  love  of  wealth  is  therefore  to  be  traced,  either  as  a 
principal  or  an  accessory  motive,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
the  Americans  do :  this  gives  to  all  their  passions  a  sort  of 
&mily  likeness,  and  soon  renders  the  survey  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly wearisome.  This  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
same  passion  is  monotonous;  tlie  peculiar  methocjU  by 
which  this  passion  seeks  its  own  gratification  are  no  less  so. 

In  an  orderly  and  peaceable  democracy  Uke  the  United 
States,  where  men  cannot  enrich  themselves  by  war,  by 
public  office,  or  by  political  confiscation,  the  love  of  wealth 
mainly  drives  them  into  business  and  manufactures.  Al- 
though these  pursuits  often  bring  about  great  conmiotions 
and  disasters,  they  cannot  prosper  without  strictly  regular 
habits  and  a  long  routine  of  petty  uniform  acts.  The 
stronger  the  passion  is,  the  more  regular  are  these  habits, 
and  the  more  uniform  are  these  acts.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  the  vehemence  of  their  desires  which  makes  the 
Americans  so  methodical ;  it  perturbs  their  minds,  but  it 
disciplines  their  fives. 

The  remark  I  here  apply  to  America  may  indeed  be 
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addressed  to  almost  all  our  contemporaries.  Variety  is 
disappearing  froin  the  human  race ;  the  same  ways  of  act- 
ing, tliinking,  and  feeling  are  to  be  mi't  with  all  over  the 
world.  This  is  not  only  because  nations  work  more  upon 
each  other,  and  copy  each  other  more  faithfully ;  but  as 
the  men  of  each  country  relinquish  more  and  more  the 
peculiar  opinions  and  fei^lings  of  a  caste,  a  profession,  or  a 
&inily,  they  simultaneously  arrive  at  something  nearer  to 
the  constitution  of  man,  which  is  everj-where  the  same. 
Thus  they  become  more  alike,  even  without  having  imitat- 
ed each  other.  Like  travellers  scattered  about  some  large 
wood,  intersected  by  paths  converging  to  one  point,  if  all 
of  them  keep  liiL-ir  eves  fixed  upon  that  point,  and  advance 
towards  it,  they  insensibly  draw  nearer  together,  —  though 
they  seek  not,  though  they  see  not  and  know  not  each 
other ;  and  tliey  will  be  surprised  at  length  to  find  them- 
selves all  collected  on  the  same  spot.  All  the  nations 
which  take,  not  any  particular  man,  but  Man  himself,  as 
the  object  of  their  researches  and  their  imitations,  are  tend- 
ing in  the  end  to  a  similar  state  of  society,  like  these  trav- 
ellers converging  to  the  central  plot  of  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

OF  HONOR*  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  DEMOCRATIC 

COMMUNITIES. 

IT  would  seem  that  men  employ  two  veiy  distinct 
methods  in  the  judgment  which  thej  pass  upon  the 
actions  of  their  fellow-men ;  at  one  time,  they  judge  them 
by  those  simple  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which  are  dif- 
fused all  over  the  world ;  at  another,  they  appreciate  them 
by  a  few  very  special  rules  which  belong  exclusively  to 
some  particular  age  and  country.  It  often  happens  that 
these  two  standards  differ;  they  sometimes  conflict:  but 
they  are  never  either  entirely  identified  or  entirely  an- 
nulled by  one  another. 

Honor,  at  the  periods  of  its  greatest  power,  sways  the 
will  more  than  the  belief  of  men ;  and  even  whilst  they 
yield  without  hesitation  and  without  a  murmur  to  its  dic- 
tates, they  feel  notwithstanding,  by  a  dim  but  mighty  in- 
stinct, the  existence  of  a  more  general,  more  ancient,  and 
more  holy  law,  which  they  sometimes  disobey,  although 
they  cease  not  to  acknowledge  it.  Some  actions  have  been 
held  to  be  at  the  same  time  virtuous  and  dishonorable ; —  a 
refusal  to  fight  a  duel  is  an  instance. 

*  The  word  Honor  iinot  always  used  in  the  same  lense  either  in 
French  or  Engiiah.  1 .  It  fint  signifiet  the  esteem,  f^ory,  or  roTerence  which 
a  man  leoeiTes  from  his  kind ;  and  in  this  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  aeqmrt 
honor,  2.  Honor  signifies  the  aggregate  of  those  roles  by  the  aid  of 
which  this  esteem,  glory,  or  leyerenoe  is  obtained.  Thns  we  say  that  a  man 
koi  alwaj/s  Mricdjf  obofed  the  laws  of  honor;  or  a  man  ha$  Mated  hu  honor. 
In  this  chapter,  the  word  is  always  nsed  in  the  latter  sense. 
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I  tliink  these  peculiarities  may  be  otherwise  explained 
than  by  the  mere  caprices  of  certain  uidividuals  and  nations, 
as  has  hitherto  been  customary.  Mankind  are  subject  to 
general  and  permanent  wants  that  have  created  moral  laws, 
to  tlie  neglect  of  which  men  have  e^er  and  in  all  places  at- 
tached the  notion  of  censure  and  shame :  to  infrinr;e  them 
was  to  do  ill.  —  to  do  well  was  to  conform  to  ilieiii- 

Within  this  vast  association  of  the  human  race,  lesser 
associations  have  been  formed,  which  are  called  nations  ; 
and  amidst  these  nations,  further  subdivisions  have  assimied 
the  names  of  classes  or  castes.  Each  of  these  associations 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  separate  species  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  though  it  has  no  essential  ditference  from  the  mass  of 
mankind,  to  a  certain  extent  it  stands  apart,  and  iias  cei-- 
tain  wants  peculiar  to  itself.  To  these  special  wants  must 
be  attributed  tlie  modifications  which  affect,  in  various  de- 
grees and  in  different  countries,  the  mode  of  considering 
human  actions,  and  the  estimate  which  is  formed  of  them. 
It  is  the  general  and  permanent  interest  of  mankind  that 
men  should  not  kill  each  other ;  but  it  may  happen  to  be 
the  pecuUar  and  temporary  interest  of  a  people  or  a  class 
to  justify,  or  even  to  honor,  homicide. 

Honor  is  simply  that  peculiar  rule  founded  upon  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  society,  by  the  application  of  which  a  people 
or  a  class  allot  praise  or  Uame.  Nothing  is  more  unpro- 
ductive to  the  mind  than  an  abstract  idea ;  I  therefore 
hasten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Jacts  and  examples  to  illustrate 
my  meaning. 

I  select  the  most  extraor^ary  kind  of  honor  which  has 
ever  been  known  in  the  world,  and  that  which  we  are  best 
acquainted  with,  —  viz.  aristocratic  honor  springing  out  of 
ieudal  society.  I  shall  explain  it  by  means  of  the  principle 
already  laid  down,  and  expkin  the  principle  by  means  of 
thia  illustration. 

I  am  not  here  led  to  inqture  when  and  how  the  aristoc- 
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racy  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  into  existence,  why  it  was 
so  deeply  severed  from  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  or 
what  founded  and  consolidated  its  power.  I  take  its  exist- 
ence as  an  established  &ct,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to  ac- 
count for  the  peculiar  view  which  it  took  of  the  greater 
part  of  human  actions. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is,  that,  in  the  feudal 
world,  actions  were  not  always  praised  or  blamed  with 
reference  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  were  sometimes  ap- 
preciated exclusively  with  reference  to  the  person  who  was 
the  actor  or  the  object  of  them,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
general  conscience  of  mankind.  Thus,  some  of  the  actions 
which  were  indifferent  on  the  part  of  a  man  in  humble  life, 
dishonored  a  noble ;  others  changed  their  whole  character 
according  as  the  person  aggrieved  by  them  belonged,  or  did 
not  belong,  to  the  aristocrac}% 

Wlien  these  different  notions  first  arose,  the  nobility 
formed  a  distinct  body  amidst  the  people,  which  it  com- 
manded from  the  inaccessible  heights  where  it  was  en- 
sconced. To  maintain  this  peculiar  position,  which  con- 
stituted its  strength,  it  not  only  required  political  privileges, 
but  it  required  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  for  its  own 
special  use. 

That  some  particular  virtue  or  vice  belonged  to  the  no- 
bility rather  than  to  the  humble  classes,  —  that  certain 
actions  were  guiltless  when  they  affected  the  villain,  which 
were  criminal  when  they  touched  the  noble,  —  these  were 
often  arbitrary  matters  ;  but  that  honor  or  shame  should  be 
attached  to  a  man's  actions  according  to  his  condition,  was 
a  result  of  the  internal  constitution  of  an  aristocratic  com- 
munity. This  has  been  actually  the  case  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  have  had  an  aristocracy ;  as  long  as  a  trace  of 
the  principle  remains,  these  peculiarities  will  still  exist :  to 
debauch  a  woman  of  color  scarcely  injures  the  reputation 
of  an  American,  —  to  marry  her  dishonors  him. 
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In  some  cases,  feudal  honor  enjoined  revenge,  and  stig- 
matized the  forgiveness  of  insults ;  in  Gibers,  it  imperiously 
commanded  men  to  conquer  their  own  passions,  and  re- 
quired forgetfiitness  of  self.  It  did  not  make  humanity  or 
kindness  its  law,  but  it  extolled  generositj' ;  it  set  mort; 
store  on  liberality  than  on  benevolence  ;  it  allowed  men  to 
eniich  tliemselves  bv  gambling  or  by  war,  but  not  bv  labor; 
it  preferred  groat  crimes  to  small  earnings ;  cupidity  was 
less  distasteful  to  it  than  avarice ;  violence  it  often  sanc- 
tioned, but  cunning  and  treachery  it  invariably  reprobated 
as  contemptible. 

These  fantastical  notions  did  not  proceed  exclusively 
from  the  caprice  of  tJiose  who  entertained  them.  A  class 
which  has  succeL'Jod  in  placing  itself  above  all  others,  and 
which  makes  perpetual  exertions  to  maintain  this  lofty  posi- 
tion, must  especially  honor  those  virtues  which  are  conspic- 
uous for  their  dignity  and  splendor,  and  nhich  may  be 
easily  combined  with  pride  and  the  love  of  power.  Such 
men  would  not  hesitate  to  invert  the  natural  order  of  con- 
science in  order  to  give  these  virtues  precedence  over  all 
others.  It  may  even  be  conceived  that  some  of  the  more 
bold  and  brilliant  vices  would  readily  be  set  above  the  quiet, 
unpretending  Wrtues.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  class 
in  society  renders  these  things  unavoidable. 

The  nobles  of  the  ^liddle  Ages  placed  military  courage 
foremost  amongst  virtues,  and  in  lieu  of  many  of  them. 
This,  again,  was  a  peculiar  opinion,  which  arose  necessarily 
from  the  peculiar  state  of  society.  Feudal  aristocracy  ex- 
isted by  war  and  for  war ;  its  power  had  been  founded  by 
arms,  and  by  arms  that  power  was  maintained :  it  therefore 
required  nothing  more  than  militaiy  courage,  and  ^t 
quality  was  naturally  exalted  above  all  others ;  whatever 
denoted  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  humanity, 
was  dierefore  approved  and  frequently  enjoined  by  the 
manners  of  the  tjme.     Such  was  the  main  principle ;  the 
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caprice  of  man  was  to  be  traced  only  in  minuter  details. 
That  a  man  should  regard  a  tap  on  the  cheek  as  an  un- 
bearable insult,  and  should  be  obliged  to  kill  in  single  com- 
bat the  person  who  struck  him  thus  lightly,  is  an  arbitrary 
rule  ;  but  that  a  noble  could  not  tranquilly  receive  an  in- 
sult, and  was  dishonored  if  he  allowed  himself  to  take  a 
blow  without  fighting,  were  direct  consequences  of  the 
fundamental  principles  and  the  wants  of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy. 

Thus  it  was  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  laws  of 
honor  were  capricious ;  but  these  caprices  of  honor  were 
always  confined  within  certain  necessary  limits.  The  pe- 
culiar rule  which  was  called  honor  by  our  forefathers  is  so 
far  firom  being  an  arbitrary  law  in  my  eyes,  that  I  would 
readily  engage  to  ascribe  its  most  incoherent  and  fantastical 
injunctions  to  a  small  number  of  fixed  and  invariable  wants 
inherent  in  feudal  society. 

If  I  were  to  trace  the  notion  of  feudal  honor  into  the 
domain  of  politics,  I  should  not  find  it  more  difficult  to 
explain  its  dictates.  The  state  of  society  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  such,  that  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  nation  never  governed  the  community 
directly.  That  power  did  not  exist  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple :  every  man  looked  up  to  a  certain  individual  whom  he 
was  bound  to  obey ;  by  that  intermediate  personage  he  was 
connected  with  all  the  others.  Thus,  in  feudal  society,  the 
whole  system  of  the  commonwealth  rested  upon  the  senti- 
ment of  fidelity  to  the  person  of  the  lord  ;  to  destroy  that 
sentiment  was  to  fall  into  anarchy.  Fidelity  to  a  political 
superior  was,  moreover,  a  sentiment  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  had  constant  opportunities  of  esti- 
mating the  importance  ;  for  every  one  of  them  was  a  vassal 
as  well  as  a  lord,  and  had  to  command  as  well  as  to  obey. 
To  remain  faithful  to  the  lord,  to  sacrifice  one's  self  for  him 
if  called  upon,  to  share  his  good  or  e\dl  fortunes,  to  stand 
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by  him  in  his  undertakings  whatever  they  might  be,  — 
each  were  the  first  injunctions  of  feudal  honor  in  relation 
to  the  political  institutions  of  those  tiroes.  The  treachery 
of  a  vassal  was  branded  with  extraordinary  severity  by 
public  opinion,  and  a  name  of  peculiar  infemy  was  in- 
vented for  the  offence  ;  it  was  called  fehnt/. 

On  the  contrari',  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  of  the  passion  which  constituted  the  life  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  —  I  mean  patriotism  ;  the  word  itself 
is  not  of  very  ancient  date  in  the  language,"  Feudal  insti- 
tutions concealed  the  country  at  large  from  men's  sight, 
and  rendered  the  love  of  it  less  necessary.  The  nation  was 
forgotten  in  the  passions  which  attached  men  to  persons. 
Hence  it  was  no  part  of  the  strict  law  of  feudal  honor  to 
remain  ^thful  to  one's  country.  Not  indeed  that  the  love 
of  their  country  did  not  exist  Id  the  hearts  of  our  fbre- 
&thers ;  but  it  constituted  a  dim  and  feeble  instinct,  which 
has  grown  more  clear  and  strong  in  proportion  as  aristo- 
cratic classes  have  been  abolished,  and  the  supreme  power 
of  the  nation  centralized. 

This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  contrary  judgments 
which  European  nations  have  passed  upon  the  various 
events  of  their  histories,  according  to  the  generations  by 
which  such  judgments  were  formed.  The  circumstance 
which  most  dishonored  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  was,  that  he  bore  arms  against 
bis  king :  that  which  most  dishonors  him  in  our  eyes  is, 
tliat  he  made  war  against  his  cotmtry.  We  brand  him  as 
deeply  as  our  forefethers  did,  but  for  different  reasons. 

I  have  chosen  tlie  honor  of  feudal  times  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  my  meaning,  because  its  characteristics  are  more 
distinctly  marked  and  more  &miliar  to  us  than  those  of  any 
other  period ;  but  I  might  have  taken  an  example  else- 

*  Etch  tbe  word  patrU  wat  not  lucd  b;  the  French  writen  until  the  lix- 
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where,  and  I  should  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  hy 
a  different  road. 

Although  we  are  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Ro- 
mans than  with  our  own  ancestors,  yet  we  know  that  cer- 
tain peculiar  notions  of  gloiy  and  disgrace  obtained  amongst 
them,  which  were  not  derived  solely  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong.  Many  human  actions  were 
judged  differently,  according  as  they  affected  a  Roman  citi- 
zen  or  a  stranger,  a  freeman  or  a  slave;  certain  vices  were 
blazoned  abroad,  certain  virtues  were  extolled  above  all 
others.  "  In  that  age,"  says  Plutarch,  in  tlie  Life  of  Cori- 
olanus,  ^^  martial  prowess  was  more  honored  and  prized  in 
Rome  than  all  the  other  virtues,  insomuch  that  it  was  called 
virtuSy  the  name  of  virtue  itself,  by  applying  the  name  of 
the  kind  to  this  particular  species ;  so  that  virtue  in  Latin 
was  as  much  as  to  say  valor.*^  Can  any  one  &il  to  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  want  of  that  singular  community  which 
was  formed  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  ? 

Any  nation  would  furnish  us  with  similar  grounds  of  ob- 
servation ;  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  whenever  men 
collect  together  as  a  distinct  community,  the  notion  of 
honor  instantly  grows  up  amongst  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  system  of  opinions  peculiar  to  themselves  as  to  what  is 
blamable  or  commendable ;  and  these  peculiar  rules  always 
originate  in  the  special  habits  and  special  interests  of  the 
community. 

This  is  applicable  to  a  certain  extent  to  democratic  com- 
munities as  well  as  to  others,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
prove  by  the  example  of  the  Americans.* 

Some  loose  notions  of  the  old  aristocratic  honor  of  Eu- 
rope are  still  to  be  found  scattered  amongst  the  opinions  of 
the  Americans ;  but  these  traditional  opinions  are  few  in 

*  1  speftk  here  of  the  AxnericaxiB  inhabidng  those  States  where  ilayeiy 
does  not  exist ;  thej  alone  can  be  said  to  present  a  complete  picture  of 
democratic  society. 
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nomber,  tliey  have  but  little  root  in  the  countrj',  and  bni 
little  power.  They  are  like  a  religion  which  has  still  some 
temples  left  standing,  though  men  have  ceased  to  believe 
in  it.  But  amidst  these  half-obliterated  notions  of  exotic 
honor  some  new  opinions  have  sprung  up,  which  constitute 
what  may  bo  termed  in  our  days  American  honor. 

1  have  shown  how  the  Americans  are  constantly  driven 
to  engage  in  commerce  and  industry.  Their  ori^n,  their 
social  condition,  their  political  institutions,  and  even  the 
region  they  inhabit,  urge  them  irresis^bly  in  this  direction. 
Their  present  condition,  then,  is  tliat  of  an  almost  exclu- 
■ively  manufacturing  and  commercial  a.ssociation,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  new  and  boundless  country,  which  their 
principal  object  is  to  explore  for  jmrpoaes  of  profit.  This 
is  the  characteristic  which  most  distinguishes  the  American 
people  from  all  others  at  the  present  time. 

All  those  quiet  virtues  which  tend  to  give  a  regular 
movement  to  the  community,  and  to  encourage  business, 
will  therefore  be  held  in  pecuUar  honor  by  that  people,  and 
to  neglect  those  virtues  will  be  to  incur  public  contempt. 
All  the  more  turbulent  virtues,  which  often  dazzle,  but 
more  frequently  disturb  society,  will,  on  the  contrary,  oc- 
cupy a  subordinate  rank  in  the  estimation  of  this  same  peo- 
ple ;  they  may  be  neglected  without  forfeiting  the  esteem 
of  the  community ;  to  acquire  them  would  perhaps  be  to 
run  a  risk  of  losing  it. 

The  Americans  make  a  no  less  arbitraiy  classification  of 
men's  vices.  There  are  certain  propensities  which  appear 
censurable  to  the  general  reason  and  the  universal  con- 
science of  mankind,  but  which  happen  to  agree  with  the 
peculiar  and  temporary  wants  of  the  American  community ; 
these  propensities  are  lightly  reproved,  sometimes  even  en- 
couraged ;  for  instance,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  secon- 
dary propensities  connected  with  it  may  be  more  particu- 
larly cited.      To  clear,  to  till,  and  to  transform  the  vast 
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uninhabited  continent  which  is  his  domain,  the  American 
requires  the  daily  support  of  an  energetic  passion ;  that 
passion  can  only  be  the  love  of  wealth ;  the  passion  for 
wealth  is  therefore  not  reprobated  in  America,  and,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  go  beyond  tlie  bounds  assigned  to  it  for 
pablic  security,  it  is  held  in  honor.  The  American  lands 
as  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  ambition  what  our  own  fore- 
fathers, in  the  Middle  Ages,  stigmatized  as  servile  cupidity, 
just  as  he  treats  as  a  blind  and  barbarous  frenzy  that  ardor 
of  conquest  and  martial  temper  which  bore  them  to  battle. 

In  the  United  States,  fortunes  are  lost  and  regained  with- 
out difficulty ;  the  country  is  boundless,  and  its  resources 
inexhaustible.  The  people  have  all  the  wants  and  cravings 
of  a  growing  creature ;  and,  whatever  be  their  eflForts,  they 
are  always  surrounded  by  more  than  they  can  appropriate. 
It  is  not  the  ruin  of  a  few  individuals,  which  may  be  soon 
repaired,  but  the  inactivity  and  slotli  of  the  community  at 
large,  which  would  be  fatal  to  such  a  people.  Boldness  of 
enterprise  is  the  foremost  cause  of  its  rapid  progress,  its 
strength,  and  its  greatness.  Commercial  business  is  there 
like  a  vast  lottery,  by  which  a  small  number  of  men  con- 
tinually lose,  but  the  state  is  always  a  gainer ;  such  a  people 
ought  therefore  to  encourage  and  do  honor  to  boldness  in 
commercial  speculations.  But  any  bold  speculation  risks 
the  fortune  of  the  speculator  and  of  all  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  him.  The  Americans,  who  make  a  virtue  of  com- 
mercial temerity,  have  no  right  in  any  case  to  brand  with 
disgrace  those  who  practise  it.  Hence  arises  the  strange 
indulgence  which  is  shown  to  bankrupts  in  the  United 
States ;  their  honor  does  not  suffer  by  such  an  accident. 
In  this  respect  the  Americans  differ,  not  only  from  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  but  from  all  the  commercial  nations  of  our 
time  ;  and  accordingly  they  resemble  none  of  them  in  their 
position  or  their  wants. 

In  America,  all  those  vices  which  tend  to  impair  the  pu- 
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rity  of  morals,  and  to  destroy  the  conjugal  lie,  are  treated 
witJi  a  degree  of  severity  which  is  unknown  in  tlie  rest  of 
the  world.  At  first  sight,  this  seems  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  tolerance  shown  there  on  other  subjects,  and  one 
is  surprised  to  meet  with  a  morality  so  relaxed  and  also  SO 
austere  amongst  the  self-same  people.  But  these  things  are 
less  incoherent  than  they  seem  to  be.  Public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  very  gently  represses  that  love  of  wealth 
which  promotes  the  commi^rcial  greatness  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation,  and  it  especially  condemns  tliat  laxity  of 
morals  which  diverts  the  human  mind  from  tlie  pursuit  of 
well-being,  and  disturbs  the  internal  order  of  domestic  life 
which  is  so  necessary  to  success  in  business.  To  earn  the 
esteem  of  their  countrymen,  the  Americans  are  therefore 
constrained  to  adapt  themselves  to  orderly  habits ;  and  it 
may  be  said  in  this  sense  that  they  make  it  a  matter  of 
honor  to  live  chastely. 

On  one  point,  American  honor  accords  with  the  notions 
of  honor  acknowledged  in  Europe ;  it  places  courage  as  the 
highest  virtue,  and  treats  it  as  the  greatest  of  the  moral 
necessities  of  man  ;  but  the  notion  of  courage  itself  assumes 
a  different  aspect.  In  the  United  States,  martial  valor  is 
but  little  prized  ;  the  courage  which  is  best  known  and 
most  esteemed  is  that  which  emboldens  men  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  tlie  ocean,  in  order  to  arrive  earlier  in  port,  — 
to  support  the  privations  of  the  wilderness  without  com- 
plaint, and  solitude  more  cruel  than  privations,  —  the  cour- 
age which  renders  them  almost  insensible  to  the  loss  of  a 
fortune  laboriously  acquired,  and  instantly  prompts  to  &esh 
exertions  to  make  another.  Courage  of  this  kind  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  commnnitJes,  and  it  is  held  by  them  in  peculiar 
honor  and  estimation ;  to  betray  a  want  of  it  is  to  incor 
certain  disgrace. 

I  have  yet  another  cbaracteriedc  point  which  may  serve 
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to  place  the  idea  of  this  chapter  in  stronger  relief.  In  a 
democratic  society  Uke  that  of  the  United  States,  where 
fortunes  are  scanty  and  insecure,  eveiybody  works,  and 
work  opens  a  way  to  everything:  this  has  changed  the 
point  of  honor  quite  round,  and  has  turned  it  against  idle- 
ness. I  have  sometimes  met  in  America  with  young  men 
of  wealth,  personally  disinclined  to  all  laborious  exertion, 
but  who  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  a  profession. 
Their  disposition  and  their  fortune  allowed  them. to  remain 
without  employment :  public  opinion  forbade  it,  too  impe- 
riously to  be  disobeyed.  In  the  European  countries,  on 
the  contrary,  where  aristocracy  is  still  struggling  with  the 
flood '^^hich  overwhelms  it,  I  have  often  seen  men,  con- 
sta\itly  spurred  on  by  their  wants  and  desires,  remain  in 
idleness,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  esteem  of  their  equals ; 
and  I  have  known  them  submit  to  ennui  and  privations 
rather  than  to  work.  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
these  opposite  obligations  are  two  different  rules  of  con- 
duct, both  nevertheless  originating  in  the  notion  of  honor. 

What  our  forefathers  designated  as  honor  absolutely  was 
in  reality  only  one  of  its  forms ;  they  gave  a  generic  name 
to  what  was  only  a  species.  Honor,  therefore,  is  to  be 
found  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  ages,  but  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  assumes  a  different 
aspect  in  the  former.  Not  only  are  its  injunctions  differ- 
ent, but  we  shall  shortly  see  that  they  are  less  numerous, 
less  precise,  and  that  its  dictates  are  less  rigorously  obeyed. 

The  position  of  a  caste  is  always  much  more  peculiar 
than  that  of  a  people.  Nothing  is  so  exceptional  in  the 
world  as  a  small  community  invariably  composed  of  the 
same  families,  (as  was,  for  instance,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,)  whose  object  is  to  concentrate  and  to  retain, 
exclusively  and  hereditarily,  education,  wealth,  and  power 
amongst  its  own  members.  But  the  more  exceptional  the 
position  of  a  community  happens  to  be,  the  more  numerous 
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are  its  Epecial  wants,  and  the  more  extensive  are  iu  notions 
of  honor  corresponding  to  those  wants. 

The  rules  of  honor  wil]  therefore  always  be  less  numer- 
ous amongst  a  people  not  divided  into  castes  tlian  amongst 
any  other.  If  ever  any  nations  aiv  constituted  in  which 
it  may  even  be  diffictilt  to  find  any  peculiar  classes  of 
societv,  the  notion  of  honor  will  be  confined  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  precepts,  which  will  be  more  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  moral  laws  adopted  by  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Thus  the  laws  of  honor  will  be  less  pecuhar  and  less 
multifarious  amongst  a  democratic  people  tlian  in  an  aris- 
tocracy. They  will  also  be  more  obscure ;  and  this  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  what  goes  before  j  for  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  honor  are  less  numerous  and  leas 
peculiar,  it  must  often  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  To 
this  other  reasons  may  be  added.  Amongst  the  aristocratic 
nations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  generation  succeeded  genera- 
tion in  vain  ;  each  family  was  like  a  never-dying,  ever- 
stationary  man,  and  the  state  of  opinions  was  hardly  more 
changeable  than  that  of  conditions.  Ever}-  one  then  had 
the  same  objects  always  before  his  eyes,  which  he  contem- 
plated from  the  same  point ;  his  eyes  gradually  detected  the 
smallest  details,  and  his  discernment  could  not  tai]  to  be- 
come in  the  end  clear  and  accurate.  Thus,  not  only  had 
the  men  of  feudal  times  very  extraordinary  opinions  in 
matters  of  honor,  but  each  of  those  opinions  was  present 
to  their  minds  under  a  clear  and  precise  form. 

This  can  never  be  the  case  in  America,  where  all  men 
are  in  constant  motion,  and  where  society,  transformed 
daily  by  its  own  operadons,  changes  its  opinions  together 
with  its  wants.  In  such  a  country,  men  have  glimpses  of 
the  rules  of  honor,  but  they  seldom  have  time  to  fix  atten- 
tion upon  them. 

But  even  if  society  were  motionless,  it  would  still  be 
difficult  to   determine   the  meaning  wUch   ought  to  be 
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attached  to  the  word  honor.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  each 
class  had  its  own  honor,  the  same  opinion  was  never  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  by  a  large  number  of  men ;  and 
this  rendered  it  possible  to  give  it  a  determined  and  accu- 
rate form,  which  was  the  more  easy,  as  all  those  by  whom 
it  was  received,  having  a  perfectly  identical  and  most  pe- 
culiar position,  were  naturally  disposed  to  agree  upon  the 
points  of  a  law  which  was  made  for  themselves  alone. 

Thus  the  code  of  honor  became  a  complete  and  detailed 
system,  in  which  everything  was  anticipated  and  provided 
for  beforehand,  and  a  fixed  and  always  palpable  standard 
was  applied  to  human  actions.  Amongst  a  democratic 
nation,  like  the  Americans,  in  which  ranks  are  confounded, 
and  the  whole  of  society  forms  one  single  mass,  composed 
of  elements  which  are  all  analogous  though  not  entirely 
similar,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  agree  beforehand  on  what 
shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  honor. 

Amongst  that  people,  indeed,  some  national  wants  exist, 
which  give  rise  to  opinions  common  to  the  whole  nation  on 
points  of  honor :  but  these  opinions  never  occur  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  or  with  the  same  intensity, 
to  the  minds  of  the  whole  community ;  the  law  of  honor 
exists,  but  it  has  no  organs  to  promulgate  it. 

The  confusion  is  far  greater  still  in  a  democratic  country 
like  France,  where  the  different  classes  of  which  the  former 
fabric  of  society  was  composed,  being  brought  together  but 
not  yet  mingled,  import  day  by  day  into  each  other's  circles 
various  and  sometimes  conflicting  notions  of  honor, — where 
every  man,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  forsakes  one  por- 
tion of  his  forefathers'  creed,  and  retains  another ;  so  that, 
nmidst  so  many  arbitrary  measures,  no  common  rule  can 
ever  be  established,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  predict 
which  actions  will  be  held  in  honor  and  which  will  be 
thought  disgraceful.  Such  times  are  wretched,  but  they 
are  of  short  duration. 
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As  honor,  amongst  democratic  nations,  is  imperfectly 
defined,  its  influence  is  of  course  less  powerful;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  with  certainty  and  firmness  a  law  wtich 
is  not  distinctly  known.  Public  opinion,  the  natural  and 
supreme  interpreter  of  ihe  laws  of  honor,  not  clearly  dis- 
cerning to  which  side  censure  or  approval  ought  to  lean, 
can  only  pronounce  a  hesitating  judgment.  Sometimes  the 
opinion  of  the  public  may  contradict  itself;  more  frequently 
it  does  not  act,  and  lets  things  pass. 

The  weakness  of  the  sense  of  honor  in  democracies  also 
arises  from  se^'e^!lI  other  causes.  In  aristocratic  countries, 
the  same  notions  of  honor  are  always  entertained  by  only 
a  few  persons,  always  limited  in  number,  often  separated 
from  the  rest  of  their  fel tow-citizens.  Honor  is  easily 
mingled  and  identified  in  their  minds  with  the  idea  of  all 
that  distinguishes  their  own  position  ;  it  appears  to  them  as 
the  chief  characteristic  of  their  own  rank ;  they  apply  its 
different  rules  with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  interest,  and 
they  feel  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  a  passion  for  com- 
plying with  its  dictates. 

This  truth  is  extremely  obvious  in  the  old  black-letter 
law-books  on  the  subject  of  trial  by  battel.  The  nobles,  in 
their  disputes,  were  bound  to  use  the  lance  and  sword; 
whereas  the  villains  amongst  themselves  used  only  sticks, 
"  inasmuch  as,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  old  books,  "  villains 
have  no  honor."  This  did  not  mean,  as  it  may  be  imagined 
at  the  present  day,  that  these  people  were  contemptible  ;  but 
simply  that  their  actions  were  not  to  be  judged  by  the  same 
rules  which  were  applied  to  the  actions  of  the  aristocracy. 

It  is  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that,  when  the  sense  of 
honor  is  most  predominant,  its  injunctions  are  usually  most 
strange ;  so  that,  the  further  it  is  removed  frvm  common 
reason,  the  better  it  is  obeyed ;  whence  it  has  sometimes 
been  inferred  that  the  laws  of  honor  were  strengthened  by 
their  own  extravagance.     The  two  things,  indeed,  originate 
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from  the  same  soarce,  but  the  one  is  not  derived  from  the 
other.  Honor  becomes  fantastical  in  proportion  to  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  wants  which  it  denotes,  and  the  paucity 
of  the  men  by  whom  those  wants  are  felt ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause it  denotes  wants  of  this  kind  that  its  influence  is 
great.  Thus,  the  notion  of  honor  is  not  the  stronger  for 
being  fantastical,  but  it  is  fantastical  and  strong  from  the 
self-same  cause. 

Further,  amongst  aristocratic  nations  each  rank  is  differ- 
ent, but  all  ranks  are  fixed ;  eveiy  man  occupies  a  place  in 
his  own  sphere  which  he  cannot  relinquish,  and  he  lives 
there  amidst  other  men  who  are  bound  by  the  same  ties. 
Amongst  these  nations,  no  man  can  either  hope  or  fear  to 
escape  being  seen ;  no  man  is  placed  so  low  but  that  he  has 
a  stage  of  his  own,  and  none  can  avoid  censure  or  applause 
by  his  obscurity. 

In  democratic  states,  on  the  contrary,  where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  mingled  in  the  same  crowd  and 
in  constant  agitation,  public  opinion  has  no  hold  on  men ; 
they  disappear  at  every  instant,  and  elude  its  power.  Con- 
sequently, the  dictates  of  honor  will  be  there  less  imperious 
and  less  stringent ;  for  honor  acts  solely  for  the  public 
eye,  —  differing  in  this  respect  from  mere  virtue,  which 
lives  upon  itself,  contented  with  its  own  approval. 

If  the  reader  has  distinctly  apprehended  all  that  goes  be- 
fore, he  will  understand  that  there  is  a  close  and  necessary 
relation  between  the  inequality  of  social  conditions  and 
what  has  here  been  styled  honor,  —  a  relation  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  had  not  before  been  clearly  pointed  out. 
I  shall  therefore  make  one  more  attempt  to  illustrate  it 
satisfactorily. 

Suppose  a  nation  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  : 
independently  of  certain  general  wants  inherent  in  the  hu- 
man race,  it  will  also  have  wants  and  interests  peculiar  to 
itself:  certain  opinions  in  respect  to  censure  or  approbation 
forthwith  arise  in  the  community,  which  are  peculiar  to 
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itself,  and  which  are  styled  honor  bv  the  membera  of  that 
community.  Now  suppose  that  in  this  same  nation  a  caste 
arises,  which,  in  its  turn,  stands  apart  front  all  t)ie  other 
classes,  and  contracts  certain  peculiar  wants,  which  give 
rise  in  their  turn  to  special  opinions.  The  honor  of  this 
caste,  composed  ui'  a  medley  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  the 
nation,  and  the  still  more  peculiar  notions  of  the  caste,  will 
be  as  remote  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  from  the  simple 
and  general  opinions  of  men. 

Having  reached  this  extreme  point  of  the  argument,  I 
now  return. 

When  ranks  are  commingled  and  privileges  abolished, 
the  men  of  whom  a  nation  is  composed  being  once  more 
equal  and  alike,  their  interests  and  wants  become  identical, 
and  all  the  peculiar  notions  which  each  caste  styled  honor 
successively  disappear :  the  notion  of  honor  no  longer  pro- 
ceeds from  any  other  source  than  the  wants  peculiar  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  it  denotes  the  individual  character  of 
that  nation  to  the  world. 

Lastly,  if  it  were  allowable  to  suppose  that  all  the  races 
of  mankind  should  be  commingled,  and  that  all  the  nations 
of  earth  should  ultimately  come  to  have  the  same  interests, 
the  same  wants,  undistinguished  from  each  other  by  any 
characteristic  peculiarities,  no  conventional  value  whatever 
would  then  be  attached  to  men's  actions ;  they  would  all 
be  regarded  by  all  in  the  same  light ;  the  general  necessities 
of  mankind,  revealed  by  conscience  to  every  man,  would 
become  the  common  standard.  The  simple  and  general 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  only  would  then  be  recognized 
in  the  world,  to  which,  by  a  natural  and  necessaiy  tie,  the 
idea  of  censure  or  approbation  would  be  attached. 
.  Thus,  to  comprise  all  my  meaning  in  a  single  proposi- 
tion, the  dissimilarities  and  inequalities  of  men  gave  rise 
to  the  notion  of  honor ;  that  notion  is  weakened  in  propor- 
tion as  these  differences  are  obliterated,  and  with  them  it 
would  disappear. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

WHY  so  MANY  AMBITIOUS  MEN  AND  SO  LITTLE  LOFTY  AMBI- 
TION ABE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  first  thing  which  strikes  a  traveller  in  the  United 
States  is  the  innumerable  multitude  of  those  who  seek 
to  emerge  from  their  original  condition ;  and  the  second  is 
the  rarity  of  lofty  ambition  to  be  observed  in  the  midst  of 
the  universally  ambitious  stir  of  society.  No  Americans 
are  devoid  of  a  yearning  desire  to  rise ;  but  hardly  any 
appear  to  entertain  hopes  of  great  magnitude,  or  to  pursue 
very  lofty  aims.  All  are  constantly  seeking  to  acquii*e 
property,  power,  and  reputation  ;  few  contemplate  these 
things  upon  a  great  scale ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising, 
as  nothing  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  manners  or  laws  of 
America  to  limit  desire,  or  to  prevent  it  ft'om  spreading  its 
impulses  in  every  direction.  It  seems  difficult  to  attribute 
this  singular  state  of  things  to  the  equality  of  social  condi- 
tion ;  for  as  soon  as  that  same  equality  was  established  in 
France,  the  flight  of  ambition  became  unbounded.  Never- 
theless, I  think  that  we  may  find  the  principal  cause  of  this 
fact  in  the  social  condition  and  democratic  manners  of  tlie 
Americans. 

All  revolutions  enlarge  the  ambition  of  men :  this  is 
more  peculiarly  true  of  those  revolutions  which  overthrow 
an  aristocracy.  When  the  former  barriers  which  kept  back 
the  multitude  from  fame  and  power  are  suddenly  thrown 
down,  a  violent  and  universal  movement  takes  place  to- 
wards that  eminence  so  long  coveted  and  at  length  to  be 
enjoyed.     In  this  first  burst  of  triumph,  nothing  seema 
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impos^ble  to  any  one :  not  only  are  desires  boundless, 
but  the  power  of  satisfying  them  seems  almost  boundless 
too.  Amidst  the  general  and  sudden  change  of  lans  and 
customs,  in  this  vast  confusion  of  all  men  and  all  ordinanees, 
the  Tarious  members  of  the  commuiijiy  rise  and  sink  a^n 
with  excessive  rapidity,  and  power  passes  so  quickly  from 
hand  to  hand  that  none  need  despair  of  catching  it  in  turn. 

It  must  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  the  people  who 
destroy  an  aristocracy  have  lived  under  its  laws ;  thoy  liave 
witnessed  its  splendor,  and  they  have  nnconscionsly  im- 
Ubed  the  feelinsi!  and  notions  which  it  entertained.  Thus, 
at  the  moment  when  an  aristocracy  is  dissolved,  its  spirit 
BtiU  pervades  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  its  tenden- 
cies are  retained  long  after  it  has  been  defeated.  Ambition 
is  therefore  always  extremely  great  as  long  as  a  democratic 
revolution  lasts,  and  it  will  remain  so  for  some  time  af^r 
the  revolution  is  consummated. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  extraordinary  events  which 
men  have  witnessed  is  not  obliterated  from  their  memory 
in  a  day.  The  passions  which  a  revolution  has  roused  do 
not  disappear  at  its  close.  A  sense  of  instability  remains 
in  the  midst  of  re-established  order ;  a  notion  of  easy  suc- 
cess survives  the  strange  vicissitudes  which  gave  it  birth  ; 
desires  still  remain  extremely  enlarged,  while  the  means  of 
satisfying  them  are  diminished  day  by  day.  The  taste  for 
large  fortunes  subsists,  though  large  fortunes  are  rare  ;  and 
on  every  side  we  trace  the  ravages  of  inordinate  and  un- 
successful ambition  kindled  in  hearts  which  it  consumes  in 
secret  and  in  vain. 

At  length,  however,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  struggle  are 
ef&ced  ;  the  remains  of  aristocracy  completely  disappear  ; 
the  great  events  by  which  its  fell  was  attended  are  foi^t- 
ten  J  peace  succeeds  to  war,  and  the  sway  of  order  is 
restored  in  the  new  realm  ;  desires  are  again  adapted  to 
the  means  1^  which  they  may  be  fulfilled ;   the  wants, 
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the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  men  cohere  once  more ; 
the  level  of  the  community  is  permanently  determined, 
and  democratic  society  established. 

A  democratic  nation,  arrived  at  this  permanent  and  reg- 
ular state  of  things,  will  present  a  very  diflTerent  spectacle 
from  that  which  we  have  just  described ;  and  we  may 
readily  conclude  that,  if  ambition  becomes  great  whilst  the 
conditions  of  society  are  growing  equal,  it  loses  that  quality 
when  they  have  grown  so. 

As  wealth  is  subdivided  and  knowledge  diffused,  no  one 
is  entirely  destitute  of  education  or  of  property ;  the  privi- 
leges and  disqualifications  of  caste  being  abolished,  and  men 
having  shattered  the  bonds  which  once  held  them  fixed, 
the  notion  of  advancement  suggests  itself  to  every  mind, 
the  desire  to  rise  swells  in  every  heart,  and  all  men  want 
to  mount  above  their  station ;  ambition  is  the  universal 
feeling. 

But  if  the  equality  of  conditions  gives  some  resources  to 
all  the  members  of  the  community,  it  also  prevents  any  of 
them  from  having  resources  of  great  extent,  which  neces- 
sarily circumscribes  their  desires  within  somewhat  narrow 
limits.  Thus,  amongst  democratic  nations,  ambition  is 
ardent  and  continual,  but  its  aim  is  not  habitually  lofty ; 
and  life  is  generally  spent  in  eagerly  coveting  small  objects 
which  are  within  reach. 

What  chiefly  diverts  the  men  of  democracies  from  lofty 
ambition  is  not  the  scantiness  of  their  fortunes,  but  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  exertions  they  daily  make  to  improve  them. 
They  strain  their  faculties  to  the  utmost  to  achieve  paltry 
results,  and  this  cannot  fail  speedily  to  limit  their  range  of 
view,  and  to  circumscribe  their  powers.  They  might  be 
much  poorer,  and  still  be  greater. 

The  small  number  of  opulent  citizens  who  are  to  be 
found  amidst  a  democracy  do  not  constitute  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.     A  man  who  raises  himself  by  degrees 
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to  wealth  and  power,  contracts,  in  the  course"  of  this 
protracted  labor,  habits  of  prudence  and  reslraint  which 
he  cannot  aftenvards  shake  off.  A  man  cannot  gradually 
enlarge  bis  mind  as  he  does  his  house. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  sons  of  such  a 
man  :  they  are  bom,  it  is  true,  in  a  lofty  position,  but  their 
parents  were  hnmble  ;  they  have  prown  up  amidst  feelincs 
and  notions  which  they  cannot  afterwards  easily  get  rid  of; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  will  inherit  the  propen- 
sities of  their  father,  as  well  as  his  wealth. 

It  mar  happen,  on  the  cnntrar\-,  that  the  poorest  scion 
of  a  powerful  aristOCrae\'  may  display  vast  ambition,  be- 
cause the  traditional  opinions  of  his  race  and  the  general 
spirit  of  his  order  still  buoy  him  up  for  some  time  above 
his  fortune. 

Another  thing  which  prevents  the  men  of  democratic 
periods  from  easily  indulging  in  the  pursuit  of  lofty  objects, 
is  the  lapse  of  time  which  they  foresee  must  take  place  be- 
fore they  can  be  ready  to  struggle  for  them.  "  It  is  a  great 
advantage,"  says  Pascal,  "  to  be  a  man  of  quality,  since  it 
brings  one  man  as  forward  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  as  an- 
other man  would  be  at  6fty,  which  is  a  clear  gain  of  thirty 
years."  Those  thirty  years  are  commonly  wanting  to  the 
ambitious  characters  of  democracies.  The  principle  of 
equality,  which  allows  every  man  to  arrive  at  everything, 
prevents  all  men  from  rapid  advancement. 

In  a  democratic  society,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
only  R  certain  number  of  great  fortunes  to  he  made ;  and 
as  the  paths  which  lead  to  them  are  indiscriminately  open 
to  all,  the  progress  of  all  must  necessarily  be  slackened. 
As  the  candidates  appear  to  be  nearly  alike,  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  without  infringing  the  princi- 
ple of  equality,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  democratic 
societies,  the  first  idea  which  suggests  itself  is  to  make 
them  all  advance  at  the  same  rate,  and  submit  to  the  same 
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trials.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  alike,  and 
the  principle  of  equality  is  more  peaceably  and  deeply  in- 
fused into  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  country,  the 
rules  for  advancement  become  more  inflexible,  advance- 
ment itself  slower,  the  difficulty  of  arriving  quickly  at  a 
certain  height  far  greater.  From  hatred  of  privilege  and 
from  the  embarrassment  of  choosing,  all  men  are  at  last 
constrained,  whatever  may  be  their  standard,  to  pass  the 
same  ordeal ;  all  are  indiscriminately  subjected  to  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  preliminary  exercises,  in  which  their  youth 
is  wasted  and  their  imagination  quenched,  so  that  they  de- 
spair of  ever  fully  attaining  what  is  held  out  to  them  ;  and 
when  at  length  they  are  in  a  condition  to  perform  any 
extraordinary  acts,  the  taste  for  such  things  has  forsaken 
them. 

In  China,  where  the  equality  of  conditions  is  very  great 
and  very  ancient,  no  man  passes  from  one  public  office  to 
another  without  undergoing  a  competitive  trial.  This  pro- 
bation occurs  afresh  at  every  stage  of  his  career ;  and  the 
notion  is  now  so  rooted  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  that 
I  remember  to  have  read  a  Chinese  novel  in  which  the 
hero,  after  numberless  crosses,  succeeds  at  length  in  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  his  mistress  by  taking  honors.  A  lofiy 
ambition  breathes  with  difficulty  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  remark  I  apply  to  politics  extends  to  everything : 
equality  everywhere  produces  the  same  effi?cts  ;  where  the 
laws  of  a  country  do  not  regulate  and  retard  tlie  advance- 
ment of  men  by  positive  enactment,  competition  attains 
the  same  end. 

In  a  well-established  democratic  community,  great  and 
rapid  elevation  is  therefore  rare ;  it  forms  an  exception  to 
the  common  rule  ;  snd  it  is  the  singularity  of  such  occur- 
rences that  makes  men  forget  how  rarely  they  happen. 

Men  living  in  democracies  ultimately  discover  these 
things ;  they  And  out  at  last  that  the  laws  of  their  conn- 
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tiy  open  a  boundless  field  of  action  beibre  them,  but  tliat 
no  one  can  hope  to  hasten  across  it.  Between  them  and 
the  final  object  of  their  desires  thej  perceive  a  multitude 
of  small  intermediate  impediments,  which  must  be  slowly 
snrmoonted :  this  prospect  wearies  and  discourages  their 
ambition  at  once.  They  therefore  give  up  hopes  so  doubt- 
fid  and  remote,  to  search  nearer  to  themselves  for  less  lofty 
and  more  easy  enjoyments.  Their  horizon  is  not  bounded 
by  the  laws,  but  narrowed  by  themselves. 

I  have  remarkisl  that  lofty  ambitions  are  more  rare  in 
the  ages  of  democracy  tlian  in  limes  of  aristocracy :  I  may 
add,  that  wlicn.  in  spite  of  these  natural  obstacles,  they  do 
spring  into  existence,  their  cliaracter  ia  different.  In  aris- 
tocracies, the  career  of  ambition  is  often  wide,  but  its  boun- 
daries are  determined.  In  democracies,  ambition  commonly 
ranges  in  a  narrower  field,  but,  if  once  it  gets  beyond  that, 
hardly  any  limits  can  he  assigned  to  it.  As  men  are  indi- 
vidually weak,  —  as  they  live  asunder,  and  in  constant  mo- 
tion,—  as  precedents  are  of  little  authority,  and  laws  but 
of  short  diu-ation,  —  resistance  to  novelty  is  languid,  and 
the  febric  of  society  never  appears  perfectly  erect  or  firmly 
consolidated.  So  that,  when  once  an  ambitious  man  has 
the  power  in  his  grasp,  there  is  nothing  he  may  not  dare  j 
and  when  it  is  gone  from  him,  he  meditates  the  overthrow 
of  the  state  to  regain  it.  This  gives  to  great  pohtical  am- 
bition a  character  of  revolutionary  violence,  which  it  sel- 
dom exhibits  to  an  equal  degree  in  aristocratic  communities. 
The  common  aspect  of  democratic  nations  will  present  a 
great  number  of  small  and  very  rational  objects  of  ambi- 
tion, from  amongst  which  a  few  ill-controlled  desires  of  a 
larger  growth  will  at  intervals  break  out ;  but  no  such  a 
thing  as  ambition,  conceived  and  regulated  on  a  vast  scale, 
is  to  be  met  with  there. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  1:^  what  secret  inflaence  the 
principle  of  equality  makes  the  passion  for  physical  gratis 
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fication  and  the  exclusive  love  of  the  present  predominate 
in  the  haman  heart:  these  different  propensities  mingle 
^ith  the  sentiment  of  ambition,  and  tinge  it,  as  it  were, 
with  their  hues. 

I  believe  that  ambitious  men  in  democracies  are  less  en- 
grossed than  any  others  with  the  interests  and  the  judgment 
of  posterity ;  the  present  moment  alone  engages  and  ab- 
sorbs them.  They  are  more  apt  to  complete  a  number  of 
undertakings  with  rapidity,  than  to  raise  lasting  monuments 
of  their  achievements ;  and  they  care  much  more  for  suc- 
cess than  for  &me.  What  they  most  ask  of  men  is  obedi- 
ence, what  they  most  covet  is  empire.  Their  manners  have, 
in  almost  all  cases,  remained  below  their  station  ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  frequently  carry  very  low  tastes  into 
their  extraordinary  fortunes,  and  that  they  seem  to  have 
acquired  the  supreme  power  only  to  minister  to  their  coarse 
or  paltry  pleasures. 

I  think  that,  in  our  time,  it  is  very  necessary  to  purify, 
to  regulate,  and  to  proportion  the  feeling  of  ambition,  but 
that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  seek  to  impoverish 
and  to  repress  it  over  much.  We  should  attempt  to  lay 
dowTfi  certain  extreme  limits,  which  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  outstep ;  but  its  range  within  tliose  established 
limits  should  not  be  too  much  checked. 

I  confess  that  I  apprehend  much  less  for  democratic  soci- 
ety from  the  boldness  than  from  the  mediocrity  of  desires. 
What  appears  to  me  most  to  be  dreaded  is,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  small,  incessant  occupations  of  private  life, 
ambition  should  lose  its  vigor  and  its  greatness ;  that  the 
passions  of  man  should  abate,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
lowered ;  ko  that  the  march  of  society  should  every  day 
become  more  tranquil  and  less  aspiring. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  leaders  of  modem  society  would 
be  wrong  to  seek  to  lull  the  community  by  a  state  of  too 
uniform  and  too  peaceful  happiness ;  and  that  it  is  well  to 
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expose  it  from  time  to  time  to  matters  of  difficult^'  and 
d;mger,  in  order  to  raise  ambition,  and  to  give  it  a  field  of 
action. 

Moralists  are  constantly  complaining  that  the  ruling  vice 
of  the  present  time  is  pride.  Tliis  is  true  in  one  sense,  for 
indeed  every  one  tliinks  that  he  is  better  than  his  neighbor, 
or  refuses  to  obey  his  superior ;  but  it  is  extremely  false  in 
another,  for  the  same  man  nlio  cannot  endure  subordina- 
tion or  equahty,  has  so  contemptible  an  opinion  of  him- 
self that  he  thinks  he  is  bom  only  to  indulge  in  vulgar 
pleasures.  He  willingly  takes  up  with  low  desires,  without 
daring  to  embark  in  lofty  enterprises,  of  which  be  scarcely 
dreams. 

Thus,  far  from  thinking  that  humility  ought  to  be 
preached  to  our  contemporaries,  I  would  have  endeavors 
made  to  give  them  a  more  enlarged  idea  of  themselves  and 
of  their  kind.  Humihty  is  unwholesome  to  them ;  what 
they  most  want  is,  in  my  opinion,  pride.  I  would  will- 
ingly exchange  several  of  our  small  virtues  for  this  one 
vice. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  TBADE  OF  PLACE-HUNTING  IN  CERTAIN  DEMOCBATIC 

COUNTRIES. 

IN  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  a  man  has  acquired  some 
education  and  pecuniary  resources,  he  either  endeavors 
to  get  rich  by  commerce  or  industry,  or  he  buys  land  in 
the  bush  and  turns  pioneer.  AH  tliat  he  asks  of  the  state 
is,  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  toil,  and  to  be  secure  of  his 
earnings.  Amongst  most  European  nations,  when  a  man 
begins  to  feel  his  strength  and  to  extend  his  desires,  tlie 
first  thing  that  occurs  to  him  is  to  get  some  public  employ- 
ment. These  opposite  effects,  originating  in  the  same  cause, 
deserve  our  passing  notice. 

When  public  employments  are  few  in  number,  ill-paid, 
and  precarious,  whilst  tlie  different  kinds  of  business  are 
numerous  and  lucrative,  it  is  to  business,  and  not  to  official 
duties,  that  the  new  and  eager  desires  created  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  turn  from  every  side.  But  if,  whilst  the 
ranks  of  society  are  becoming  more  equal,  the  education  of 
the  people  remains  incomplete,  or  their  spirit  the  reverse  of 
bold,  —  if  commerce  and  industry,  checked  in  their  growth, 
afford  only  slow  and  arduous  means  of  making  a  fortune,  — 
the  various  members  of  the  community,  despairing  of  ame- 
liorating their  own  condition,  rush  to  the  head  of  the  state 
and  demand  its  assistance.  To  relieve  their  own  necessi- 
ties at  the  cost  of  the  public  treasury  appears  to  them  the 
easiest  and  most  open,  if  not  the  only,  way  of  rising  above 
a  condition  which  no  longer  contents  them  ;  place-hunting 
becomes  the  most  generally  followed  of  all  trades. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Tliis  must  especially  be  the  case  in  those  great  central- 
ized monarchies,  in  which  the  number  of  paid  offices  is 
immense,  and  the  tenure  of  them  tolerablj'  secure,  so  that 
no  one  despairs  of  obtaining  a  place,  and  of  enjopng  it  as 
midisturbedly  as  an  hereditan,-  fortune. 

1  shall  not  rt-mark  that  the  universal  and  inordinate  de- 
sire for  place  is  a  great  social  evil ;  that  it  destroys  the 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  citizen,  and  diffuses  a  venal 
and  servile  humor  lliroughout  the  frame  of  society;  that 
it  stifles  the  manlier  virtues :  nor  shall  I  be  at  tlie  pains  to 
demonstrate  tliat  this  kind  of  traffic  only  creates  an  unpro- 
ductive activity,  which  agitates  the  country  without  adding 
to  its  resources :  all  these  things  are  obvious.  But  I  would 
observe,  that  a  government  which  encourages  this  tendency 
risks  its  own  tranquillity,  and  places  its  very  existence  in 
great  jeopardy. 

I  am  aware  that,  at  a  time  like  our  own,  when  the  love 
and  respect  which  formerly  clung  to  authority  are  seen 
gradually  to  decline,  it  may  appear  necessary  to  those  in 
power  to  lay  a  closer  hold  on  every  man  by  his  own  inter- 
est, and  it  may  seem  convenient  to  use  his  own  passions  to 
keep  him  in  order  and  in  silence ;  but  this  cannot  be  so 
long,  and  what  may  appear  to  be  a  source  of  strength  for 
a  certain  time  will  assuredly  become,  in  the  end,  a  great 
cause  of  embarrassment  and  weakness. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
number  of  official  appointments  has,  in  the  end,  some  lim- 
its ;  but  amongst  those  nations,  the  number  of  aspirants 
is  uoBmited ;  it  perpetually  increases,  with  a  gradual  and 
irresistible  rise,  in  proportion  as  social  conditions  become 
more  equal,  and  is  only  checked  by  the  limits  of  tbe  pop- 
nlation. 

Thus,  when  public  employments  afford  the  only  outlet 
for  ambition,  the  government  necessarily  meets  with  a  per- 
manent opposition  at  last ;  for  it  is  tasked  to  satisfy  with 
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limited  means  unlimited  desires.  It  is  very  certain  that, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  most  difficalt  to  restrain  and 
to  manage  are  a  people  of  office-hunters.  Whatever  en- 
deavors are  made  bj  rulers,  such  a  people  can  never  be 
contented ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  apprehended  that  they 
will  ultimately  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  change  the  aspect  of  the  state,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  clearance  of  places. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  present  age,  who  strive  to  fix  upon 
themselves  alone  all  those  novel  desires  which  are  aroused 
by  equality,  and  to  satisfy  them,  will  repent  in  the  end,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  that  ever  they  embarked  in  this  policy : 
they  will  one  day  discover  that  they  have  hazarded  their 
own  power  by  making  it  so  necessary,  and  that  the  more 
safe  and  honest  course  would  have  been  to  teach  their  sub- 
jects the  art  of  providing  for  themselves. 
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IHAPTER    XXI. 

;VOLUTIONS   WU.L   BECOME  MOKE  RAEE. 

flio  have  existed  for  centuries  under  a 
Eistes   and   classes,  can   only  arrive  at  a 
f  society  by  passing  through  a  long  st- 
ss  critical  transformations,  accomphshed 
and  after  numerous  vicissitudes ;  in  the 
roperty,  opinions,  and  power  are  rapidly 
le  to  another.    Even  after  this  great  rcv- 
natcd,  the  revolutionary  habits  produced 
traced,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  deep 
ill  this  takes  place  at  the  very  time  when 
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ever  changing  their  form  and  place,  and  that  democratic 
ages  should  be  times  of  rapid  and  incessant  transformation. 

But  is  this  really  the  case  ?  Does  the  equality  of  social 
conditions  habitually  and  permanently  lead  men  to  revolu- 
tion ?  Does  that  state  of  society  contain  some  perturbing 
principle,  which  prevents  the  community  from  ever  subsid- 
ing into  calm,  and  disposes  the  citizens  to  alter  incessantly 
their  laws,  their  principles,  and  their  manners  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it ;  and  as  the  subject  is  important,  I  beg  for  the 
reader's  close  attention. 

Almost  all  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  as- 
pect of  nations  have  been  made  to  consolidate  or  to  destroy 
social  inequality.  Remove  the  secondary  causes  which 
have  produced  the  great  convulsions  of  the  world,  and 
you  will  almost  always  find  the  principle  of  inequality  at 
tlie  bottom.  Either  the  poor  have  attempted  to  plunder 
the  rich,  or  the  rich  to  enslave  the  poor.  If,  then,  a  state 
of  society  can  ever  be  founded  in  which  ever)-  man  shall 
have  something  to  keep,  and  little  to  take  from  others, 
much  will  have  been  done  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  aware  that,  amongst  a  great  democratic  people, 
there  will  always  be  some  members  of  the  community  in 
great  poverty,  and  others  in  great  opulence  ;  but  the  poor, 
instead  of  forming  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  aristocratic  communities,  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  the  laws  do  not  bind  them  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  irremediable  and  hereditary  penury. 

The  wealthy,  on  their  side,  are  few  and  powerless ;  they 
have  no  privileges  which  attract  public  observation  ;  even 
their  wealth,  as  it  is  no  longer  incorporated  and  bound  up 
with  the  soil,  is  impalpable,  and,  as  it  were,  invisible.  As 
there  is  no  longer  a  race  of  poor  men,  so  there  is  no  longer 
a  race  of  rich  men ;  the  latter  spring  up  daily  from  the 
multitude,  and  relapse  into  it  again.  Hence  they  do  not 
form  a  distinct  class,  which  may  be  easily  marked  out  and 
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noi-eovcr,  as  they  are  connect«l  with  the 
iw-citizens  by  a  thousand  secret  ties,  the 
il  them  without  inflicting  an  injury  upon 

two  extremes  of  democratic  communities 
ible  muhitude  of  men  almost  alike,  who, 
ictly  either  rich  or  poor,  are  possessed  of 
to  desire  the  maintenance  of  order,  yet 
tcite  envy.     Sucli  men   are  the   natural 
It   commotions ;    their  stillness  keeps   all 
above  them  still,  and  secures  the  balance 
ciety. 

lat  even   these  men  are  contented  with 
otten,  or  that  they  feel  a  natural  abhor- 
ition  in  which  they  might  share  tlie  spoil 
le  calamity;  on  the  contrary,  they  desire, 
ardor,  to  get  rich,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
riches  can  l>e  taken.     Tlie  same  state  of 
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satisfy ;  and,  besides,  the  long  and  arduous  enjoyment  of  a 
great  fortune  sometimes  makes  them  in  the  end  insensible 
to  its  charms.  But  the  men  who  have  a  competency,  alike 
removed  from  opulence  and  from  penury,  attach  an  enor- 
mous value  to  their  possessions.  As  they  are  still  almost 
within  the  reach  of  poverty,  they  see  its  privations  near  at 
hand,  and  dread  them ;  between  poverty  and  themselves 
there  is  nothing  but  a  scanty  fortune,  upon  which  they  im- 
mediately fix  their  apprehensions  and  their  hopes.  Every 
day  increases  the  interest  they  take  in  it,  by  the  constant 
cares  which  it  occasions ;  and  they  are  the  more  attached 
to  it  by  their  continual  exertions  to  increase  the  amount. 
The  notion  of  surrendering  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  insup- 
portable to  them,  and  they  consider  its  total  loss  as  the 
worst  of  misfortunes. 

Now,  these  eager  and  apprehensive  men  of  small  prop- 
erty constitute  the  class  which  is  constantly  increased  by 
the  equaUty  of  conditions.  Hence,  in  democratic  commu- 
nities, the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  clearly  see  what 
they  have  to  gain  by  a  revolution,  but  they  continually 
and  in  a  thoiLsand  ways  feel  that  they  might  lose  by  one. 

I  have  shown,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
equality  of  conditions  naturally  urges  men  to  embark  in 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  it  tends  to  in- 
crease and  to  distribute  real  property  :  I  have  also  pointed 
out  the  means  by  which  it  inspires  every  man  with  an 
eager  and  constant  desire  to  increase  his  welfere.  Nothing 
is  more  opposed  to  revolutionary  passions  than  these  things. 
It  may  happen  that  the  final  result  of  a  revolution  is  favor- 
able to  commerce  and  manufactures ;  but  its  first  conse- 
quence will  almost  always  be  the  ruin  of  manufactures  and 
mercantile  men,  because  it  must  always  change  at  once  the 
general  principles  of  consumption,  and  temporarily  upset 
the  existing  proportion  between  supply  and  demand. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  opposite  to  revolutionary  man- 


and  teaches  how  to  conduct  them  well ;  it  therefo 
men  for  freedom,  but  preserves  them  from  revoli 

In  a  revolution,  the  owners  of  personal  pre 
more  to  fear  than  all  others  ;  for,  on  the  one 
property  is  often  easy  to  seize ;  and,  on  the  otl 
totally  disappear  at  any  moment,  —  a  subject  c 
which  the  owners  of  real  property  are  less  exp 
although  they  may  lose  the  income  of  their  « 
may  hope  to  preserve  the  land  itself  through  t 
vicissitudes.     Hence  the  former  are  much  more 
the  symptoms  of  revolutionary  commotion  than 
Thus,  nations  are  less  disposed  to  make  revolutic 
portion  as  personal  property  is  augmented  and 
amongst  them,  and  as  the  number  of  those  poss 
increased. 

Moreover,  whatever  profession  men  may  em 
whatever  species  of  property  they  may  possess,  < 
teristic  is  common  to  them  all.  No  one  is  full} 
with  his  present  fortune ;  all  are  perpetually  sti 
thousand  ways,  to  improve  it.  Consider  any  oi 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  he  will  be  found  en 
some  new  project  for  the  purpose  of  increasin 
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Violent  political  passions  have  but  little  hold  on  those  who 
liave  devoted  all  their  facidties  to  the  pursuit  of  their  well- 
being.  The  ardor  which  they  display  in  snuill  matters 
calms  their  zeal  for  momentous  undertakinirs- 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  enterprising  a\v\  ambitious 
men  will  arise  in  democratic  communities,  whose  unbounded 
aspirations  cannot  be  contented  by  following  the  beaten 
track.  Such  men  like  revolutions,  and  hail  their  approach  ; 
but  they  have  great  difficulty  in  bringing  them  about,  un- 
less extraordinary  events  come  to  their  assistance.  No  man 
can  struggle  with  advantage  against  the  spirit  of  his  age 
and  country ;  and,  however  powerfiil  he  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  his  contemporaries 
share  in  feelings  and  opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  all 
their  feelincrs  and  desires. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that,  when  once  the  equality  of 
condition  has  become  the  old  and  uncontested  state  of  soci- 
ety, and  has  imparted  its  characteristics  to  the  manners  of 
a  nation,  men  will  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  thrust  into 
perilous  risks  by  an  imprudent  leader  or  a  bold  innovator. 
Not  indeed  that  they  will  resist  him  openly,  by  well-con- 
trived schemes,  or  even  by  a  premeditated  plan  of  resistp- 
ance.  They  will  not  struggle  energetically  against  him,  — 
sometimes  they  will  even  applaud  him  ;  but  they  do  not 
follow  him.  To  his  vehemence  they  secretly  oppose  tlieir 
inertia,  to  his  revolutionary  tendencies  their  conservative 
interests,  their  homely  tastes  to  his  adventurous  passions, 
their  good  sense  to  the  flights  of  his  genius,  to  his  poetry 
their  prose.  With  immense  exertion  he  raises  them  for  an 
instant,  but  they  speedily  escape  from  him,  and  fall  back, 
as  it  were,  by  their  own  weight.  He  strains  himself  to 
rouse  the  indifferent  and  distracted  multitude,  and  finds  at 
last  that  he  is  reduced  to  impotence,  not  because  he  is  con- 
quered, but  because  he  is  alone. 

I  do  not  assert  that  men  Uving  in  democratic  communi- 
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Although  the  Americans  are  constantly  m( 
abrogating  some  of  their  laws,  they  by  no  me: 
revolutionary  passions.  It  may  be  easily  seen 
promptitude  with  which  they  check  and  calm 
when  public  excitement  begins  to  grow  alarmi 
tlie  very  moment  when  passions  seem  most  r< 
they  dread  a  revolution  as  the  worst  of  misfor 
that  every  one  of  them  is  inwardly  resolved  to  i 
sacrifices  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe.  In  no 
the  world  is  the  love  of  property  more  active 
anxious  than  in  the  United  States ;  nowhere 
majority  display  less  inclination  for  those  princi 
threaten  to  alter,  in  whatever  manner,  the  laws  oi 

I  have  often  remarked^  that  theories  which  are 
lutionary  nature,  since  they  cannot  be  put  in  pra 
out  a  complete  and  sometimes  a  sudden  change  ii 
of  property  and  persons,  are  much  less  favorably 
the  United  States  than  in  the  great  monarchical 
of  Europe:  if  some  men  profess  them,  the  bi 
people  reject  them  with  instinctive  abhorrence, 
hesitate  to  say,  that  most  of  the  maxims  comm< 
democratic  in  France  would  be  proscribed  by  t 
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be  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  black  race  on  the 
soil  of  the  United  States ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  owe 
their  origin,  not  to  the  equality,  but  to  the  inequality  of 
condition. 

When  social  conditions  are  equal,  every  man  is  apt  to 
live  apart,  centred  in  himself  and  forgetful  of  the  public. 
If  the  rulers  of  democratic  nations  were  either  to  neglect 
to  correct  this  fatal  tendency,  or  to  encourage  it  from  a 
notion  that  it  weans  men  from  political  passions  and  thus 
wards  off  revolutions,  they  might  eventually  produce  the 
evil  they  seek  to  avoid,  and  a  time  might  come  when  the 
inordinate  passions  of  a  few  men,  aided  by  the  unintelli- 
gent selfishness  or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  greater  number, 
would  ultimately  compel  society  to  pass  through  strange 
vicissitudes.  In  democratic  communities,  revolutions  are 
seldom  desired  except  by  a  minority ;  but  a  minority  may 
sometimes  effect  them. 

I  do  not  assert  that  democratic  nations  are  secure  from 
revolutions  ;  I  merely  say  that  the  state  of  society  in  those 
nations  does  not  lead  to  revolutions,  but  rather  wards  them 
off.  A  democratic  people  left  to  itself  will  not  easily  em- 
bark in  great  hazards ;  it  is  only  led  to  revolutions  una- 
wares; it  may  sometimes  undergo  them,  but  it  does  not 
make  them :  and  I  will  add,  that,  when  such  a  people  has 
been  allowed  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, it  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  made. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  in  this  respect,  public  institutions 
may  themselves  do  much  ;  they  may  encourage  or  repress 
the  tendencies  which  originate  in  the  state  of  society.  I 
therefore  do  not  maintain,  I  repeat,  that  a  people  is  secure 
from  revolutions  simply  because  conditions  are  equal  in  the 
communitv  ;  but  I  think  that,  whatever  the  institutions  of 
such  a  people  may  be,  great  revolutions  will  always  be  fer 
less  violent  and  less  frequent  than  is  supposed ;  and  I  can 
easily  discern  a  state  of  polity  which,  when  combined  with 
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})L'ars  almost  uninoVLMl.      When  once  an  0})iniMn  has  s 
ovrr  the  count rv  and  struck  root  there,  it  would  seem 
no  power  on  earth  is  strong  enough  to  eradicate  it.     Ii 
United  States,  general  principles  in  religion,  philosc 
morality,  and  even  politics,  do  not  vary,  or  at  least  are 
modified  by  a  hidden  and  often  an  imperceptible  proc 
even  the  grossest  prejudices  are  obliterated  with  increc 
slowness,  amidst  the  continual  friction  of  men  and  thin] 
I  hear  it  said  that  it  is  in  the  nature  and  the  habit 
democracies  to  be  constantly  changing  their  opinions 
feelings.     This  may  be  true  of  small  democratic  natic 
like  those  of  the  ancient  world,  in  which  the  whole  c( 
munity  could  be  assembled  in  a  public  place,  and  tl 
excited  at  will  by  an  orator.     But  I  saw  nothing  of 
kind  amongst  the  great  democratic  people  which  dw( 
upon  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     W] 
struck  me  in  the  United  States  was,  the  difficulty  of  sh 
ing  the  majority  in  an  opinion  once  conceived,  or  of  drs 
ing  it  off  from  a  leader  once  adopted.     Neither  speaki 
nor  writing  can  accomplish  it ;  nothing  but  experience  \ 
avail,  and  even  experience  must  be  rpn^oto/i 
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in  constant  agitation  ;  but  it  is  engaged  in  infinitely  vaiy-* 
ing  the  consequences  of  known  principles,  and  in  seeking 
for  new  consequences,  rather  than  in  seeking  for  new  prin- 
ciples. Its  motion  is  one  of  rapid  circumvolution,  rather 
than  of  straightfon/v'ard  impulse  by  rapid  and  direct  effort ; 
it  extends  its  orbit  by  small  continual  and  hasty  move- 
ments, but  it  does  not  suddenly  alter  its  position. 

Men  who  are  equal  in  rights,  in  education,  in  fortune,  or, 
to  comprise  all  in  one  word,  in  their  social  condition,  have 
necessarily  wants,  habits,  and  tastes  which  are  hardly  dis- 
similar. As  they  look  at  objects  under  the  same  aspect, 
their  minds  naturally  tend  to  similar  conclusions;  and, 
though  each  of  them  may  deviate  from  his  contemporaries 
and  form  opinions  of  his  own,  they  will  involuntarily  and 
unconsciously  concur  in  a  certain  number  of  received  opin- 
ions. The  more  attentively  I  consider  the  effects  of  equality 
upon  the  mind,  the  more  am  I  persuaded  that  the  intellect- 
ual anarchy  which  we  witness  about  us  is  not,  as  many  men 
suppose,  the  natural  state  of  democratic  nations.  I  think  it 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  accident  peculiar  to  their 
youth,  and  that  it  only  breaks  out  at  that  period  of  transi- 
tion when  men  have  already  snapped  the  former  ties  which 
bound  them  together,  but  are  still  amazingly  different  in 
origin,  education,  and  manners ;  so  that,  having  retained 
opinions,  propensities,  and  tastes  of  gi'eat  diversity,  nothing 
any  longer  prevents  men  from  avowing  them  openly.  The 
leading  opinions  of  men  become  similar  in  proportion  as 
their  conditions  assimilate :  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
general  and  permanent  law  ;  the  rest  is  casual  and  transient. 

I  believe  that  it  will  rarely  happen  to  any  man,  in  a  dem- 
ocraftic  conununity,  suddenly  to  frame  a  system  of  notions 
very  remote  from  that  which  his  contemporaries  have 
adopted ;  and  if  some  such  innovator  appeared,  I  appre- 
hend that  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  listen- 
ers, still  more  in  finding  beUevers.     When  the  conditions 


tain  individuals  weakened  amoncrst  democratic 


I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  but  the  general  n 
intellectual  superiority  which  any  man  what 
acquire  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  commui 
overshadowed.  As  men  grow  more  like  eacl 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  intellect  gradi 
itself  into  their  opinions  ;  and  it  becomes  more 
any  innovator  to  acquire  or  to  exert  much  in 
the  minds  of  a  people.  In  such  communities,  s 
lectual  revolutions  will  therefore  be  rare ;  for. 
aright  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  fine 
and  rapid  changes  in  human  opinions  have  be< 
&r  less  by  the  force  of  reasoning  than  by  the 
a  name. 

Observe,  too,  that,  as  the  men  who  live  in 
societies  are  not  connected  with  each  other  by  i 
of  them  must  be  convinced  individually  ;  whili 
cratic  society,  it  is  enough  to  convince  a  few, 
low.  If  Luther  had  lived  in  an  age  of  equal 
not  had  princes  and  potentates  for  his  audienc 
perhaps  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  changi 
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change  its  position  ;  but  as  nothing  urges  or  guides  it  for- 
ward, it  oscillates  to  and  fro  witliout  progressive  motion.* 

Even  when  the  confidence  of  a  democratic  people  has 
been  won,  it  is  still  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  attention. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  men  living 
in  democracies,  imless  it  be  to  speak  to  them  of  themselves. 
They  do  not  attend  to  the  things  said  to  them,  because  they 
are  always  fully  engrossed  with  the  things  they  are  doing. 
For,  indeed,  few  men  are  idle  in  democratic  nations ;  life 
is  passed  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  excitement,  and  men 
are  so  engaged  in  acting  that  little  time  remains  to  them 
for  thinking.  I  would  especially  remark,  that  they  are  not 
only  employed,  but  tliat  they  are  passionately  devoted  to 
their  employments.  They  are  always  in  action,  and  each 
of  their  actions  absorbs  their  faculties  :  the  zeal  which  they 
display  in  business  puts  out  the  enthusiasm  they  might 
otherwise  entertain  for  ideas. 

I  think  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  excite  the  enthu- 

*  If  I  iDquire  what  state  of  society  is  most  favorable  to  the  great  revolu- 
tions of  the  mind,  I  find  that  it  ocrurs  somewhere  betAVccn  tlie  complete 
equality  of  the  whole  community  and  the  absolute  separation  of  ranks. 
Under  a  system  of  castes,  generations  succeed  each  other  without  altering 
men's  positions :  some  liave  nothing  more,  others  nothing  better,  to  hope 
for.  The  imagination  slumbers  amidst  this  universal  silence  and  stillness, 
and  the  very  idea  of  change  fades  from  the  human  mind. 

When  ranks  have  been  abolished  and  social  conditions  are  almost  equal- 
ized, all  men  are  in  ceaseless  excitement,  but  each  of  them  stands  alone, 
independent  and  weak.  This  latter  state  of  things  is  excessively  difierent 
from  the  former  one  ;  yet  it  has  one  point  of  analogy,  — great  revolntionf 
of  tlie  human  mind  seldom  occur  in  it. 

But  between  tliese  two  extremes  of  the  history  of  nations  is  an  interme* 
diate  period,  —  a  period  as  glorious  as  it  is  agitated,  —  when  the  conditions 
of  men  are  not  sufficiently  settled  for  the  mind  to  be  lulled  in  torpor,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  unequal  for  men  to  exercise  a  vast  power  on  the  minds 
of  one  another,  and  when  some  few  may  modify  the  convictions  of  all.  It 
if  at  such  times  that  great  reformers  start  up,  and  new  opinions  suddenly 
change  the  fiace  of  the  world. 


IV,      CLIIVX      V.li'^>^.>.^       V.ii> 


*•  .  MiiiLi'jii-  <)\   til'-  iiitclirct,  a-  wuli  05  tile  i:r<-'iit  iX'Vu. 
(A   l:ir  j;oiitirai  world. 

Tim's,  (Jcinocratic  nations  have  neither  time  nor  U 
go  in  search  of  novel  opinions.     Even  when  those 
possess  become  doubtful,  they  stiU  retain  them,  be 
it  would  take  too  much  time  and  inquiry  to  change  t 
they  retain  them,  not  as  certain,  but  as  established. 

There  are  yet  other  and  more  cogent  reasons  ik 
prevent  any  great  change  from  being  easily  effecte 
the  principles  of  a  democratic  people.  I  have  aln 
adverted  to  them  in  the  nineteenth  chapter. 

If  the  influence  of  individuals  is  weak  and  hardly 
ceptible  amongst  such  a  people,  the  power  exercised  by 
mass  upon  the  mind  of  each  individual  is  extremely  gr 
—  I  have  already  shown  for  what  reasons.  I  would  i 
observe,  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  this  depends  so 
upon  the  form  of  government,  and  that  the  majority  wc 
lose  its  intellectual  supremacy  if  it  were  to  lose  its  polit 
power. 

In  aristocracies,  men  have   often   much  greatness 
strength  of  their  own  :  when  they  find  themselves  at  v 
ance  with  the  creatcr  number  of  tlieir  fellow-countrvn 
tliey  witlidraw  to  their  own  cirele,  wlipro  ♦iw— 
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Whenever  social  conditions  are  equal,  public  opinion 
presses  with  ei](ormous  weight  upon  the  minds  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  it  surrounds,  directs,  and  oppresses  him ;  and  this 
arises  from  the  very  constitution  of  society,  much  more 
than  from  its  political  laws.  As  men  grow  more  alike, 
each  man  feels  himself  weaker  in  regard  to  all  the  rest ;  as 
he  discerns  nothing  by  which  he  is  considerably  raised 
above  them,  or  distinguished  from  them,  he  mistrusts  him- 
self as  soon  as  they  assail  him.  Not  only  does  he  mistrust 
his  strength,  but  he  even  doubts  of  his  right ;  and  he  is 
very  near  acknowledging  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  when 
the  greater  number  of  his  countrymen  assert  that  he  is  so. 
The  majority  do  not  need  to  constrain  him ;  they  convince 
him.  In  whatever  way,  then,  the  powers  of  a  democratic 
community  may  be  organized  and  balanced,  it  will  always 
be  extremely  diiBcult  to  believe  what  the  bulk  of  the 
people  reject,  or  to  profess  what  they  condemn. 

This  circumstance  is  extraordinarily  favorable  to  the 
stability  of  opinions.  When  an  opinion  has  taken  root 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  and  established  itself  in  the 
minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  community,  it  aften?v'ards  subsists 
by  itself  and  is  maintained  without  effort,  because  no  one 
attacks  it.  Those  who  at  first  rejected  it  as  false,  ultimately 
receive  it  as  the  general  impression ;  and  those  who  still 
dispute  it  in  their  hearts,  conceal  their  dissent ;  they  are 
careful  not  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  and  useless  conflict. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  the  majority  of  a  democratic  people 
change  their  opinions,  they  may  suddenly  and  arbitrarily 
effect  strange  revolutions  in  men's  minds ;  but  their  opin- 
ions do  not  change  without  much  diiBculty,  and  it  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  show  that  they  are  changed. 

Time,  events,  or  the  unaided  individual  action  of  the 

mind,  will  sometimes   undermine  or  destroy  an  opinion, 

without  any  outward  sign  of  the  change.     It  has  not  been 

openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy  has  been  formed  to  make 
VOL.  iL  u*  n 
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a»are  tor  a  lon^  iK-riud  that  a  trroat  revolution  has 
been  etiecteJ  ;  and  in  tliis  state  of  uncertainty  they 
steps  ;  they  observe  each  other  and  are  silent.     The 
ity  have  ceased  to  believe  what  they  believed  befoi 
thej  still  affect  to  believe,  and  this  empty  phantom  ol 
opinion  is  strong  enough  to  chill  innovators,  and  t 
them  silent  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 

We  live  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  most 
changes  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  men ;  neverthe 
may  be  that  the  leading  opinions  of  society  will  erelc 
more  settled  than  they  have  been  for  several  centui 
our  history :  that  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  it  may  pe 
be  approaching.     As  I  examine  more  closely  the  nt 
wants  and  tendencies  of  democratic  nations,  I  grow 
suaded  that,  if  ever  social  equaUty  is  generally  and  pc 
nently  established   in   the   world,  great    intellectual 
political  revolutions  will  become   more  difficult  and 
frequent  than  is  supposed.     Because  the  men  of  dem 
cies  appear  always  excited,  uncertain,  eager,  changeah 
their  wills  and  in  their  positions,  it  is  imagined  that 
are  suddenly  to  abrogate  their  laws,  to  adopt  new  opir 
and  to  assume  new  manners.    But  if  the  principle  of  e 
ity  predisposes  men  to  clian^e,  it  al*?^ 
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ous  enough;  but  the  hidden  force  which  restrains  and 
unites  them  is  not  discernible  at  a  glance. 

Amidst  the  ruins  which  surround  me,  shall  I  dare  to  say 
that  revolutions  are  not  what  I  most  fear  for  coming  gener- 
ations ?  If  men  continue  to  shut  themselves  more  closely 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  interests,  and  to  live 
upon  that  kind  of  excitement,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
they  may  ultimately  become  inaccessible  to  those  great  and 
powerful  public  emotions  which  perturb  nations,  but  which 
develop  them  and  recruit  them.  When  property  becomes 
so  fluctuating,  and  the  love  of  property  so  restless  and  so 
ardent,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  men  may  arrive  at  such  a 
state  as  to  regard  every  new  theory  as  a  peril,  every  inno- 
vation as  an  irksome  toil,  every  social  improvement  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  revolution,  and  so  refuse  to  move  alto- 
gether for  fear  of  being  moved  too  far.  I  dread,  and  I 
confess  it,  lest  they  should  at  last  so  entirely  give  way  to 
a  cowardly  love  of  present  enjoyment,  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  interests  of  their  future  selves  and  those  of  their  de- 
scendants ;  and  prefer  to  glide  along  the  easy  current  of 
life,  rather  than  to  make,  when  it  is  necessary,  a  strong 
and  sudden  effort  to  a  higher  purpose. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  modem  society  will  be  ever 
changing  its  aspect ;  for  myself,  I  fear  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  too  invariably  fixed  in  the  same  institutions,  the  same 
prejudices,  the  same  manners,  so  that  mankind  will  be 
stopped  and  circumscribed ;  that  the  mind  will  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards  forever,  without  begetting  fresh  ideas ; 
that  man  will  waste  his  strength  in  bootless  and  solitary 
trifling ;  and,  though  in  continual  motion,  that  humanity 
will  cease  to  advance. 


^^^IY  democratic  nations  are  naturally  desir( 

PEACE,  AND  DEMOCRATIC  ABMIES  OF  WAR, 

THE  same  interests,  the  same  fears,  the  same  p 
which  deter  democratic  nations  firom  revolution 
them  also  firom  war ;  the  spirit  of  military  glory  a 
spirit  of  revolution  are  weakened  at  the  same  time 
the  same  causes.     The  ever-increasing  numbers  of  l 
property  who  are  lovers  of  peace,  the  growth  of  pi 
wealth  which  war  so  rapidly  consumes,  the  mildn 
manners,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  those  tendencies  t 
which  are  produced  by  the  equality  of  conditions,  tha 
ness  of  understanding  which  renders  men  compars 
insensible  to  the  violent  and  poetical  excitement  of  an 
all  these  causes  concur  to  quench  the  mihtary  spii 
think  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  and  constant 
that,  amongst  civihzed  nations,  the  warlike  passion 
become  more  rare  and  less  intense  in  proportion  as 
conditions  shall  be  more  equal. 

War  is  nevertheless  an  occurrence  to  which  all  n 
are  subject,  democratic  nations  as  well  as  others.  ^ 
ever  taste  thev  may  have  for  peace,  thev  mncf  v.^u 
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The  equality  of  conditions,  and  the  manners  as  well  as 
the  institutions  residting  from  it,  do  not  exempt  a  demo- 
cratic people  from  the  necessity  of  standing  armies,  and 
their  armies  alwajrs  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  their 
&te.  It  is  therefore  of  singular  importance  to  inquire  what 
are  the  natural  propensities  of  the  men  of  whom  these 
armies  are  composed. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  especially  amongst  those 
in  which  birth  is  the  only  source  of  rank,  the  same  inequal- 
ity exists  in  the  army  as  in  the  nation ;  the  officer  is  noble, 
the  soldier  is  a  serf;  the  one  is  naturally  called  upon  to 
command,  the  other  to  obey.  In  aristocratic  armies,  the 
private  soldier's  ambition  is  therefore  circumscribed  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Nor  has  the  ambition  of  the  officer  an 
unlimited  range.  An  aristocratic  body  not  only  forms  a 
part  of  the  scale  of  ranks  in  the  nation,  but  it  contains  a 
scale  of  ranks  within  itself:  the  members  of  whom  it  is 
composed  are  placed  one  above  another,  in  a  particular  and 
unvarying  manner.  Thus,  one  man  is  bom  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  another  to  that  of  a  company ;  when 
once  they  have  reached  the  utmost  object  of  their  hopes, 
they  stop  of  their  own  accord,  and  remain  contented  with 
their  lot. 

There  is,  besides,  a  strong  cause,  which,  in  aristocracies, 
weakens  the  officer's  desire  of  promotion.  Amongst  aris- 
tocratic nations,  an  officer,  independently  of  his  rank  in 
the  army,  also  occupies  an  elevated  rank  in  society ;  the  for^ 
mer  is  almost  always,  in  his  eyes,  only  an  appendage  to  the 
latter.  A  nobleman  who  embraces  the  profession  of  arms 
follows  it  less  from  motives  of  ambition  than  from  a  sense 
of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  birth.  He  enters  the 
army  in  order  to  find  an  honorable  emplojrment  for  the  idle 
years  of  his  youth,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  back  to  his  home 
and  his  peers  some  honorable  recollections  of  military  life ; 
but  his  principal  object  is  not  to  obtain  by  that  profession 


.   ^, v^.iivniuii  general,  ana 
urablv  extends  the  bounds  of  military  ambition.     'J 
cer,  on   liis   part,  sees  nothing  which   naturally  anc 
sarily  stops  him  at  one  grade  more  than  at  anotht 
each  grade  has  unmense  importance  in  his  eyes,  bees 
rank  in  society  ahnost  always  depends  on  his  rank 
army.     Amongst  democratic  nations,  it  often  happe 
an  officer  has  no  property  bat  his  pay,  and  no  dist 
bat  that  of  military  honors :  conseqaently,  as  often 
daties  change  his  fortane  changes,  and  he  becomes 
were,  a  new  man.     What  was  only  an  appendage 
position  in  aristocratic  armies,  has  thas  become  the 
point,  the  basis  of  his  whole  condition. 

Under  the  old  French  monarchy,  officers  were  a 
called  by  their  titles  of  nobility ;  they  are  now  always  < 
by  the  title  of  their  military  rank.  This  little  chanj 
the  forms  of  langaage  saffices  to  show  that  a  great  re 
tion  has  taken  place  in  the  constitation  of  socie^  ai 
that  of  the  army. 

In  democratic  armies,  the  desire  of  advancement  is  a 
universal :  it  is  ardent,  tenacioas,  perpetaal ;  it  is  stre; 
ened  by  aU  other  desires,  and  only  extinguished  witl 
itself.    But  it  is  easv  to  see,  that,  of  all  armies  in  the  \^ 
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those  in  which  advancement  mnct  u-   -^ 
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of  a  democratic  ann3r  are  consequently  ardently  desiroas 
of  war,  because  war  makes  vacancies,  and  warrants  the 
violation  of  that  law  of  seniority  which  is  the  sole  privilege 
natural  to  democracy. 

We  thus  arrive  at  this  singular  consequence,  that,  of  all 
armies,  those  most  ardently  desirous  of  war  are  democratic 
armies,  and  of  all  nations,  those  most  fond  of  peace  are 
democratic  nations ;  and  what  makes  these  facts  still  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  these  contrary  effects  are  produced  at 
the  same  time  by  the  principle  of  equality. 

All  the  members  of  the  community,  being  alike,  con- 
stantly harbor  the  wish  and  discover  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing their  condition  and  improving  their  welfare :  this  makes 
them  fond  of  peace,  which  is  favorable  to  industry,  and 
allows  every  man  to  pursue  his  own  little  undertakings  to 
their  completion.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  equality 
makes  soldiers  dream  of  fields  of  battle,  by  increasing  the 
value  of  military  honors  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  follow 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  by  rendering  those  honors  ac- 
cessible to  all.  In  either  case,  the  inquietude  of  the  heart 
is  the  same,  the  taste  for  enjoyment  as  insatiable,  the  ambi- 
tion of  success  as  great,  —  the  means  of  gratif}ang  it  alone 
are  different. 

These  opposite  tendencies  of  the  nation  and  the  army 
expose  democratic  communities  to  great  dangers.  When 
a  military  spirit  forsakes  a  people,  the  profession  of  arms 
immediately  ceases  to  be  held  in  honor,  and  military  men 
fall  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the  public  servants :  they  are 
little  esteemed,  and  no  longer  understood.  The  reverse  of 
what  takes  place  in  aristocratic  ages  then  occurs ;  the  men 
who  enter  the  army  are  no  longer  those  of  the  highest,  but 
of  the  lowest  rank.  MiUtary  ambition  is  only  indulged 
when  no  other  is  possible.  Hence  arises  a  circle  of  cause 
and  consequence  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape :  the 
best  part  of  the  nation  shims  the  military  profession  be- 
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cause  tliat  profession  is  not  honored,  and  the  profession  h 
not  honored  because  the  best  part  of  the  nation  has  ceased 
to  follow  it. 

It  is  then  no  matter  of  surprise  that  democratic  armies 
are  often  restless,  ill-tempered,  and  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot,  although  their  physical  condition  is  commonly  far  bet- 
ter, and  their  discipline  less  strict,  than  in  other  countries. 
The  soldier  feels  that  he  occupies  an  inferior  position,  and 
hia  wounded  pride  either  stimulates  his  taste  for  hostilities 
which  would  render  his  services  necessary,  or  gives  him  a 
desire  for  revolution,  during  which  he  may  hope  to  win  by 
force  of  arms  the  political  influence  and  personal  imjiortance 
now  denied  him. 

The  compo^^ition  of  democratic  armies  makes  this  last- 
menUoned  danger  much  to  be  (eared.  In  democratic  com- 
munities, almost  every  man  has  some  property  to  preserve ; 
bnt  democratic  armies  are  generally  led  by  men  without 
property,  most  of  whom  have  litde  to  lose  in  civil  hroils. 
The  hulk  of  the  nation  is  naturally  much  more  afraid  of 
revolutions  than  in  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  but  the  leaders 
of  the  army  much  less  so. 

Moreover,  as  amongst  democratic  nations  (to  repeat 
what  I  have  just  remarked}  the  wealthiest,  best  educated, 
and  ablest  men  seldom  adopt  the  military  profession,  the 
army,  taken  collectively,  eventually  forms  a  small  nation 
by  itself,  where  the  mind  is  less  enlarged,  and  habits  are 
more  rude,  than  in  the  nation  at  bu^.  Now,  this  small 
uncivilized  nation  has  arms  in  its  possession,  and  alone 
knows  how  to  use  them ;  for,  indeed,  the  pacific  temper  of 
the  community  increases  the  danger  to  which  a  democratic 
people  is  exposed  from  the  military  and  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  army.  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  army  amidst  an 
nnwarlike  nation ;  the  excessive  love  of  the  whole  commu- 
nis for  quiet  continually  puts  the  constitution  at  the  mercy 
of  the  soldiery. 
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It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  generally  speaking,  that,  if 
democratic  nations  are  naturally  prone  to  peace  from  their 
interests  and  their  propensities,  they  are  constantly  drawn 
to  war  and  revolutions  by  their  armies.  Military  revolu- 
tions, which  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  apprehended  in  aristoc- 
racies, are  always  to  be  dreaded  amongst  democratic  nations. 
These  perils  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  formi- 
dable which  beset  their  future  fate,  and  the  attention  of 
statesmen  should  be  sedulously  applied  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  evil. 

When  a  nation  perceives  that  it  is  inwardly  affected  by 
the  restless  ambition  of  its  army,  the  first  tliought  which 
occurs  is  to  give  this  inconvenient  ambition  an  object  ,by 
going  to  war.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  ill  of  war :  war 
almost  always  enlarges  the  mind  of  a  people,  and  raises 
their  character.  In  some  cases,  it  is  the  only  check  to  the 
excessive  gi'owth  of  certain  propensities  which  naturally 
spring  out  of  the  equahty  of  conditions,  and  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  necessary  corrective  to  certain  inveterate 
diseases  to  which  democratic  communities  are  liable. 

War  has  great  advantages,  but  we  must  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  it  can  diminish  the  danger  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  That  peril  is  only  suspended  by  it,  to  return  more 
fiercely  when  the  war  is  over ;  for  armies  are  much  more 
impatient  of  peace  after  having  tasted  military  exploits. 
War  could  only  be  a  remedy  for  a  people  who  should 
always  be  athiret  for  miUtary  glory. 

I  foresee  that  all  the  military  rulers  who  may  rise  up  in 
great  democratic  nations  will  find  it  easier  to  conquer  with 
their  armies,  than  to  make  their  armies  Uve  at  peace  afler 
conquest.  There  are  two  things  which  a  democratic  peo- 
ple will  always  find  very  difficidt,  —  to  begin  a  war  and  to 
end  it. 

Again,  if  war  has  some  peculiar  advantages  for  demo- 
cratic nations,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exposes  them  to  certain 
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dangers,  which  aristocracies  have  no  cause  to  dread  to  an 
equal  extent.     I  shall  point  oat  only  two  of  these. 

Although  war  gratifies  the  army,  it  embarrasses  and 
often  exasperates  that  countless  multitude  of  men  whose 
minor  passions  every  day  require  peace  in  order  to  be  satis- 
fied. Thus  there  is  some  risk  of  its  causing,  under  another 
iorm,  the  very  disturbance  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

Ko  protracted  war  can  fail  to  endanger  tlie  freedom  of  a 
democratic  country.  Not  indeed  that,  after  every  i-ictory, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  victorious  generals  will  pos- 
sess therasehes  by  force  of  the  supreme  power,  after  the 
manner  of  Sylla  and  Ceesar :  the  danger  is  of  another  kind. 
War  does  not  always  give  over  democratic  communities  to  , 
military  government,  but  it  mast  invariably  and  immeas- 
orably  increase  the  powers  of  ciiil  government ;  it  must 
almost  compulsorily  concentrate  the  direction  of  all  men 
and  the  management  of  all  things  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
ministration. If  it  lead  not  to  despotism  by  sudden  vio- 
lence, it  prepares  men  for  it  more  gently  by  their  habits. 
All  those  who  seek  to  destroy  llio  liberties  of  a  democratic 
uaiiun  ought  to  know  that  war  is  the  suro't  and  the  short- 
est means  to  atcumplish  it.  This  is  the  first  axiom  of  the 
science. 

One  remedy,  which  appears  to  be  obvious  when  the  am- 
bition of  soldiers  and  officers  becomes  the  subject  of  alarm, 
is  to  augment  the  number  of  commissions  to  be  distributed 
by  increasing  the  army.  This  affords  temporary  relief,  but 
it  plunges  the  country  into  deeper  difficulties  at  some  future 
period.  To  increase  the  army  may  produce  a  lasting  effect 
in  an  aristocratic  community,  because  military  ambition  is 
there  confined  to  one  class  of  men,  and  the  ambition  of 
each  individual  stops,  as  it  were,  at  a  certain  limit ;  so  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  satisfjr  all  who  feel  its  influence.  But 
nothing  is  gained  by  increasing  the  army  amongst  a  demo- 
ontic  people,  because  the  nomber  of  aspirants  always  rises 
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in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  army  itself.  Those  whose 
claims  have  been  satisfied  by  the  creation  of  new  commis- 
sions are  instantly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  multitude  beyond 
all  power  of  satisfaction;  and  even  those  who  were  but 
now  satisfied  soon  begin  to  crave  more  advancement ;  for 
the  same  excitement  prevails  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  as 
in  the  civil  classes  of  democratic  society,  and  what  men 
want  is,  not  to' reach  a  certain  grade,  but  to  have  constant 
promotion.  Though  these  wants  may  not  be  very  vast, 
they  are  perpetually  recurring.  Thus  a  democratic  nation, 
by  augmenting  its  army,  only  allays  for  a  time  the  ambition 
of  the  miUtary  profession,  which  soon  becomes  even  more 
formidable,  because  the  number  of  those  who  feel  it  is  in- 
creased. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  is  an 
evil  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  democratic  armies, 
and  beyond  hope  of  cure.  The  legislators  of  democracies, 
must  not  expect  to  devise  any  mihtary  organization  capable 
by  its  influence  of  calming  and  restraining  the  military 
profession :  their  efforts  would  exhaust  their  powers,  before 
the  object  could  be  attained. 

The  remedy  for  the  vices  of  the  army  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  army  itself,  but  in  the  country.  Democratic  nations 
are  naturally  afraid  of  disturbance  and  of  despotism ;  the 
object  is  to  turn  these  natural  instincts  into  intelligent,  de- 
liberate, and  lasting  tastes.  When  men  have  at  last  learned 
to  make  a  peaceful  and  profitable  use  of  freedom,  and  have 
felt  its  blessings,  —  when  they  have  conceived  a  manly  love 
of  order,  and  have  freely  submitted  themselves  to  disci- 
pline, —  these  same  men,  if  they  follow  the  profession  of 
arms,  bring  into  it,  unconsciously  and  almost  against  their 
will,  these  same  habits  and  manners.  The  general  spirit 
of  the  nation  being  infused  into  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the 
army,  tempers  the  opinions  and  desires  engendered  by  mili- 
tary life,  or  represses  them  by  the  mighty  force  of  pubUc 
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iiaiion,   and   to  overshadow   the  notion   of  law  and   i 
would  defeat   its  object :   it  would  do  much  more  to  f 
than  to  defeat  the  establishment  of  military  tynmny. 
After  all,  and  in  spite  of  aU  precaations,  a  large  s 
amidst  a  democratic  people  will  alwap  be  a  source  of  g 
danger ;  the  most  effectual  means  of  diminishing  that  < 
ger  would  be  to  reduce  the  army,  but  this  is  a  rem 
which  aU  nations  are  not  able  to  apply. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

WHICH  IS  THE  MOST  WARLIKE  AND  MOST  REVOLUTIONARY 

CLASS  IN  DEMOCRATIC  ARIOES. 

IT  is  of  the  essence  of  a  democratic  anny  to  be  very 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  people  to  which  it  be- 
longs, as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
living  in  democratic  times  seldom  choose  a  military  life. 
Democratic  nations  are  therefore  soon  led  to  give  up  the 
system  of  voluntary  recruiting  for  that  of  compulsory  en- 
listment. The  necessity  of  their  social  condition  compels 
them  to  resort  to  the  latter  means,  and  it  may  easily  be 
foreseen  that  they  will  all  eventually  adopt  it. 

When  mmtaiy  service  is  compulsory,  the  burden  is  in- 
discriminately  and  equally  borne  by  the  whole  community. 
This  is  another  necessary  consequence  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  these  nations,  and  of  their  notions.  The  govern- 
ment may  do  almost  whatever  it  pleases,  provided  it  appeals 
to  the  whole  community  at  once :  it  is  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  weight,  not  the  weight  itself,  which  commonly 
occasions  resistance.  But  as  military  service  is  common  to 
all  the  citizens,  the  evident  consequence  is,  that  each  of 
them  remains  but  for  a  few  years  on  active  duty.  Thus 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  soldier  in  democracies 
only  passes  through  the  army,  whilst,  among  most  aristo- 
cratic nations,  the  military  profession  is  one  which  the 
soldier  adopts,  or  which  is  imposed  upon  him,  for  life. 

This  has  important  consequences.  Amongst  the  soldiers 
of  a  democratic  army,  some  acquire  a  taste  for  mihtary  life ; 
but  the  majority,  being  enUsted  against  their  will,  and  ever 
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to  their  homes,  do  not  consider  themselvea 
led  in  the  military  profession,  and  are  al- 

quitting  it.  Such  men  do  not  contract 
jnly  half  partake  in  the  passions,  which 
■  engenders.  They  adapt  themselves  to 
ies,  but  thou-  minds  are  still  attached  to 

the  duties  which  engaged  them  in  civil 
It  therefore  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  army, 
ifusc  the  fipirit  of  the  community  at  large 
id  retain  it  there.  Amongst  democratic 
ate  soldiers  remain  most  like  civilians: 
[bits  of  the  nation  have  the  firmest  hold, 
a  has  most  influence.  ]t  is  through  the 
specially,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  infuse 
army  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  respect 
56  principles  have  once  been  successftil- 

the  people  at  large.  The  reverse  hap- 
stocratic  nations,  where  the  soldiery  have 
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in  it ;  he  therefore  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  army,  rises 
or  sinks  with  it,  and  henceforward  directs  all  his  hopes  to 
that  qaarter  only.  As  the  wants  of  an  officer  are  distinct 
from  those  of  the  country,  he  may,  perhaps,  ardently  desire 
war,  or  labor  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  nation  is  most  desirous  of  stability  and  peace. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  causes  which  allay  this 
restless  and  warlike  spirit.  Though  ambition  is  universal 
and  continual  amongst  democratic  nations,  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  seldom  great.  A  man  who,  being  bom  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
to  be  an  officer,  has  already  taken  a  prodigious  step.  He 
has  gained  a  footing  in  a  sphere  above  that  which  he  filled 
in  civil  life,  and  has  acquired  rights  which  most  democratic 
nations  will  ever  consider  as  inalienable.*  He  is  willing  to 
pause  afler  so  great  an  efibrt,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has 
won.  The  fear  of  risking  what  he  has  already  obtained 
damps  the  desire  of  acquiring  what  he  has  not  got.  Hav- 
ing conquered  the  first  and  greatest  impediment  which 
opposed  his  advancement,  he  resigns  himself  with  less  im- 
patience to  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  His  ambition 
will  be  more  and  more  cooled  in  proportion  as  the  increas- 
ing distinction  of  his  rank  teaches  him  that  he  has  more  to 
put  in  jeopardy.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  least  warlike, 
and  also  the  least  revolutionary,  part  of  a  democratic  army 
will  always  be  its  chief  commanders. 

But  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  on  officers  and  soldiers 
are  not  applicable  to  a  numerous  class  which,  in  all  armies, 
fills  the  intermediate  space  between  them ;  I  mean  the 
class  of  non-commissioned   officers.      This   class   of  non- 

*  The  poflidon  of  officers  is  indeed  mach  more  secnre  amongst  democntie 
nations  than  elsewhere ;  the  lower  the  personal  standing  of  the  man,  the 
greater  is  the  comparative  importance  of  his  military  gnide,  and  the  more 
jost  and  necessary  is  it  that  the  enjoyment  of  that  rank  should  be  secnred 
by  the  laws. 
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commission e(]  officers,  which  had  never  acted  a  part  in 
history  until  the  present  centtuy,  is  henceforward  destined, 
I  think,  to  plav  one  of  some  importance.  Like  the  officers, 
Don-commissioned  officers  have  broken,  in  their  minds,  all 
the  ties  which  bound  them  to  cini  life ;  like  the  former, 
they  devote  themselves  permanently  to  the  service,  and 
perhaps  make  it  even  more  exclusively  the  object  of  all 
their  desires ;  but  non-commissioned  officers  are  men  who 
have  not  yet  reached  a  firm  and  lofty  post,  at  which  they 
may  pause  and  breathe  more  freely,  ere  they  can  attain 
further  promotion. 

By  the  very  nature  of  his  duties,  which  are  invariable,  a 
non-commissioned  officer  is  doomed  to  lead  an  obscure, 
confined,  comfortless,  and  precarious  existence  ;  as  vet.  he 
sees  nothing  of  military  life  but  its  dangers ;  he  knows 
nothing  but  its  privations  and  its  discipline, — more  difficnit 
to  support  than  dangers :  he  suffers  the  more  from  his  pres- 
ent miseries,  from  knowing  that  the  constitution  of  society 
and  of  the  army  allow  him  to  rise  above  them  ;  he  may, 
indeed,  at  any  time,  obtain  his  commission,  and  enter  at 
once  upon  command,  honors,  independence,  rights,  and 
enjoyments.  Not  only  does  this  object  of  his  hopes  appear 
to  him  of  immense  importance,  but  he  is  never  sure  of 
reaching  it  till  it  is  actually  his  own  ;  the  grade  he  fills  is 
by  no  means  irrevocable  ;  he  is  always  entirely  abandoned 
to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  his  commanding  officer,  for  this 
is  imperiously  required  by  the  necessity  of  discipline:  a 
slight  fault,  a  whim,  may  always  deprive  him  in  an  instant 
of  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  toil  and  endeavor  ;  until  he 
has  reached  the  grade  to  which  he  aspires,  he  has  accom- 
plished nothing ;  not  till  he  reaches  that  grade  does  hia 
career  seem  to  begin.  A  desperate  ambition  cannot  fiul 
to  be  kindled  in  a  man  thus  incessantly  goaded  on  by  hia 
youth,  hb  wants,  his  passions,  the  spirit  of  his  age,  his 
hopes,  and  his  fears. 
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Non-commissioned  officers  are  therefore  bent  on  war,  — 
on  war  always,  and  at  any  cost ;  bat  if  war  be  denied 
them,  then  they  desire  revolutions,  to  suspend  the  author- 
ity of  established  regulations,  and  to  enable  them,  aided  by 
the  general  confusion  and  the  political  passions  of  the  time, 
to  get  rid  of  their  superior  officers,  and  to  take  their  places. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  for  them  to  bring  about  such  a  crisis, 
because  their  common  origin  and  habits  give  them  much 
influence  over  the  soldiers,  however  different  may  be  their 
passions  and  their  desires. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  various  char- 
acteristics of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men 
belong  to  any  particular  time  or  country ;  they  will  always 
occur  at  all  times,  and  amongst  all  democratic  nations.  In 
every  democratic  army  the  non-commissioned  officers  will 
be  the  worst  representatives  of  the  pacific  and  orderly  spirit 
of  the  country,  and  the  private  soldiers  will  be  the  best. 
The  latter  will  carry  with  them  into  mUitary  life  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  manners  of  the  nation ;  they 
will  display  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  community :  if  that 
community  is  ignorant  and  weak,  they  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  by  their  leaders  into  disturbances,  either 
unconsciously  or  against  their  will ;  if  it  is  enlightened  and 
energetic,  the  community  will  itself  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  order. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

CAUSES  WfflCe  RENDER  DE5I0CBATIC  ABUIES  WEAKEE  THAN 
OTHER  ARJIIES  AT  THE  OUTSET  OF  A  CAMPAIGN,  AXD  MORE 
FORUOJABLE  IS   PBOTBACTED   WARFARE. 


AKT  aimy  is  in  danger  of  being  conquered  at  the  out- 
set of  a  campaign,  after  a  long  peace ;  any  armj 
which  has  long  been  engaged  in  warfare  has  strong  chances 
of  victor)" :  this  truth  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  democratic 
armies.  In  aristocracies,  the  military  profession,  being  a 
privileged  cai-eer,  is  held  in  honor  even  in  time  of  peace. 
Men  of  great  talents,  great  attainments,  and  great  ambi- 
tion embrace  it ;  the  army  is  in  all  respects  on  a  level  witli 
the  nation,  and  frequently  above  it. 

We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that,  amongst  a  demo- 
cratic people,  the  choicer  minds  of  the  nation  are  gradually 
■  drawn  away  from  the  military  profession,  to  seek  by  other 
paths  distinction,  power,  and  especially  wealth.  Afler  a 
long  peace,  —  and  in  democratic  times  the  periods  of  peace 
are  long,  —  the  army  is  always  inferior  to  the  country  itself. 
Id  this  state,  it  is  called  into  active  service ;  and,  until  war 
has  altered  it,  there  is  danger  for  the  country  as  well  as  for 
the  army. 

I  have  shown  that,  in  democratic  armies,  and  in  time  of 
peace,  thu  rule  of  seniority  is  the  supreme  and  inflexible 
law  of  promotion.  This  is  a  consequence,  as  I  have  before 
obeerved,  not  only  of  die  constitution  of  these  armies,  but 
of  the  constitution  of  the  people ;  and  it  will  always  occur. 

Again,  as  amongst  these  nadons,  the  ofBcer  derives  his 
position  in  the  couBtry  solely  from  his  position  in  the  army, 
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and  as  he  draws  aU  the  distinction  and  the  competency  he 
enjoys  from  the  same  source,  he  does  not  retire  from  his 
profession,  or  is  not  superannuated,  till  very  near  the  close 
of  life.  The  consequence  of  these  two  causes  is,  that,  when 
a  democratic  people  goes  to  war  after  a  long  interval  of 
peace,  all  the  leading  officers  of  the  army  are  old  men.  I 
speak  not  only  of  the  generals,  but  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  who  have  most  of  them  been  stationary,  or 
have  advanced  only  step  by  step.  It  may  be  remarked 
with  surprise,  that,  in  a  democratic  army,  after  a  long 
peace,  all  the  soldiers  are  mere  boys,  and  all  the  superior 
officers  in  declining  years  ;  so  that  the  former  are  wanting 
in  experience,  the  latter  in  vigor.  This  is  a  leading  cause 
of  defeat,  for  the  first  condition  of  successful  generalship  is 
youth :  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  say  so,  if  the  greatest 
captain  of  modem  times  had  not  made  the  observation. 

These  two  causes  do  not  act  in  the  same  manner  upon 
aristocratic  armies  :  as  men  are  promoted  in  them  by  right 
of  birth  much  more  than  by  right  of  seniority,  there  are  in 
all  ranks  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who  bring  to  their 
profession  all  the  early  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  Again, 
as  the  men  who  seek  for  military  honors  amongst  an  aris- 
tocratic people  enjoy  a  settled  position  in  civil  society,  they 
seldom  continue  in  the  army  until  old  age  overtakes  them. 
After  having  devoted  the  most  vigorous  years  of  youth  to 
the  career  of  arms,  they  voluntarily  retire,  and  spend  at 
home  the  remainder  of  their  maturer  vears. 

A  long  peace  not  only  fills  democratic  armies  with  elderly 
officers,  but  it  also  gives  to  all  the  officers  habits  both  of 
body  and  mind  which  render  them  unfit  for  actual  service. 
The  man  who  has  long  lived  amidst  the  calm  and  luke- 
warm atmosphere  of  democratic  manners,  can  at  first  ill 
adapt  himself  to  the  harder  toils  and  sterner  duties  of  war- 
fare ;  and  if  he  has  not  absolutely  lost  the  taste  for  arms, 
at  least  he  has  assumed  a  mode  of  Ufe  which  unfits  him  for 
conquest. 
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■ratic  nations,  the  enjoymenta  of  civil  life 
nee  on  the  manners  of  tlie  army,  because, 
ons,  the  aristocracy  commands  the  army ; 
,  however  plunged  in  luxurious  pleasures, 
other  passions  besides  that  of  its  own 

be  readily  sacriSced." 
that,  in  democratic  armies,  in  time  of 
is  extremely  slow.     The  officers  at  first 

of  things  with  impatience  ;  they  grow 
(asperated  ;  but  in  the  end  most  of  them 
inds  to  it.     Those  who  have  the  largest 
and  of  resources  quit  the  army ;  others, 
tes  and  their  desires  to  their  scanty  for^ 
jok  upon  the  military  profession  in  a  civil 
'he  quality  they  value  most  in  it  is  the 
Kiurity  which  attend  it :  their  whole  no- 
rests  upon  the  certainty  of  this  little  pro- 
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two  kinds  of  armies  in  the  same  manner,  the  results  would 
still  be  different. 

When  the  ofiScers  of  an  aristocratic  army  have  lost  their 
warhke  spirit  and  the  desire  of  raising  themselves  by  ser- 
vice, they  still  retain  a  certain  respect  for  the  honor  of  their 
class,  and  an  old  habit  of  being  foremost  to  set  an  example. 
But  when  the  officers  of  a  democratic  army  have  no  longer 
the  love  of  war  and  the  ambition  of  arms,  nothing  what- 
ever remains  to  them. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that,  when  a  democratic  peo- 
ple engages  in  a  war  after  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  much 
more  risk  of  defeat  than  any  other  nation ;  but  it  ought  not 
easily  to  be  cast  down  by  its  reverses,  for  the  chances  of 
success  for  such  an  army  are  increased  by  the  duration  of 
the  war.  When  a  war  has  at  length,  by  its  long  continu- 
ance, roused  the  whole  community  from  their  peaceful 
occupations,  and  ruined  their  minor  undertakings,  the  same 
passions  which  made  them  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  will  be  turned  to  arms.  War, 
after  it  has  destroyed  all  modes  of  speculation,  becomes 
itself  tlie  great  and  sole  speculation,  to  which  all  the  ardent 
and  ambitious  desires  that  equality  engenders  are  exclu- 
sively directed.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  selfsame  democratic 
nations  which  are  so  reluctant  to  engage  in  hostilities,  some- 
times perform  prodigious  achievements  when  once  they 
have  taken  the  field. 

As  the  war  attracts  more  and  more  of  public  attention, 
and  is  seen  to  create  high  reputations  and  great  fortunes  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  nation 
enter  the  miUtary  profession :  all  the  enterprising,  proud, 
and  martial  minds,  no  longer  of  the  aristocracy  solely,  but 
of  the  whole  country,  are  drawn  in  this  direction.  As  the 
number  of  competitors  for  military  honors  is  immense,  and 
war  drives  every  man  to  his  proper  level,  great  generals 
are  always  sure  to  spring  up.     A  long  war  produces  upon 


..    /,    -u|)'-niniiuat»-'i,   c>r   tncv   d 
t}j'*ir  .st«;a'l,  a   lio>.t    of  youn^  niL'n   are    pressing  on, 
frarij'">  are   already  hardened,  whose   desires  are   ex 
and  inflamed  by  active  service.    They  are  bent  on  ad 
ment  at  all  hazards,  and  perpetual  advancement ;  th 
followed  by  others  with  the  same  passions  and  desire 
after  these  are  others,  yet  unlimited  by  aught  but  th 
of  the  army.     The  principle  of  equality  opens  the  dc 
ambition  to  all,  and  death  provides  chances  for  ami 
Death  is  constantly  thinning  the  ranks,  making  vacai 
closing  and  opening  the  career  of  arms. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  secret  connection  between 
military  cliaracter  and  the  character  of  democracies,  w 
war  brings  to  light.  The  men  of  democracies  are  natui 
passionately  eager  to  acquire  what  they  covet,  and  to  ei 
it  on  easy  conditions.  They  for  the  most  part  wor 
chance,  and  are  much  less  afraid  of  death  than  of  ( 
culty.  This  is  tlie  spirit  which  they  bring  to  comm 
and  manufactures ;  and  tliis  same  spirit,  carried  with  t 
to  the  field  of  battle,  induces  them  willingly  to  expose  t 
lives  in  order  to  secure  in  a  moment  the  rewards  of  vict 
No  kind  of  greatness  is  more  pleasing  to  the  imagina 
of  a  democratic  people  than  military  greatness,  —  a  ^ 
ness  of  vivid  and  sudden  In^f^-    -'  -  * 
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secures  to  them  advantages  which  no  other  armies  ever 
possess ;  and  these  advantages,  however  little  felt  at  first, 
cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  give  them  the  victory.  An  aristo- 
cratic nation,  which,  in  a  contest  with  a  democratic  people, 
does  not  succeed  in  ruining  the  latter  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  always  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  conquered  by  it. 


v^ 


n.iriER    XXV. 


OF   DISCIPLINE  IN  DEMOCRATIC  ARMIES. 

IT  is  a  very  common  opinion,  especially  in  aris 
countries,  that  the  great  social  equality  which  j 
in  democracies  ultimately  renders  the  private  sold 
dependent  of  the  officer,  and  thus  destroys  the  be 
discipline.     This  is  a  mistake,  for  there  are  two  kii 
discipline,  which  it  is  important  not  to  confound. 

When  the  officer  is  noble  and  the  soldier  a  serf,  - 
rich,  the  other  poor,  —  the  one  educated  and  strong 
other  ignorant  and  weak,  —  the  strictest  bond  of  obed 
may  easily  be  established  between  the  two  men.  Th« 
dier  is  broken  in  to  military  discipline,  as  it  were,  befo: 
enters  the  army ;  or  rather,  military  discipline  is  not 
but  an  enhancement  of  social  servitude.  In  aristoc 
armies,  the  soldier  wiU  soon  become  insensible  to  e^ 
thing  but  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers ;  he  acts  ' 
out  reflection,  triumphs  without  enthusiasm,  and 
without  complaint:  in  this  state,  he  is  no  longer  a  ; 
but  he  is  still  a  most  formidable  animal  trained  for 

A  democratic  people  must  despair  of  ever  obtaininrr 
soldiers  that  hlinri 
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done  by  discipline  is  to  direct  it ;  the  obedience  thus  incul- 
cated is  less  exact,  but  it  is  more  eager  and  more  intelligent. 
It  has  its  root  in  the  will  of  him  who  obeys :  it  rests  not 
only  on  his  instinct,  but  on  his  reason  ;  and  consequently, 
it  will  often  spontaneously  become  more  strict  as  danger 
requires.  The  discipline  of  an  aristocratic  army  is  apt  to 
be  relaxed  in  war,  because  that  discipline  is  founded  upon 
habits,  and  war  disturbs  those  habits.  The  discipline  of  a 
democratic  army,  on  the  contrar}',  is  strengthened  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  because  every  soldier  then  clearly  perceives 
that  he  must  be  silent  and  obedient  in  order  to  conquer. 

The  nations  which  have  performed  the  greatest  warlike 
achievements  knew  no  other  discipUne  than  that  which  I 
speak  of.  Amongst  the  ancients,  none  were  admitted  into 
the  armies  but  freemen  and  citizens,  who  differed  but  Uttle 
from  one  another,  and  were  accustomed  to  treat  each  other 
as  equals.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  armies 
of  antiquity  were  democratic,  although  they  came  out  of 
the  bosom  of  aristocracy;  the  consequence  was,  that  in 
those  armies  a  sort  of  fraternal  familiarity  prevailed  be- 
tween the  officers  and  the  men.  Plutarch's  lives  of  great 
commanders  ftimish  convincing  instances  of  the  fact :  the 
soldiers  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  freely  addressing  their 
general,  and  the  general  listened  to  and  answered  whatever 
the  soldiers  had  to  say ;  they  were  kept  in  order  by  lan- 
guage and  by  example,  far  more  than  by  constraint  or  pun- 
ishment ;  the  general  was  as  much  their  companion  as  their 
chief.  I  know  not  whether  the  soldiers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ever  carried  the  minutisB  of  military  discipline  to  the 
same  degree  of  perfection  as  the  Russians  have  done ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  Alexander  from  conquering  Asia,  — 
and  Rome,  the  world. 


16  ♦ 
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SOME  C0NSIDEBATI0N8  ON  WAB  IN  DEMOCaATlC  COBMUKITIEa 


WHEN  the  piinciple  of  equality  is  spreading,  not  only 
amongst  a  single  nation,  but  amongst  several  neigh- 
boring nations  at  the  same  time,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Eu- 
rope, the  inhabitants  of  these  different  coontries,  notwith- 
standing the  dissimilarity  of  language,  of  customs,  and  of 
laws,  still  resemble  each  other  in  their  equal  dread  of  war 
and  their  common  love  of  peace.*  It  is  in  vain  that  ambi- 
tion or  anger  puts  arms  in  the  hands  of  princes ;  they  are 
appeased  in  spite  of  themselves  by  a  species  of  general 
^>athy  and  good-will,  which  makes  the  sword  drop  from 
their  grasp,  and  wars  become  more  rare. 

As  the  spread  of  equality,  taking  place  in  several  coun- 
tries at  once,  simultaneously  impels  their  various  inhabitants 
to  follow  manu&ctures  and  commerce,  not  only  do  their 
tastes  become  similar,  but  their  interests  are  so  mixed  and 
entangled  with  one  another,  that  no  nation  can  inflict  evils 
on  other  nations  without  those  evib  felling  back  upon  itself; 
and  all  nations  ultimately  regard  war  as  a  calamity  almost 
as  severe  to  the  conqueror  as  to  the  conquered. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  demo- 
cratic times  to  draw  nations  into  hostilities ;  but,  on  the 

*  It  a  tcartxlj  naamarj  for  me  to  obaare,  (bat  tbe  ditad  of  <rar  diiplajed 
bj  the  necioiu  of  Emope  ii  oot  attribntable  lolelj  to  tbs  progrew  made  bj 
the  piiudple  of  eqiutlitj  unongit  tbeoi ;  independentlj  of  this  pemuoent 
came,  HTenl  other  mcddeotal  camee  of  gnat  weight  might  be  pointed  out, 
■od  1  maj  mentioD,  bdbre  all  tbe  net,  the  eztnme  laiaitode  which  the  wan 
of  the  BerohuiaD  and  tbe  Enifdn  hare  left  bebiad  them. 
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Other,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  any  two  of  them  shoulil 
go  to  war  without  embroiling  the  rest.  The  interests  of  all 
are  so  interlaced,  their  opinions  and  their  wants  so  much 
alike,  that  none  can  remain  quiet  when  the  others  stir. 
Wars  therefore  become  more  rare,  but  when  they  break 
out,  they  spread  over  a  larger  field. 

Neighboring  democratic  nations  not  only  become  alike 
in  some  respects,  but  they  eventually  grow  to  resemble  each 
other  in  almost  all.*  This  similitude  of  nations  has  conse- 
quences of  great  importance  in  relation  to  war. 

*  This  is  not  only  because  these  nations  have  the  same  social  condition, 
bat  it  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  that  social  condition,  which  leads  men 
to  imitate  and  identify  themselves  with  each  other. 

When  the  members  of  a  community  are  divided  into  castes  and  classes, 
they  not  only  diifcr  from  one  another,  but  they  have  no  taste  and  no  desire 
to  be  alike  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  endeavors,  more  and  more,  to  keep 
his  own  opinions  undisturbed,  to  retain  his  own  peculiar  habits,  and  to  re- 
main himself.    The  characteristics  of  individuals  are  very  strongly  marked. 

When  the  state  of  society  amongst  a  people  is  democratic,  —  that  is  to 
say,  when  there  are  no  longer  any  castes  or  classes  in  tlio  community,  and 
all  its  members  are  nearly  equal  in  education  and  in  property,  —  the  human 
mind  follows  the  opposite  direction.  Men  are  much  alike,  and  they  are  an- 
noyed, as  it  were,  by  any  deviation  from  that  likeness :  for  from  seeking  to 
preserve  their  own  distinguishing  singularities,  they  endeavor  to  shake  them 
off,  in  order  to  identify  themselves  \rith  tlie  general  mass  of  the  people,  which 
is  the  sole  representative  of  right  and  of  might  to  their  eyes.  The  character- 
istics of  individuals  are  nearly  obliterated. 

In  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  even  those  who  are  naturally  alike  strive  to 
create  imaginary  differences  between  themselves  :  in  the  ages  of  democracy, 
even  those  who  are  not  alike  seek  nothing  more  than  to  become  so,  and  to 
copy  each  other, — so  strongly  is  the  mind  of  every  man  always  carried  away 
by  the  general  impulse  of  mankind. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  between  nations  :  two  na- 
tions, having  the  same  aristocratic  social  condition,  might  remain  thoroughly 
distinct  and  extremely  different,  because  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  is  to  retain 
strong  individual  characteristics;  but  if  two  neighboring  nations  have  the 
same  democratic  social  condition,  they  cannot  fail  to  adopt  similar  opinions 
and  manners,  because  the  spirit  of  democracy  tends  to  assimilate  men  to 
each  other. 
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If  I  inquire  why  it  is  tbat  the  Helvetic  Confederacy 
made  tbe  greatest  and  most  powerftd  nations  of  Europe 
tremble  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whilst,  at  the  present  day, 
the  power  of  that  country  is  exactly  proportioned  to  its 
population,  I  perceive  tliat  the  Swiss  are  hecome  like  all 
the  surrounding  communities,  and  those  surrounding  com- 
munities like  tiie  Swiss  :  so  that,  as  numerical  stren^h  now 
forms  ilie  only  difference  between  them,  victory  necessarily 
attends  tlie  largest  army.  Thns,  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  democratic  revolution  which  is  going  on  in  Europe 
is  to  make  numerical  strength  preponderate  on  all  fields 
of  battle,  and  to  constrain  all  small  nations  to  incorporate 
themselves  with  large  Stales,  or  at  least  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  the  latter. 

As  numbers  are  the  determining  cause  of  victory,  each 
people  ought  of  course  to  strive  by  all  the  means  in  its 
power  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men  into 
the  field.  When  it  was  possible  to  enlist  a  kind  of  troops 
superior  to  all  others,  such  as  the  Swiss  infantrj-  or  the 
French  horse  of  tlie  sixteenth  centurj-,  it  was  .not  tJiought 
necessary  to  raise  very  large  armies ;  but  the  case  is  altered 
when  one  soldier  is  as  efficient  as  another. 

The  same  cause  which  begets  this  new  want  also  supplies 
means  of  satisfying  it ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
when  men  are  all  alike  they  are  all  weak,  and  the  supreme 
power  of  the  stale  is  naturally  much  stronger  amongst  dem- 
ocratic nations  than  elsewhere.  Hence,  whilst  these  na- 
tions are  desirous  of  enrolling  the  whole  male  population 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  they  have  the  power  of  effecting 
this  object :  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  democratic  ages, 
armies  seem  to  grow  larger  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  war 
declines. 

In  the  same  ages,  too,  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war  is 
likewise  altered  by  the  same  causes.  Klachiavelli  observes, 
in  *'  The  Prince,"  "  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  subdue 
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a  people  who  have  a  prince  and  his  barons  for  their  leaders, 
than  a  nation  which  is  commanded  by  a  prince  and  his 
slaves."  To  avoid  offence,  let  us  read  "  public  function- 
aries "  for  "  slaves,"  and  this  important  truth  will  be  strictly 
applicable  to  our  own  time. 

A  great  aristocratic  people  cannot  either  conquer  its 
neighbors  or  be  conquered  by  them,  without  great  diffi- 
culty. It  cannot  conquer  them,  because  all  its  forces  can 
never  be  collected  and  held  together  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod :  it  cannot  be  conquered,  because  an  enemy  meets  at 
every  step  small  centres  of  resistance,  by  which  invasion  is 
arrested.  War  against  an  aristocracy  may  be  compared  to 
war  in  a  mountainous  country,  —  the  defeated  party  has 
constant  opportunities  of  rallying  its  forces  to  make  a  stand 
in  a  new  position. 

Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  amongst  democratic  nations  : 
they  easily  bring  their  whole  disposable  force  into  the  field, 
and  when  the  nation  is  wealthy  and  populous  it  soon  be- 
comes victorious ;  but  if  ever  it  is  conquered,  and  its  ter- 
ritory invaded,  it  has  few  resources  at  command ;  and  if 
the  enemy  takes  the  capital,  the  nation  is  lost.  This  may 
very  well  be  explained :  as  each  member  of  the  community 
is  individually  isolated  and  extremely  powerless,  no  one  of 
the  whole  body  can  either  defend  himself  or  present  a  ral- 
lying-point  to  others.  Nothing  is  strong  in  a  democratic 
country  except  the  state ;  as  the  military  strength  of  the 
state  is  destroyed  by  the  destruction  of  the  army,  and  its 
civil  power  paralyzed  by  the  capture  of  the  chief  city,  all 
that  remains  is  only  a  multitude  without  strength  or  gov- 
ernment, unable  to  resist  the  organized  power  by  which  it 
is  assailed.  I  am  aware  that  this  danger  may  be  lessened 
by  the  creation  of  local  liberties,  and  consequently  of  local 
powers ;  but  this  remedy  will  always  be  insufficient.  For 
after  such  a  catastrophe,  not  only  is  the  population  unable 
to  carry  on  hostilities,  but  it  may  be  apprehended  that  they 
will  not  be  inclined  to  attempt  it. 
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According  to  the  law  of  nations  adopted  in  civOized 
countries,  the  object  of  war  Is,  not  to  seize  the  propertj 
of  private  individuals,  but  simply  to  get  possesaiou  of  po- 
litica]  power.  The  destruction  of  private  property  is  only 
occasionally  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
latter  object. 

^\'hen  an  aristocratic  country  is  Invaded  after  the  defeat 
of  its  army,  tlie  nobles,  although  they  are  at  the  same  time 
the  wealthiest  members  of  the  community,  will  continue 
to  defend  themselves  individually  rather  than  submit ;  for 
if  the  conqueror  remained  master  of  the  country  he  would 
deprive  them  of  their  political  power,  to  which  they  cling 
even  more  closely  than  to  their  property.  They  therefore 
prefer  fighting  to  submission,  which  is  to  them  the  nreatcst 
of  all  misfortunes ;  and  they  readily  carry  the  people  along 
with  them,  because  the  people  have  long  been  used  to  fol- 
low and  obey  them,  and  besides  have  but  little  to  risk  in 
the  war. 

Amongst  a  nation  in  which  equality  of  condition  pre- 
vails, on  the  contrar}-,  each  citizen  has  bnt  a  slender  share 
of  political  power,  and  often  has  no  share  at  all :  on  the 
other  hand,  all  are  independent,  and  all  have  something 
to  lose ;  so  that  they  are  much  less  afraid  of  being  con- 
quered, and  much  more  afraid  of  war,  than  an  aristocratic 
people.  It  will  always  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide  a 
democratic  population  to  take  up  arms  when  hostilities 
have  reached  its  own  territorj-.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
gi\-ing  to  such  a  people  the  rights  and  the  political  charac- 
ter which  may  impart  to  every  citizen  some  of  those  inter- 
ests that  cause  the  nobles  to  act  for  the  public  wel&re  in 
aristocratic  countries. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  princes  and  other 
leaders  of  democratic  nations,  that  nothing  but  the  love 
and  the  habit  of  freedom  can  maintain  an  advantageous 
contest  with  the  love  and  the  habit  of  physical  well-being. 
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I  can  conceive  notliing  better  prepared  for  subjection,  in 
case  of  defeat,  than  a  democratic  people  without  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Formerly,  it  was  customary  to  take  the  field  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  to  fight  in  small  engagements,  and  to  make 
long  regular  sieges :  modem  tactics  consist  in  fighting  de- 
cisive battles,  and,  as  soon  as  a  line  of  march  is  open  before 
the  army,  in  rushing  upon  the  capital  city,  in  order  to  ter- 
minate the  war  at  a  single  blow.  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  was 
the  inventor  of  this  new  system ;  but  the  invention  of  such 
a  system  did  not  depend  on  any  individual  man,  whoever 
he  might  be.  The  mode  in  which  Napoleon  carried  on 
war  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  state  of  society  in  his 
time  ;  that  mode  was  successful,  because  it  was  eminently 
adapted  to  that  state  of  society,  and  because  he  was  the 
first  to  employ  it.  Napoleon  was  the  first  commander 
who  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  from  capital  to  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  road  was  opened  for  him  by  the  ruin  of  feudal 
society.  It  may  fiurly  be  believed  that,  if  that  extraordi- 
nary man  had  been  bom  three  hundred  years  ago,  he 
would  not  have  derived  the  same  results  from  his  method 
of  warfare,  or,  rather,  that  he  would  have  had  a  difierent 
method. 

I  shall  add  but  a  few  words  on  civil  wars,  for  fear  of  ex- 
hausting the  patience  of  the  reader.  Most  of  the  remarks 
which  I  have  made  respecting  foreign  wars  are  applicable 
a  fortiori  to  civil  wars.  Men  living  in  democracies  have 
not  naturally  the  military  spirit ;  they  sometimes  acquire 
it,  when  they  have  been  dragged  by  compulsion  to  the 
field ;  but  to  rise  in  a  body,  and  voluntarily  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  especially  of  civil 
war,  is  a  course  which  the  men  of  democracies  are  not  apt 
to  adopt.  None  but  the  most  adventurous  members  of  the 
community  consent  to  run  into  such  risks  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
population  remain  motionless. 
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But  even  if  tJie  population  were  inclined  to  act,  consid- 
erable obstacles  would  stand  in  their  way ;  for  they  can 
resort  to  no  old  and  well-established  influence  which  they 
are  willing  to  obey,  —  no  well-knowti  leaders  to  rally  the 
discontented,  as  well  as  to  discipline  and  to  lead  them,  — 
no  politics^  powers  subordinate  to  the  supreme  power  of 
the  nation,  which  afford  an  effectual  support  to  the  resist- 
ance directed  against  the  government. 

In  democratic  countries,  tlie  moral  power  of  tlie  majority 
is  immense,  and  the  physical  resources  which  it  has  at  ita 
command  are  out  of  oil  proportion  to  the  physical  resources 
which  may  be  combined  against  it.  Therefore,  the  party 
which  occupies  the  seat  of  the  maiorily.  which  speaks  in 
its  name  and  wields  its  power,  triumphs  instantaneonsiy 
and  irresistibly  over  all  private  resistance  ;  it  does  not  even 
give  such  opposition  time  to  exist,  but  nips  it  in  the  bnd. 

Those  who,  in  such  nations,  seek  to  effect  a  revolution 
by  force  of  arms,  have  no  other  resource  than  suddenly  to 
seize  upon  the  whole  engine  of  government  as  it  stands, 
which  can  better  be  done  by  a.  single  blow  than  by  a  war ; 
for  as  soon  as  there  is  a  regular  war,  the  party  which  rep- 
resents the  state  is  always  certain  to  conquer. 

The  only  case  in  which  a  cii-il  war  could  arise  is,  if  the 
army  should  divide  itself  into  two  factions,  the  one  nusing 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  the  other  remaining  true  to  its 
allegiance.  An  army  constitutes  a  small  community,  very 
closely  united  together,  endowed  with  great  powers  of  vi- 
tality, and  able  to  supply  its  own  wants  for  some  time. 
Sach  a  war  might  be  bloody,  but  it  could  not  be  long ;  tor 
either  the  rebellious  army  would  gain  over  the  government 
by  the  sole  display  of  its  resources,  or  by  its  first  victory, 
and  then  the  war  would  be  over ;  or  the  struggle  would 
take  place,  and  then  that  portion  of  the  army  which  should 
not  be  supported  by  the  organized  powers  of  the  state 
would  speedily  either  disband  itself,aor  be  destroyed.     It 
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may  therefore  be  admitted  as  a  general  truth,  that,  in  ages 
of  equality,  civil  wars  will  become  much  less  frequent  and 
less  protracted.* 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  speak  here  of  sorereign  and  inde- 
pendent democratic  nations,  not  of  confederate  democracies ;  in  confederacies, 
as  the  preponderating  power  always  resides,  in  spite  of  all  political  fictions, 
in  the  state  gOYcmments,  and  not  in  the  federal  goyemment,  civil  wars  are, 
in  fact,  nothing  bat  foreign  wars  in  disgnise. 
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FOURTH    BOOK. 


nreXtJENCE   OF  DEMOCRATIC   IDEAS   AJTD  FEELINGS   ON 
POLITICAL   SOCIETT. 


I  SHOULD  imperfectly  fulfil  the  purpose  of  this  book, 
if,  after  havirifr  shown  what  ideas  and  feelings  are  sug- 
gested by  the  principle  of  equality.  I  did  not  point  out.  ere 
I  conclude,  tlie  general  influence  which  theue  same  ideas 
and  feelings  may  exercise  upon  the  government  of  human 
socieUes.  To  succeed  in  this  object,  I  shall  frequently  have 
to  retrace  my  steps  ;  but  I  trust  the  reader  will  not  refuse 
to  follow  me  through  paths  already  known  to  him,  which 
may  lead  to  some  new  truth. 


CHAPTER     I. 


THE  principle  of  equality,  which  makes  men  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  gives  them  a  habit  and  a  taste  for 
folloiring,  in  their  private  actions,  no  other  guide  than  their 
own  will.  This  complete  independence,  which  they  con- 
stantly enjoy  in  repard  to  their  equals  and  in  the  inter- 
course of  private  life,  tends  to  make  them  look  upon  all 
authority  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  speedily  suggests  to  them 
the  notion  and  the  love  of  political  freedom.  Men  living 
at  such  times  have  a  natural  bias  to  free  institutions.  Take 
any  one  of  them  at  a  venture,  and  search  if  yon  can  his 
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most  deep-seated  instincts ;  and  you  will  find  that,  of  all 
governments,  he  will  soonest  conceive  and  most  highly 
value  that  government  whose  head  he  has  himself  elected, 
and  whose  administration  he  may  control. 

Of  all  the  political  effects  produced  by  the  equality  of 
conditions,  this  love  of  independence  is  the  first  to  strike 
the  observing,  and  to  alarm  the  timid ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  their  alarm  is  wholly  misplaced,  for  anarchy  has  a 
more  formidable  aspect  in  democratic  countries  than  else- 
where. As  the  citizens  have  no  direct  influence  on  each 
other,  as  soon  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  feils, 
which  kept  them  all  in  their  several  stations,  it  would  seem 
that  disorder  must  instantly  reach  its  utmost  pitch,  and 
that,  every  man  drawing  aside  in  a  different  direction,  tlie 
fabric  of  society  must  at  once  crumble  away. 

I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  anarchy  is  not  the  princi- 
pal evil  which  democratic  ages  have  to  fear,  but  the  least. 
For  the  principle  of  equality  begets  two  tendencies :  the 
one  leads  men  straight  to  independence,  and  may  suddenly ' 
drive  them  into  anarchy ;  the  other  conducts  them  by  a 
longer,  more  secret,  but  more  certain  road,  to  servitude. 
Nations  readily  discern  the  former  tendency,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  resist  it ;  they  are  led  away  by  the  latter,  without 
perceiving  its  drift;  hence  it  is  peculiarly  important  to 
point  it  out. 

For  myself,  I  am  so  far  from  urging  it  as  a  reproach  to 
the  principle  of  equality  that  it  renders  men  intractable, 
that  this  very  circumstance  principally  calls  forth  my  ap- 
probation. I  admire  to  see  how  it  deposits  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man  the  dim  conception  and  instinctive  love 
of  political  independence,  thus  preparing  the  remedy  for 
the  evil  which  it  produces :  it  is  on  this  very  account  that 
I  am  attached  to  it. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THAT  THE  OPISIOSS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  ABOUT  GOT- 
ERN1IEXT  ARE  SATCRALLY  FAVORABLE  TO  THE  CONCEN- 
TRATION  OF   POWER. 


THE  notion  of  secondary  powers,  placred  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  subjects,  occurred  naturally  to  the 
imagination  of  aristocratic  nations,  because  those  commu- 
nities contained  individuais  or  families  raised  above  the 
common  level,  and  apparently  destined  to  command  br 
their  birth,  their  education,  and  their  wealth.  This  same 
notion  is  naturally  wanting  in  the  minds  of  men  in  demo- 
cratic ages,  for  converse  reasons ;  it  can  only  be  introduced 
artiiicially,  it  can  only  be  kept  there  with  difficulty ;  where- 
as they  conceive,  as  it  were  without  thinking  upon  the 
subject,  the  notion  of  a  single  and  central  power,  which 
governs  the  whole  community  by  its  direct  influence. 
Moreover,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  in  re- 
ligion, the  intellect  of  democratic  nations  is  peculiarly  open 
to  simple  and  general  notions.  Complicated  systems  are 
repugnant  to  it,  and  its  favorite  conception  is  that  of  a 
great  nation  composed  of  citizens  all  formed  npon  one 
pattern,  and  all  governed  by  a  single  power. 

The  veiy  next  notion  to  that  of  a  single  and  central 
power,  which  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
ages  of  equality,  is  the  notion  of  uniformity  of  legislation. 
As  every  man  sees  that  be  differs  but  little  irom  those 
about  him,  he  cannot  understand  why  a  rule  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  one  man  should  not  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
others.     Hence  the  slightest  privileges  are  repugnant  to 
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his  reason ;  the  faintest  dissimilarities  in  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  people  offend  him,  and  miiformitj  of 
legislation  appears  to  him  to  be  the  first  condition  of  good 
government. 

I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  notion  of  a  uniform 
rule,  equally  binding  on  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, was  almost  unknown  to  the  human  mind  in  aristo- 
cratic ages  ;  it  was  either  never  broached,  or  it  was  rejected. 

These  contrary  tendencies  of  opinion  ultimately  turn  on 
both  sides  to  such  blind  instincts  and  ungovernable  habits, 
that  they  still  direct  the  actions  of  men,  in  spite  of  partic- 
ular exceptions.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  variety  of 
conditions  in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  a  certain  number  of  persons 
existed  at  that  period  in  precisely  similar  circumstances ; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  the  laws  then  in  force  from  assign- 
ing to  each  of  them  distinct  duties  and  different  rights. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  powers  of 
government  are  exerted  to  impose  the  same  customs  and 
the  same  laws  on  populations  which  have  as  yet  but  few 
points  of  resemblance. 

As  the  conditions  of  men  become  equal  amongst  a  people, 
individuals  seem  of  less,  and  society  of  greater  importance ; 
or  rather,  every  citizen,  being  assimilated  to  all  the  rest,  is 
lost  in  the  crowd,  and  nothing  stands  conspicuous  but  the 
great  and  imposing  image  of  the  people  at  large.  This 
naturally  gives  the  men  of  democratic  periods  a  lofty  opin- 
ion of  the  privileges  of  society,  and  a  very  humble  notion 
of  the  rights  of  individuals ;  they  are  ready  to  admit  that 
the  interests  of  the  former  are  everything,  and  those  of  the 
latter  nothing.  They  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
power  which  represents  the  community  has  far  more  infor- 
mation and  wisdom  than  any  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
munity ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of 
that  power,  to  guide  as  well  as  govern  each  private  citizen. 

K  we  closely  scrutinize  our  contemporaries,  and  pene- 
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trate  to  tlie  root  of  thdr  political  opinions,  we  slioll  detect 
some  of  the  notions  which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  we 
shall  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  so  mueh  accordance  be- 
tween men  who  are  so  often  at  variance. 
^  The  Americans  hold,  tlial,  in  everj  state,  tlie  supreme 
power  ought  to  emanate  from  the  people ;  but  when  once 
that  power  is  constitutwl,  they  can  conceive,  as  it  were,  no 
limits  to  it,  and  tliey  are  ready  to  admit  tliat  it  has  the  right 
to  do  whate\'er  it  pleases.  They  have  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  peculiar  privileges  granted  to  cititrs,  families,  or 
persons  :  their  minds  appear  never  to  have  foreseen  that  it 
might  be  possible  not  to  apply  with  strict  uniformity  the 
same  laws  to  every  part  of  the  state,  and  to  all  its  iiihat>- 
itaots. 

These  same  opinions  are  more  and  more  difiiised  in  Eu- 
rope ;  they  even  insinuate  tliemselves  amongst  those  nations 
which  most  vehemently  reject  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  Such  nations  assign  a  different  origin 
to  the  supreme  power,  but  they  ascribe  to  that  power  the 
same  characteristics.  Amongst  them  all,  the  idea  of  inter- 
mediate powers  is  weakened  and  obhterated ;  the  idea  of 
rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing &om  the  minds  of  men  ;  the  idea  of  tlic  omnipotence 
and  sole  authority  of  society  at  large  rises  to  fill  its  place. 
These  ideas  t^ke  root  and  spread  in  proportion  as  social 
conditions  become  more  equal,  and  men  more  alike ;  they 
are  produced  by  equality,  and  in  turn  they  hasten  the  pro- 
gress of  equality. 

In  France,  where  the  revolution  of  which  I  am  speaking 
has  gone  further  than  in  any  other  European  country,  these 
opinions  have  got  complete  hold  of  the  public  mind.  If  we 
listen  attentively  to  the  language  of  the  various  parties  in 
France,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  one  which  has  not 
adopted  them.  Mnst  of  these  parties  censure  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  but  they  all  hold  that  the  government 
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onght  perpetually  to  act  and  interfere  in  everything  that  is 
done.  Even  those  which  are  most  at  variance  are  never- 
theless agreed  upon  tliis  head.  The  unity,  the  ubiquity, 
the  omnipotence  of  the  supreme  power,  and  the  uniformity 
of  its  rules,  constitute  the  principal  characteristics  of  all  the 
political  systems  which  have  been  put  forward  in  our  age. 
They  recur  even  in  the  wildest  visions  of  political  regenera- 
tion :  the  human  mind  pursues  them  in  its  dreams. 

If  these  notions  spontaneously  arise  in  the  minds  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  they  suggest  themselves  still  more  forcibly 
to  the  minds  of  princes.  Whilst  the  ancient  fabric  of  Eu- 
ropean society  is  altered  and  dissolved,  sovereigns  acquire 
new  conceptions  of  their  opportunities  and  their  duties ; 
they  learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  central  power  which 
they  represent  may  and  ought  to  administer,  by  its  own 
agency  and  on  a  uniform  plan,  all  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  community.  This  opinion,  wliich,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  was  never  conceived  before  our  time  by  the  monarchs 
of  Europe,  now  sinks  deeply  into  the  minds  of  kings,  and 
abides  there  amidst  all  the  agitation  of  more  unsettled 
thoughts. 

Our  contemporaries  are  therefore  much  less  divided  than 
is  commonly  supposed  ;  they  are  constantly  disputing  as  to 
the  hands  in  which  supremacy  is  to  be  vested,  but  they 
readily  agree  upon  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  that  su- 
premacy. The  notion  they  all  form  of  government  is  that 
of  a  sole,  simple,  providential,  and  creative  power. 

All  secondary  opinions  in  politics  are  unsettled ;  this  one 
remains  fixed,  invariable,  and  consistent.  It  is  adopted  by 
statesmen  and  political  philosophers ;  it  is  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  by  the  multitude ;  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are 
governed  agree  to  pursue  it  with  equal  ardor;  it  is  the 
earhest  notion  of  their  minds,  it  seems  innate.  It  origi- 
nates, therefore,  in  no  caprice  of  the  human  intellect,  but 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  present  state  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THAT    THE    SEKTUIEKTS    OF    DEMOCRATIC    NATIOKS    ACCOBD 
ftlTH     THEUt     OPINIOSS     IN     LEADING    THEM    TO    COHCES- 

THATE    POLITICAL   POWER 


IF  it  be  true  that,  in  ages  of  equality,  men  readily  adopt 
the  notion  of  a  great  central  power,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
on  the  other  liaiid,  that  their  habits  and  sentiments  predis- 
pose tiiem  to  r«;ognize  aucli  a  power,  and  to  give  ii  tlieir 
support.  This  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  few  words,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  reasons  to  which  the  fact  may  be  attrib- 
uted have  been  previously  stated.* 

As  the  men  who  inhabit  democratic  coimtiies  have  no 
superiors,  no  inferiors,  and  no  habitual  or  necessary  part- 
ners in  their  undertakings,  they  readily  fall  back  upon  them- 
selves, and  consider  themselves  as  beings  apart.  I  had 
occasion  to  point  this  out  at  considerable  length  in  treating 
of  individualism.  Hence  such  men  can  never,  without  an 
effort,  tear  themselves  from  their  private  affairs  to  engage 
in  public  business ;  their  natural  bias  leads  them  to  abandon  \ 
the  latter  to  the  sole  visible  and  pennanent  representative  } 
of  the  interests  of  the  community,  that  is  to  say,  to  th<- 
state.  Not  only  are  they  naturally  wanting  in  a  taste  for 
public  business,  but  they  have  frequently  no  time  to  attend 
to  it.  Private  life  in  democratic  times  is  so  busy,  so  ex- 
cited, so  full  of  wishes  and  of  work,  that  hardly  any  energy 
or  leisure  remains  to  each  individual  for  public  life.  I  am 
the  last  man  to  contend  that  these  propensities  are  uncon- 
querable, since  my  chief  object  in  writing  this  book  has 

■  See  Appendix  T. 
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been  to  combat  them.  I  only  maintain  that,  at  the  present 
day,  a  secret  power  is  fostering  them  in  the  hmnan  heart, 
and  that,  if  they  are  not  checked,  they  will  wholly  over- 
grow it. 

I  have  also  had  occasion  to  show  how  the  increasing 
love  of  well-being  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  property 
cause  democratic  nations  to  dread  all  violent  disturbances. 
The  love  of  public  tranquillity  is  frequently  the  only  pas- 
sion which  these  nations  retain,  and  it  becomes  more  active 
and  powerful  amongst  them  in  proportion  as  all  other  pas- 
sions droop  and  die.  This  naturally  disposes  the  members 
of  the  community  constantly  to  give  or  to  surrender  addi- 
tional rights  to  the  central  power,  which  alone  seems  to  be 
interested  in  defending  them  by  the  same  means  that  it  uses 
to  defend  itself. 

As  in  periods  of  equality,  no  man  is  compelled  to  lend 
his  assistance  to  his  fellow-men,  and  none  has  any  right  to 
expect  much  support  from  them,  every  one  is  at  once  inde- 
pendent and  powerless.  These  two  conditions,  which  must 
never  be  either  separately  considered  or  confounded  to- 
gether, inspire  the  citizen  of  a  democratic  country  with 
very  contrary  propensities.  His  independence  fills  him 
with  self-reliance  and  pride  amongst  his  equals ;  his  debil- 
ity makes  him  feel  from  time  to  time  the  want  of  some 
outward  assistance,  which  he  cannot  expect  from  any  of 
them,  because  they  are  all  impotent  and  unsympathizing. 
In  this  predicament,  he  naturally  tmrns  his  eyes  to  that 
imposing  power  which  alone  rises  abbve  the  level  of  uni- 
versal depression.  Of  that  power  his  wants  and  especially 
his  desires  continually  remind  him,  until  he  ultimately  views 
it  as  the  sole  and  necessary  support  of  his  own  weakness.* 

9  In  democratic  commnnities,  nothing  bnt  the  central  power  has  any 
stability  in  its  position  or  any  permanence  in  its  undertakings.  All  the 
members  of  society  are  in  ceaseless  stir  and  transformation.  Now  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  all  goremments  to  seek  constantly  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
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This  may  more  completely  explain  what  frequently  takes 
place  in  democratic  conntries,  where  tlie  very  men  who  are 
BO  impatient  of  superiors  patiently  submit  to  a  master, 
exhibiting  at  once  their  pride  and  tbeir  servility. 

The  hatred  which  men  bear  to  privilege  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  privileges  become  fewer  and  less  considerable,  so 
that  democratic  passions  would  seem  to  burn  most  tiercety 
just  when  they  have  least  fuel.  I  have  already  given  tlie 
reason  of  tliis  phenomenon.  When  all  conditions  are  un- 
equal, no  inequality  is  so  great  as  to  offend  the  eye ;  where- 
as the  slightest  dissimilarity  is  odious  in  the  midst  of  general 
uniformity :  the  more  complete  this  uniformity  is,  the  more 
insupportable  does  the  sight  of  such  a  difference  become. 
Hence  it  is  natural  that  tlie  love  of  equality  should  con- 
stantly increase  together  with  equality  itself,  and  that  it 
should  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on. 


action  ;  bencc  it  U  almost  i 
uldmalel;  Gucceei).  beiause  it 
upon  men  whose  posiljon,  wl 


iposBible  (hat  such  a  govemmeDt  sliould  not 
ocu  witli  a  fixed  principle  anil  a  consumt  will, 
ae  Docioni,  and  wliose  desirei  arc  Id  coDtiDuil 


II  freqaenily  iiappcns  that  the  members  of  the  communily  promote  the 
influeiire  of  [he  ecniral  power  niihoul  intending  ii.  Uemornitic  ti:tt  are 
periods  of  experiment,  innovation,  and  adventure.  At  surh  times,  (licre  are 
always  a  mulilludc  of  men  cu;,ii{:c<l  iu  difficult  or  navel  nudcnakiucs,  wliicli 
lliej  follow  aloue,  wiilioul  earing  for  llivir  fellow-men.  Sucli  pcn«ns  maj 
be  ready  to  admit,  aa  a  ^neral  jirinciple,  that  llie  public  oulliorily  onghl 
not  to  interfere  in  private  concerns ;  but,  ly  an  exrepllon  to  tliat  rule,  each 
of  them  cravci  its  assistance  in  the  pHrticalar  concern  on  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, and  seeks  to  draw  upon  (he  influence  of  the  mvcmmcnt  for  his  own 
beoefii,  though  he  would  teatrici  it  on  all  other  occasions.  If  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  apply  this  particalar  exception  to  a  gKU  variety  of  difierent 
paiposes,  the  sphere  of  tlie  cenmit  power  extends  itself  iusensiblj  in  all 
directions,  ahbou|;h  each  of  them  wishes  it  to  be  circumscribed. 

Thug  a  deraocraiic  government  increases  iis  power  simply  by  Ihe  (ad  of 
ita  permanence.  Time  is  on  its  side  ;  every  incident  befriends  it ;  the  pas- 
aions  of  individuals  UDcoDSciously  promote  it ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that, 
the  older  a  dcmoi-ratic  commimity  ii,  the  more  ceniraliied  will  its  govent- 
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This  never-dying,  ever-kindling  hatred,  which  sets  a 
democratic  people  against  the  smallest  privileges,  is  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  gradual  concentration  of  all  political 
rights  in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  state  alone. 
The  sovereign,  being  necessarily  and  incontestably  above 
all  the  citizens,  excites  not  their  envy,  and  each  of  them 
thinks  that  he  strips  his  equals  of  the  prerogative  which  he 
concedes  to  the  crown.  The  man  of  a  democratic  age  is 
extremely  reluctant  to  obey  his  neighbor  who  is  his  equal ; 
he  refuses  to  acknowledge  superior  ability  in  such  a  per- 
son ;  he  mistrusts  his  justice,  and  is  jealous  of  his  power ; 
he  fears  and  he  contemns  him ;  and  he  loves  continually 
to  remind  him  of  the  common  dependence  in  which  both 
of  them  stand  to  the  same  master. 

Every  central  power,  which  follows  its  natural  tenden- 
cies, courts  and  encourages  the  principle  of  equality ;  for 
equality  singularly  facilitates,  extends,  and  secures  the  in- 
fluence of  a  central  power. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  said  that  every  central  govern- 
ment worships  unifonnity :  uniformity  relieves  it  from  in- 
quiry into  an  infinity  of  details,  which  must  be  attended  to 
if  rules  have  to  be  adapted  to  different  men,  instead  of 
indiscriminately  subjecting  all  men  to  the  same  rule :  thus 
the  government  likes  what  the  citizens  like,  and  naturally 
hates  what  they  hate.  These  common  sentiments,  which, 
in  democratic  nations,  constantly  unite  the  sovereign  and 
every  member  of  the  community  in  one  and  the  same  con- 
viction, establish  a  secret  and  lasting  sympathy  between 
tliem.  The  faults  of  the  government  are  pardoned  for  the 
sake  of  its  tastes ;  public  confidence  is  only  reluctantly 
withdrawn  in  the  midst  even  of  its  excesses  and  its  errors ; 
and  it  is  restored  at  the  first  call.  Democratic  nations  often 
hate  those  in  whose  hands  the  central  power  is  vested ;  but 
they  always  love  that  power  itself.      / 

Thus,  by  two  separate  paths,  I  have  reached  the  same 


.    -^    *  A  X- 


I  am  of  o])inion,  that,  in   tlu'  democratic  airt'S  wliic 
opening  upon  us,  individual  independence  and  local 
ties  will  ever  be  the  products  of  art ;  that  centralis 
will  be  the  natand  government.* 

«  See  Appendix  W. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  CERTAIN  PECULIAR  AND  ACCIDENTAL  CAUSES,  WfflCH 
EITHER  LEAD  A  PEOPLE  TO  COMPLETE  THE  CENTRALIZA- 
TION  OF   GOVERNMENT,   OR  WHICH  DIVERT   THEM   FROM  IT. 


IF  all  democratic  nations  are  instinctively  led  to  the  cen- 
tralization of  government,  they  tend  to  this  result  in  an 
unequal  manner.  This  depends  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  may  promote  or  prevent  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  that  state  of  society,  —  circumstances  which  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  of  which  I  shall  mention  only  a 
few. 

Amongst  men  who  have  lived  free  long  before  they  be- 
came equal,  the  tendencies  derived  from  free  institutions 
combat,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  propensities  superinduced 
by  the  principle  of  equality ;  and  although  the  central 
power  may.  increase  its  privileges  amongst  such  a  people, 
the  private  members  of  such  a  community  will  never  en- 
tirely forfeit  their  independence.  But  when  the  equahty 
of  conditions  grows  up  amongst  a  people  who  have  never 
known,  or  have  long  ceased  to  know,  what  freedom  is,  (and 
such  is  the  case  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,)  as  the  for- 
mer habits  of  the  nation  are  suddenly  combined,  by  some 
sort  of  natural  attraction,  with  the  new  habits  and  princi- 
ples engendered  by  the  state  of  society,  all  powers  seem 
spontaneously  to  rush  to  the  centre.  These  powers  accu- 
mulate there  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  state  in- 
stantly attains  the  utmost  limits  of  its  strength,  whilst 
private  persons  allow  themselves  to  sink  as  suddenly  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  weakness. 


«   A    •  «.«    «    •    i 


and  tliesc  institutions  pre<iT\"iMl  tlieni  against  the  one 
mcnts  of  tlie  state.  Thus,  amongst  the  American: 
freedom  which  is  old,  —  equality  is  of  comparativeb 
em  date.  The  reverse  is  occurring  in  Europe, 
equality,  introduced  by  absolute  power  and  under  tl 
of  kings,  was  already  infused  into  the  habits  of  nation 
before  freedom  had  entered  into  their  thoughts. 

I  have  said  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the 
of  government  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
the  form  of  a  sole  and  central  power,  and  that  the 
of  intermediate  powers  is  not  familiar  to  them.     1 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  democratic  nations  whicl 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  equality  by  i 
of  a  violent  revolution.      As  the  classes  which  ma 
local  affairs  have  been  suddenly  swept  away  by  the  s 
and  as  the  confused  mass  which  remains  has  as  yet  n 
the  organization  nor  the  habits  which  fit  it  to  assun 
administration  of  these  afiairs,  the  state  alone  seems 
ble  of  taking  upon  itself  all  the  details  of  govemmeni 
centralization  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  unavoidable  stf 
the  country. 
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But  a  similar  necessity  has  never  been  felt  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, who,  having  passed  through  no  revolution,  and  hav- 
ing governed  themselves  from  the  first,  never  had  to  call 
upon  the  state  to  act  for  a  time  as  their  guardian.  Thus, 
the  progress  of  centralization  amongst  a  democratic  people 
depends  not  only  on  the  progress  of  equality,  but  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  equality  has  been  established. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  great  democratic  revolution, 
when  hostilities  have  but  just  broken  out  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  the  people  endeavor  to  centralize 
the  public  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
in  order  to  wrest  the  management  of  local  affairs  from  the 
aristocracy.  Towards  the  close  of  such  a  revolution,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  usually  the  conquered  aristocracy  who 
endeavor  to  make  over  the  management  of  all  affairs  to  the 
state,  because  such  an  aristocracy  dread  the  tyranny  of  a 
people  who  have  become  their  equal,  and  not  unfrequently 
their  master.  Thus,  it  is  not  always  the  same  class  of  the 
community  which  strives  to  increase  the  prerogative  of 
the  government ;  but  as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution 
lasts,  there  is  always  one  class  in  the  nation,  powerful 
in  numbers  or  in  wealth,  who  are  induced,  by  peculiar 
passions  or  interests,  to  centralize  the  public  administra- 
tion, independently  of  that  hatred  of  being  governed  by 
one's  neighbor  which  is  a  general  and  permanent  feeling 
amoncrst  democratic  nations. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  lower 
orders  in  England  are  striving  with  all  their  might  to 
destroy  local  independence,  and  to  transfer  the  administra- 
tion from  all  the  points  of  the  circumference  to  the  centre ; 
whereas  the  higher  classes  are  endeavoring  to  retain  this 
administration  within  its  ancient  boundaries.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  very  reverse  will 
happen. 

These  observations  explain  why  the  supreme  power  is 


navt»  ntn-cT  known  tlu'  mutual  relation  of  master  an 
rior  ;  and  as  thev  neither  dread  nor  hate  each  otlier 
have  never  known  the  necessity  of  caUing  in  the  su] 
power  to  manage  their  affidrs.  The  lot  of  the  Ame 
IS  singular :  thej  have  derived  from  the  aristocracy  of 
land  the  notion  of  private  rights  and  the  taste  for 
freedom ;  and  thej  have  been  able  to  retain  both,  be 
they  have  had  no  aristocracy  to  combat. 

If  education  enables  men  at  all  times  to  defend 
independence,  this  is  most  especially  tme  in  democ 
times.  When  all  men  are  alike,  it  is  easy  to  found  a 
and  all-powerful  government  by  the  aid  of  mere  inst 
But  men  require  much  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  a 
organize  and  to  maintain  secondary  powers  under  sin 
circumstances,  and  to  create,  amidst  the  independence 
individual  weakness  of  the  citizens,  such  free  associat 
as  may  be  able  to  struggle  against  tyranny  without  dest 
ing  public  order. 

Hence  the  concentration  of  power  and  the  subjectioi 
individuals  will  increase  amongst  democratic  nations, 
only  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  equalitv.  but  in 
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its  privileges  ;  but  if  it  happens  that  this  same  power  fiuth- 
Ailly  represents  their  own  interests,  and  exactly  copies  their 
own  inclinations,  the  confidence  they  place  in  it  knows  no 
bounds,  and  they  think  that  whatever  they  bestow  upon  it 
is  bestowed  upon  themselves. 

The  attraction  of  administrative  powers  to  the  centre 
will  always  be  less  easy  and  less  rapid  under  the  reign  of 
kings  who  are  still  in  some  way  connected  with  the  old  aris- 
tocratic order,  than  under  new  princes,  the  children  of  tlieir 
own  achievements,  whose  birth,  prejudices,  propensities,  and 
habits  appear  to  bind  them  indissolubly  to  the  cause  of 
equality.  I  do  not  mean  that  princes  of  aristocratic  origin 
who  Uve  in  democratic  ages  do  not  attempt  to  centralize ;  I 
believe  they  apply  themselves  as  diligently  as  any  others  to 
that  object.  For  them,  the  sole  advantages  of  equality  lie 
in  that  direction ;  but  their  opportunities  are  less  great, 
because  the  community,  instead  of  volunteering  comphance 
with  their  desires,  frequently  obey  them  with  reluctance. 
In  democratic  communities,  the  rule  is,  that  centralization 
must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  sovereign  is  less  aristo- 
cratic. 

When  an  ancient  race  of  kings  stands  at  the  head  of  an 
aristocracy,  as  the  natuiTd  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  per- 
fectly accord  with  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  nobiUty, 
the  vices  inherent  in  aristocratic  communities  have  a  free 
course,  and  meet  with  no  corrective.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  when  the  scion  of  a  feudal  stock  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  democratic  people.  The  sovereign  is  constantly  led, 
by  his  education,  his  habits,  and  his  associations,  to  adopt 
sentiments  suggested  by  the  inequaUty  of  conditions,  and 
the  people  tend  as  constantly,  by  their  social  condition,  to 
those  manners  which  are  engendered  by  equality.  At  such 
times,  it  often  happens  that  the  citizens  seek  to  control  the 
central  power  far  less  as  a  tyrannical  than  as  an  aristocrati- 
cal  power,  and  that  they  persist  in  the  firm  defence  of  their 


.L    iir*    liiitii    aiin 


consequence  ^vill  be  to  extend  and  to  secure  the  pi 
tives  of  that  power. 

Tlie  foremost,  or  indeed  the  sole  condition,  which 
quired  in  order  to  succeed  in  centralizing  the  supreme  ; 
in  a  democratic  community,  is  to  love  equality,  or  t 
men  to  believe  you  love  it.  Thus,  the  science  of  d< 
ism,  which  was  once  so  complex,  is  simplified,  and  red 
as  it  were,  to  a  single  principle. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THAT  AMONGST  THE  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  OF  OUR  TIME  THE 
SOVEREIGN  POWER  IS  INCREASING,  ALTHOUGH  THE  SOVER- 
EIGNS ARE  LESS  STABLE. 


ON  reflecting  upon  what  has  already  been  said,  the 
reader  will  be  startled  and  alarmed  to  find  that  in 
Europe  everything  seems  to  conduce  to  the  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  the  prerogatives  of  government,  and  to  render 
every  day  private  independence  more  weak,  more  subordi- 
nate, and  more  precarious. 

The  democratic  nations  of  Europe  have  all  the  general 
and  permanent  tendencies  which  urge  the  Americans  to 
the  centralization  of  government,  and  they  are  moreover 
exposed  to  a  number  of  secondary  and  incidental  causes 
with  which  the  Americans  are  unacquainted.  It  would 
seem  as  if  every  step  they  make  towards  equality  brings 
them  nearer  to  despotism. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  do  but  cast  our  looks  around,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  such  is  the  fact.  Durinor  the  aristocratic 
ages  which  preceded  the  present  time,  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  had  been  deprived  of,  or  had  relinquished,  many  of 
the  rights  inherent  in  their  power.  Not  a  hundred  years 
ago,  amongst  the  greater  part  of  European  nations,  numer- 
ous private  persons  and  corporations  were  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent to  administer  justice,  to  raise  and  maintain  troops, 
to  levy  taxes,  and  frequently  even  to  make  or  interpret  the 
law.  The  state  has  everywhere  resumed  to  itself  alone 
these  natural  attributes  of  sovereign  power ;  in  all  matters 
of  government,  the  state  tolerates  no  intermediate  agent 


.  .*.i  aiu  speeailv  toiuiini: 
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aj)pear,  or  to  thll  into  the  most  complute  dependence, 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  the  privileges  of  the 
ity,  the  liberties  of  cities,  and  the  powers  of  provincial 
are  either  destroyed  or  are  upon  the  verge  of  destruc 

Europe  has  endured,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ha 
tury,  many  revolutions  and  counter  revolutions,  whicl 
agitated  it  in  opposite  directions ;  but  all  these  per 
tions  resemble  each  other  in  one  respect,  —  they  ha 
shaken  or  destroyed  the  secondary  powers  of  govern 
The  local  privileges  which  the  French  did  not  aboli 
the  countries  they  conquered,  have  finally  succumbc 
the  policy  of  the  princes  who  conquered  the  French.    1 
princes  rejected  all  the  innovations  of  the  French  Re' 
tion  except  centralization :  that  is  the  only  principle 
consented  to  receive  from  such  a  source. 

My  object  is  to  remark,  that  all  these  various  ri| 
which  have  been  successively  wrested,  in  our  time,  ; 
classes,  corporations,  and  individuals,  have  not  serve 
raise  new  secondary  powers  on  a  more  democratic  t 
but  have  uniformlv  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
sovereign.     Everywhere  the  state  aconiroc  -»-— 
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Almost  all  the  charitable  establishments  of  Europe  were 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  private  persons  or  of  corporations ; 
they  are  now  almost  all  dependent  on  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, and  in  many  countries  are  actually  administered  by 
that  power.  The  state  almost  exclusively  undertakes  to 
supply  bread  to  the  hungry,  assistance  and  shelter  to  the 
sick,  work  to  the  idle,  and  to  act  as  the  sole  reliever  of  all 
kinds  of  misery. 

Education,  as  well  as  charity,  is  become  in  most  coun- 
tries, at  the  present  day,  a  national  concern.  The  state 
receives,  and  often  takes,  the  child  from  the  arms  of  the 
mother,  to  hand  it  over  to  official  agents  :  the  state  under- 
takes to  train  the  heart  and  to  instruct  the  mind  of  each 
generation.  Uniformity  prevails  in  the  courses  of  public 
instruction  as  in  everything  else ;  diversity,  as  well  as  free- 
dom,  are  disappearing  day  by  day. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  amongst  almost  all  the 
Christian  nations  of  our  days,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protes- 
tant, religion  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
government.  Not  that  rulers  are  over-jealous  of  the  right 
of  settling  points  of  doctrine,  but  they  get  more  and  more 
hold  upon  the  will  of  those  by  whom  doctrines  are  ex- 
pounded ;  they  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  property,  and 
pay  them  by  salaries ;  they  divert  to  their  own  use  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood,  they  make  them  their  own  minis- 

testumentary  dispositions  of  a  man ;  this  fcelin^^  sometimes  even  became 
superstitious  amongst  the  elder  nations  of  Europe  :  the  power  of  the  state, 
far  from  interfering  with  the  caprices  of  a  dying  man,  gave  full  force  to  the 
very  least  of  them,  and  insured  to  Iiim  a  perpetual  power. 

When  all  living  men  are  enfeebled,  the  will  of  the  dead  is  less  respected ; 
it  is  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  range,  beyond  which  it  is  annulled  or 
checked  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  laws.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  testa- 
mentary power  had,  so  to  speak,  no  limits:  amongst  the  French,  at  the 
present  day,  a  man  cannot  distribute  his  fortune  amongst  h*is  children  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  state ;  after  having  domineered  over  a  whole  life, 
the  law  insists  upon  regulating  the  very  last  act  of  it 
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pendence.  A  multitude  of  actions,  wl 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  pul 
have  been  subjected  to  that  control  in 
number  of  them  is  constantly  increasii 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  su] 
usually  contented  itself  with  managing  a 
the  community  in  whatever  directly  ai 
cemed  the  national  honor;  but  in  all  < 
people  were  left  to  work  out  their  own  fr 
these  nations,  the  government  often  seei 
there  is  a  point  at  which  the  faults  and 
private  persons  involved  the  general  pr< 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  a  private  individu£ 
be  a  matter  of  public  importance. 

The  democratic  nations  of  our  time  les 
extreme.  It  is  evident  that  most  of  our  m 
tent  themselves  with  governing  the  peopl 
would  seem  as  if  they  thought  themselv 
the  actions  and  private  condition  of  theii 
they  had  undertaken  to  guide  and  to  insti 
in  the  various  incidents  of  life,  and  to  se 
ness  quite  independentlv  nf  ♦Vi««- 
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Other  hand,  private  individuals  grow  more  and  more  apt  to 
look  upon  the  supreme  power  in  the  same  light ;  thej  in- 
voke its  assistance  in  all  their  necessities,  and  they  fix  their 
ejes  upon  the  administration  as  their  mentor  or  their  guide. 

I  assert  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the 
public  administration  has  not  become,  not  only  more  cen- 
tralized, but  more  inquisitive  and  more  minute :  it  every- 
where interferes  in  private  concerns  more  than  it  did ;  it 
regulates  more  undertakings,  and  undertakings  of  a  lesser 
kind  ;  and  it  gains  a  firmer  footing  every  day  about,  above, 
and  around  all  private  persons,  to  as^st,  to  advise,  and  to 
coerce  them. 

Formerly,  a  sovereign  lived  upon  the  income  of  his  lands, 
or  the  revenue  of  his  taxes ;  this  is  no  longer  the  case  now 
that  his  wants  have  increased  as  well  as  his  power.  Under 
the  same  circumstances  which  formerly  compelled  a  prince 
to  put  on  a  new  tax,  he  now  has  recourse  to  a  loan.  Thus 
the  state  gradually  becomes  the  debtor  of  most  of  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  community,  and  centralizes  the 
largest  amounts  of  capital  in  its  own  hands. 

Small  capital  is  drawn  into  its  keeping  by  another 
method.  As  men  are  intermingled  and  conditions  become 
more  equal,  the  poor  have  more  resources,  more  education, 
and  more  desires;  they  conceive  the  notion  of  bettering 
their  condition,  and  this  teaches  them  to  save.  These 
savings  are  daily  producing  an  infinite  number  of  small 
capitals,  the  slow  and  gradual  produce  of  labor,  which  are 
always  increasing.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  money 
would  be  unproductive,  if  it  remained  scattered  in  the 
hands  of  its  owners.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to 
a  philanthropic  institution,  which  will  soon  become,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  one  of  our  most  important  political  in- 
stitutions. Some  charitable  persons  conceived  the  notion 
of  collecting  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  placing  them  out 
at  interest.     In  some  countries,  these  benevolent  associa- 


rnus  the  state  draws  to  itself  the  wea 
loans,  and  has  the  poor  man's  mite  at 
savings  banks.  The  wealth  of  the  com 
flowing  around  the  government,  and  p: 
hands ;  the  accmnulation  increases  in  th 
as  the  equality  of  conditions ;  for  in  a  dc 
the  state  alone  inspires  private  individual 
because  the  state  alone  appears  to  be  endo 
and  durability.* 

Thus  the  sovereign  does  not  confine  hi 
agement  of  the  public  treasury;  he  intc 
money  matters ;  he  is  the  superior,  and  < 
of  all  the  members  of  the  community ;  ai 
this,  he  assumes  the  part  of  their  steward 

The  central  power  not  only  fulfils  of  iti 
the  duties  formerly  discharged  by  various  a 
tending  those  duties,  and  surpassing  thos 
but  it  performs  them  with  more  alertnes 
independence  than  it  displayed  before, 
ments  of  Europe  have,  in  our  time,  sin| 
the  science  of  administration :  they  do  n 
they  do  everything  with  more  order,  mon 
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less  expense ;  they  seem  to  be  constantly  enriched  bj  all 
the  experience  of  which  thej  have  stripped  private  persons. 
From  day  to  day,  the  princes  of  Europe  hold  their  subordi- 
nate officers  under  stricter  control,  and  invent  new  methods 
for  guiding  them  more  closely,  and  inspecting  them  with 
less  trouble.  Not  content  with  managing  everything  by 
their  agents,  they  undertake  to  manage  the  conduct  of  their 
agents  in  everything :  so  that  the  public  administration  not 
only  depends  upon  one  and  the  same  power,  but  it  is  more 
and  more  confined  to  one  spot  and  concentrated  in  the 
same  hands.  The  government  centralizes  its  agency  whilst 
it  increases  its  prerogative ;  —  hence  a  twofold  increase  of 
strength. 

In  examining  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  judicial 
power,  amongst  most  European  nations,  two  things  strike 
the  mind,  —  the  independence  of  that  power,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  functions.  Not  only  did  the  courts  of  justice 
decide  almost  all  differences  between  private  persons,  but 
in  very  many  cases  they  acted  as  arbiters  between  private 
persons  and  the  state. 

I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  political  and  administrative 
functions  which  courts  of  judicature  had  in  some  countries 
usurped,  but  to  the  judicial  duties  common  to  them  all.  In 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  were,  and  there  still 
are,  many  private  rights,  connected  for  the  most  part  with 
the  general  right  of  property,  which  stood  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  which  the  state  could 
not  violate  without  their  sanction.  It  was  this  semi-politi- 
cal power  which  mainly  distinguished  the  European  courts 
of  judicature  from  all  others ;  for  all  nations  have  had 
judges,  but  all  have  not  invested  their  judges  with  the 
same  privileges. 

Upon  examining  what  is  now  occurring  amongst  the 
democratic  nations  of  Europe  which  are  called  free,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  others,  it  will  be  observed  that  new  and 


-..   ^iic  ui  uiier  ueiween  pi 
lerests. 

The  number  of  these  special  courts  of  justice  is 
ally  increasing,  and  their  functions  increase  likewise. 
the  government  is  more  and  more  absolved  from  th( 
si^  of  subjecting  its  policy  and  its  rights  to  the  sant 
another  power.     As  judges  cannot  be  dispensed  i 
least  the  state  is  to  select  them,  and  alwajrs  to  hoL 
under  its  control ;   so  that  between  the  govemmei 
private  individuals  they  place  the  efiSgy  of  justice 
than  justice  itself.     The  state  is  not  satisfied  with  di 
all  concerns  to  itself,  but  it  acquires  an  ever-incr 
power  of  deciding  on  them  all,  without  restrictioi 
without  appeal.* 

There  exists  amongst  the  modem  nations  of  Europ 
great  cause,  independent  of  all  those  which  have  al 
been  pointed  out,  which  perpetually  contributes  to  e 
the  agency  or  to  strengthen  the  prerogative  of  the  su[ 
power,  though  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
mean  the  growth  of  manufiictures,  which  is  fostered  b 
progress  of  social  equality.  Manufacturers  generally  c 
a  multitude  of  men  on  the  same  snnf 
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by  their  calling  to  great  and  sudden  alternations  of  plenty 
and  want,  during  which  public  tranquillity  is  endangered. 
It  may  also  happen  that  these  employments  sacrifice  the 
health,  and  even  the  life,  of  those  who  gain  by  them,  or  of 
those  who  live  by  them.  Thus,  the  manufacturing  classes 
require  more  regulation,  superintendence,  and  restraint  than 
the  other  classes  of  society,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  powers 
of  government  should  increase  in  tlie  same  proportion  as 
those  classes. 

This  is  a  truth  of  general  application ;  what  follows  more 
especially  concerns  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  centu- 
ries which  preceded  that  in  which  we  hve,  the  aristocracy 
was  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  was  competent  to  defend 
it:  landed  property  was  therefore  surrounded  by  ample 
securities,  and  its  possessors  enjoyed  great  independence. 
This  gave  rise  to  laws  and  customs  which  have  been  per- 
petuated, notwithstanding  the  subdivision  of  lands  and  the 
ruin  of  the  nobility ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  land-owners 
and  agriculturists  are  still  those  amongst  the  community  who 
most  easily  escape  from  the  control  of  the  supreme  power. 

In  these  same  aristocratic  ages,  in  which  all  the  sources 
of  our  history  are  to  be  traced,  personal  property  was  of 
small  importance,  and  those  who  possessed  it  were  despised 
and  weak :  the  manufacturing  class  formed  an  exception  in 
the  midst  of  those  aristocratic  communities ;  as  it  had  no 
certain  patronage,  it  was  not  outwardly  protected,  and  was 
often  unable  to  protect  itself.  Hence  a  habit  sprang  up  of 
considering  manu&cturing  property  as  something  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  not  entitled  to  the  same  deference,  and  not 
worthy  of  the  same  securities,  as  property  in  general ;  and 
manu&cturers  were  looked  upon  as  a  small  class  in  the 
social  hierarchy,  whose  independence  was  of  small  impor- 
tance, and  who  might  with  propriety  be  abandoned  to  the 
disciplinary  passions  of  princes.  On  glancing  over  the 
codes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  is  surprised  to  see,  in  those 


^  , ^^x^aKx  till  11  covers  Jtiurc 

ing  class  has  been  multiplied  and  enric 
of  all  other  ranks :  it  has  grown,  anc 
growing,  in  number,  in  importance,  in 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  it  are  conn 
on  some  one  point :  after  having  been  a 
ety,  it  threatens  to  become  the  chief,  if 
nevertheless,  the  notions  and  political 
of  old  still  continue.     These  notions 
unchanged,  because  they  are  old,  and 
happen  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  wi 
and  general  habits  of  our  contemporar 
Manufacturing  property,  then,  does  n 
in  the  same  ratio  as  its  importance, 
classes  do  not  become  less  dependent, 
more  numerous ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  il 
despotism  lurked  within  them,  and  na 
their  growth.* 

*  I  shall  qaote  a  few  facts  in  corroboration  of  thi 

Mines  are  the  natural  sources  of  mannfiu;tnring  ' 

have  grown  ap  in  Europe,  as  the  produce  of  min 

general  importance,  and  good  mining  more  difficult 
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As  a  nation  becomes  more  engaged  in  manufactures,  the 
want  of  roads,  canals,  harbors,  and  other  works  of  a  semi- 
public  nature,  which  &cilitate  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is 
more  strongly  felt ;  and  as  a  nation  becomes  more  demo- 
cratic, private  individuals  are  less  able,  and  the  state  more 
able,  to  execute  works  of  such  magnitude.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert,  that  the  manifest  tendency  of  all  govern- 
ments at  the  present  time  is  to  take  upon  themselves  alone 
the  execution  of  these  undertakings,  by  which  means  they 
daily  hold  in  closer  dependence  the  population  which  they 
govern. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  a  state 
increases,  and  its  necessities  are  augmented,  the  state  con- 
sumption of  manufactured  produce  is  always  growing  larger ; 
and  these  commodities  are  generally  made  in  the  arsenals 
or  establishments  of  the  government.  Thus,  in  every  king- 
dom, the  ruler  becomes  the  principal  manufacturer :  he  col- 
lects and  retains  in  his  service  a  vast  number  of  engineers, 
architects,  mechanics,  and  handicraftsmen. 

Not  only  is  he  the  principal  manufacturer,  but  he  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  the  chief,  or  rather  the  master, 
of  all  other  manufacturers.  As  private  persons  become 
powerless  by  becoming  more  equal,  they  can  effect  nothing 
in  manufactures  without  combination  ;  but  the  government 
naturally  seeks  to  place  these  combinations  imder  its  own 
control. 

state ;  and,  moreover,  the  state  almost  everywhere  claims  the  power  of 
directing  their  operations  :  it  lays  down  rules,  enforces  the  adoption  of  par- 
ticular methods,  subjects  the  mining  adventurers  to  constant  superintend- 
ence, and,  if  refractory,  they  are  ousted  by  a  government  court  of  justice, 
and  the  government  transfers  their  contract  to  other  hands ;  so  that  the 
government  not  only  possesses  the  mines,  but  has  all  the  adventurers  in  its 
power.  Nevertheless,  as  manufactures  increase,  the  working  of  old  mines 
increases  also ;  new  ones  are  opened ;  the  mining  population  extends  and 
grows  up ;  day  by  day,  governments  augment  their  subterranean  dominions, 
and  people  them  with  their  agents. 


^•1    •    i  \.t  (.At.ll  • 


Awuiers  arc  tlie  nioro  a})t   to  follow  this  line  of  poli 
tlieir  own  inclinations  invite  them  to  it.     Amonjist  ( 
cratic  nations  it  is  only  by  association  that  theTesistan 
the  people  to  the  government  can  ever  display  itself:  1 
the  latter  alwajrs  looks  with  ill-&vor  on  those  associa 
which  are  not  in  its  own  power ;  and  it  is  well  wortl 
remark,  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the  people  tl 
selves  often  entertain  against  these  very  associations  a  sc 
feeling  of  fear  and  jealousy,  which  prevents  the  citizens  i 
defending  the  institutions  of  which  they  stand  so  muc. 
need.     The  power  and  the  duration  of  these  small  pri^ 
bodies,  in  the  midst  of  the  weakness  and  instability  of 
whole  community,  astonish  and  alarm  the  people  ;  and 
free  use  which  each  association  makes  o    its  natural  pow 
is  almost  regarded  as  a  dangerous  privilege.     All  the  as 
ciations  which  spring  up  in  our  age  are,  moreover,  n 
corporate  powers,  whose  rights  have  not  been  sanctioi 
by  dme ;   they  come  into  existence  at  a  time  when 
notion  of  private  rights  is  weak,  and  when  the  power 
government  is  unbounded ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  t 
they  lose  their  freedom  at  their  birth. 

AmoTirrcf  oil   ^ — 
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associations  of  all  kinds  upon  certain  conditions,  he  would 
not  be  long  without  claiming  the  right  of  superintending 
and  managing  them,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  depart- 
ing from  the  rules  laid  down  by  himself.  In  this  manner, 
the  state,  after  having  reduced  all  who  are  desirous  of  form- 
ing associations  into  dependence,  would  proceed  to  reduce 
into  the  same  condition  all  who  belong  to  associations 
already  formed,  —  that  is  to  say,  almost  all  the  men  who 
are  now  in  existence. 

Governments  thus  appropriate  to  themselves  and  convert 
to  their  own  purposes  the  greater  part  of  this  new  power 
which  manufacturing  interests  have  in  our  time  brought 
into  the  world.  Manufactures  govern  us,  they  govern 
manufactures. 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  all  that  I  have  just  been 
saying,  that  I  am  tormented  by  the  fear  of  having  impaired 
my  meaning  in  seeking  to  render  it  more  clear.  If  the 
reader  thinks  that  the  examples  I  have  adduced  to  support 
my  observations  are  insufficient  or  ill-chosen, —  if  he  imag- 
ines that  I  have  anywhere  exaggerated  the  encroachments 
of  the  supreme  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  have 
underrated  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  still  remains 
open  to  the  exertions  of  individual  independence,  —  I  en- 
treat him  to  lay  down  the  book  for  a  moment,  and  to  turn 
his  mind  to  reflect  upon  the  subjects  I  have  attempted  to 
explain.  Let  him  attentively  examine  what  is  taking  place 
in  France  and  in  other  countries,  lot  him  inquire  of  those 
about  him,  let  him  search  himself,  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  he  does  not  arrive,  without  my  guidance,  and  by 
other  paths,  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  sought  to  lead 
him. 

He  will  perceive  that,  for  the  last  half^entury,  central- 
ization has  everywhere  been  growing  up  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways.  Wars,  revolutions,  conquests,  have  served  to 
promote  it ;  all  men  have  labored  to  increase  it.     In  the 

VOL.  II.  17  T 


If  the  reader,  after  having  investig 
human  affairs,  will  seek  to  survey  th< 
whole,  he  will  be  struck  by  the  result, 
the  most  settled  dynasties   shaken   < 
people  everywhere  escaping  by  violent 
their  laws,  —  abolishing  or  limiting  tl 
rulers  or  their  princes ;  the  nations  wt 
revolution  restless  at  least,  and  excited, 
mated  by  the  same  spirit  of  revolt :  anc 
at  this  very  period  of  anarchy,  and  am( 
able  nations,  the  incessant  increase  of 
the  supreme  government,  becoming  moi 
adventurous,  more  absolute,  more  exte 
perpetually  falling  under  the  control  o: 
istration,  —  led  insensibly  to  surrender 
portion  of  their  individual  independence 
who  from  time  to  time  upset  a  throne 
race  of  kings,  bend  more  and  more  c 
slightest  dictate  of  a  clerk.     Thus,  two  c 
appear,  in  our  days,  to  be  going  on ;  t 
weakening  the  supreme  power,  the  ot 
strengthening  it :  at  no  other  period  in 
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I  may  venture  once  more  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  or  implied  in  several  parts  of  this  book:  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  principle  of  equality 
itself  with  the  revolution  which  finally  establishes  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  social  condition  and  the  laws  of  a  nation  :  here 
lies  the  reason  of  almost  all  the  phenomena  which  occasion 
our  astonishment. 

All  tlie  old  political  powers  of  Europe,  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least,  were  founded  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  and 
they  more  or  less  represented  or  defended  the  principles  of 
inequality  and  of  privilege.  To  make  the  novel  wants  and 
interests  which  the  growing  principle  of  equality  intro- 
duced preponderate  in  government,  our  contemporaries 
had  to  overturn  or  to  coerce  the  established  powers.  This 
led  men  to  make  revolutions,  and  breathed  into  many  of 
them  that  fierce  love  of  disturbance  and  independence, 
which  all  revolutions,  whatever  be  their  object,  always 
engender. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  country  in  Europe 
in  which  the  progress  of  equality  has  not  been  preceded  or 
followed  by  some  violent  changes  in  the  state  of  property 
and  persons ;  and  almost  all  these  changes  have  been  at- 
tended with  much  anarchy  and  license,  because  they  have 
been  made  by  the  least  civilized  portion  of  the  nation 
against  that  which  is  most  civilized. 

Hence  proceeded  the  twofold  contrary  tendencies  which 
I  have  just  pointed  out.  As  long  as  the  democratic  revo- 
lution was  glowing  with  heat,  the  men  who  were  bent  upon 
the  destruction  of  old  aristocratic  powers  hostile  to  that 
revolution  displayed  a  strong  spirit  of  independence;  but 
as  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  equality  became  more 
complete,  they  gradually  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
propensities  natural  to  that  condition  of  equality,  and  they 
strengthened  and  centralized  their  governments.  They 
had  sought  to  be  free  in  order  to  make  themselves  equal ; 


kiiiiis,  —  at   once   toachinfi  the  world  the  wav  to  ^^ 
dom,  and  tlie  way  to  lose  it. 

In  our  days,  men  see  that  constituted  powers  ai 
bling  down  on  every  side,  —  they  see  all  ancient  a 
dying  out,  all  ancient  barriers  tottering  to  their  i 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest  is  troubled  at  the  sigh 
attend  only  to  the  amazing  revolution  which  is  takii 
before  their  eyes,  and  they  imagine  that  mankind  i 
to  fidl  into  perpetual  anarchy :  if  they  looked  to  tl 
consequences  of  this  revolution,  their  fears  would  ] 
assume  a  different  shape.     For  myself,  I  confess  tha 
no  trust  in  the  spirit  o{  freedom  which  appears  to  , 
my  contemporaries.     I  see  well  enough  that  the  nat 
this  age  are  turbulent,  but  I  do  not  clearly  percei^ 
they  are  liberal ;  and  I  fear  lest,  at  the  close  of  tho 
turbations  which  rock  the  base  of  thrones,  the  do 
of  sovereigns  may  prove  more  powerful  than  it  ev 
before. 
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CHAPTER    VL 

WHAT  SORT  OF  DESPOTISM  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  HAVE 

TO  FEAR. 


I  HAD  remarked  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States, 
that  a  democratic  state  of  society,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Americans,  might  offer  singular  &cilities  for  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism ;  and  I  perceived,  upon  my  return  to 
Europe,  how  much  use  had  already  been  made,  by  most  of 
our  rulers,  of  the  notions,  the  sentiments,  and  the  wants 
created  by  this  same  social  condition,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  circle  of  their  power.  This  led  me  to  think 
that  the  nations  of  Christendom  would  perhaps  eventually 
undergo  some  oppression  like  that  which  himg  over  several 
of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  and  five 
years  of  further  meditation,  have  not  diminished  my  fears, 
but  have  changed  the  object  of  them. 

No  sovereign  ever  lived  in  former  ages  so  absolute  or  so 
powerful  as  to  undertake  to  administer  by  his  own  agency, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  intermediate  powers,  all  the 
parts  of  a  great  empire :  none  ever  attempted  to  subject  all 
his  subjects  indiscriminately  to  strict  uniformity  of  regula- 
tion, and  personally  to  tutor  and  direct  every  member  of 
the  community.  The  notion  of  such  an  undertaking  never 
occurred  to  the  human  mind ;  and  if  any  man  had  con- 
ceived it,  the  want  of  information,  the  imperfection  of  the 
administrative  system,  and,  above  all,  the  natural  obstacles 
caused  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  would  speedily  have 
checked  the  execution  of  so  vast  a  design. 


....,..ie   was  centred  in  the  liuncLs  of  t 
})er()r  alone,  and  lie  always  remained,  in  case  of  n« 
supreme  arbiter  in  all  matters,  yet  the  details  of  so 
and  private  occupations  lay  for  the  most  part  beyc 
control.     The  Emperors  possessed,  it  is  true,  an  in 
and  unchecked  power,  which  allowed  them  to  gra 
their  whimsical  tastes,  and  to  employ  for  that  purp< 
whole  strength  of  the  state.     Thej  frequently  abuse 
power  arbitrarily  to  deprive  their  subjects  of  prope 
of  life :  their  tyranny  was  extremely  onerous  to  th< 
but  it  did  not  reach  the  many ;  it  was  fixed  to  son 
main  objects,  and  neglected  the  rest ;  it  was  violent,  I 
range  was  limited. 

It  would  seem  that,  if  despotism  were  to  be  establ 
amongst  the  democratic  nations  of  our  days,  it  i 
assume  a  diiferent  character ;  it  would  be  more  exte 
and  more  mild ;  it  would  degrade  men  without  torme 
them.  I  do  not  question,  that,  in  an  age  of  instru 
and  equality  like  our  own,  sovereigns  might  more  < 
succeed  in  collecting  all  political  power  into  their 
hands,  and  might  interfere  more  habitually  and  deci< 
with  the  circle  of  privnt**  ^r.*^ ^ 
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sions  of  men  are  naturally  circumscribed,  their  imagination 
limited,  their  pleasures  simple.  This  universal  moderation 
moderates  the  sovereign  himself,  and  checks  within  certain 
limits  the  inordinate  stretch  of  liis  desires. 

Independently  of  these  reasons,  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  state  of  society  itself,  I  might  add  many  others  aris- 
ing from  causes  beyond  my  subject ;  but  I  shall  keep  within 
tlie  limits  I  have  laid  down. 

Democratic  governments  may  become  violent,  and  even 
cruel,  at  certain  periods  of  extreme  effervescence  or  of 
great  danger ;  but  these  crises  will  be  rare  and  brief. 
When  I  consider  the  petty  passions  of  our  contemporaries, 
the  mildness  of  their  manners,  the  extent  of  their  educa- 
tion, the  purity  of  their  reUgion,  the  gentleness  of  their 
morality,  their  regular  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  re- 
straint which  they  almost  all  observe  in  their  vices  no  less 
than  in  their  virtues,  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  meet 
with  tyrants  in  their  rulers,  but  rather  with  guardians.* 

I  think,  then,  tliat  the  species  of  oppression  by  which 
democratic  nations  are  menaced  is  unlike  anything  which 
ever  before  existed  in  the  world  :  our  contemporaries  will 
find  no  prototype  of  it  in  their  memories.  I  seek  in  vain 
for  an  expression  which  will  accurately  convey  the  whole 
of  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  it ;  the  old  words  despotism 
and  tyranny  are  inappropriate :  the  thing  itself  is  new,  and 
since  I  cannot  name,  I  must  attempt  to  define  it. 

I  seek  to  trace  the  novel  features  under  which  despotism 
may  appear  in  the  world.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
observation  is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men,  all  equal 
and  alike,  incessantly  endeavoring  to  procure  the  petty  and 
paltry  pleasures  with  which  they  glut  their  lives.  Each. of 
them,  living  apart,  is  as  a  stranger  to  the  fate  of  all  the 
rest,  —  his  children  and  his  private  friends  constitute  to 
him  the  whole  of  mankind ;  as  for  the  rest  of  his  fellow* 

*  See  Appendix  X. 
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au^oiute,  minute,  re<xiilai%  provident,  and  mild.     1 
be  like  the  autliority  of  a  parent,  if,  like  tliat  authc 
object  was  to  prepare  men  for  manhood ;  but  it  s( 
the  contrary,  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  childhooi 
well  content  that  the  people  should  rejoice,  provide 
think  of  nothing  but  rejoicing.     For  their  happine 
a  government  willingly  labors,  but  it  chooses  to  be  t 
agent  and  the  only  arbiter  of  that  happiness ;  it  pi 
for  their  security,  foresees  and  supplies  their  nece 
fiicilitates  their  pleasures,  manages  their  principal  con 
directs  their  industry,  regulates  the  descent  of  pro 
and  subdivides  their  inheritances :   what  remains,  fa 
spare  them  all  the  care  of  thinking  and  all  the  troul 
living? 

Thus,  it  every  day  renders  the  exercise  of  the 
agency  of  man  less  useful  and  less  frequent ;  it  cii 
scribes  the  will  within  a  narrower  range,  and  grad 
robs  a  man  of  all  the  uses  of  himself.  The  princip 
equality  has  prepared  men  for  these  things  ;  it  has  p 
posed  men  to  endure  them,  and  oftentimes  to  look  on 
as  benefits. 
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The  will  of  man  is  not  shattered,  but  softened,  bent,  and 
guided ;  men  are  seldom  forced  by  it  to  act,  but  they  are 
constantly  restrained  from  acting :  such  a  power  does  not 
destroy,  but  it  prevents  existence ;  it  does  not  tyrannize, 
but  it  compresses,  enervates,  extinguishes,  and  stupefies  a 
people,  till  each  nation  is  reduced  to  be  nothing  better  than 
a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious  animals,  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  shepherd. 

I  have  always  thought  that  servitude  of  the  regular, 
quiet,  and  gentle  kind  which  I  have  just  described  might 
be  combined  more  easily  than  is  commonly  believed  with 
some  of  the  outward  forms  of  freedom,  and  that  it  might 
even  establish  itself  under  the  wing  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people. 

Our  contemporaries  are  constantly  excited  by  two  con- 
flicting passions ;  they  want  to  be  led,  and  they  wish  to 
remain  free :  as  they  cannot  destroy  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  contrary  propensities,  they  strive  to  satisfy 
them  both  at  once.  They  devise  a  sole,  tutelary,  and  all- 
powerfiil  form  of  government,  but  elected  by  the  people. 
They  combine  the  principle  of  centralization  and  that  of 
popular  sovereignty  ;  this  gives  them  a  respite  :  they  con- 
sole themselves  for  being  in  tutelage  by  the  reflection  that 
they  have  chosen  their  own  guardians.  Every  man  allows 
himself  to  be  put  in  leading-strings,  because  he  sees  that  it 
is  not  a  person  or  a  class  of  persons,  but  the  people  at 
large,  who  hold  the  end  of  his  chain. 

By  this  system,  the  people  shake  ofi^  their  state  of  de- 
pendence just  long  enough  to  select  their  master,  and  then 
relapse  into  it  again.  A  great  many  persons  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  quite  contented  with  this  sort  of  compromise 
between  administrative  despotism  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  ;  and  they  think  they  have  done  enough  for  the 
protection  of  individual  freedom  when  they  have  surren- 
dered it  to  the  power  of  the  nation  at  large.     This  does 

17» 
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could  assume,  tlie  latter  would  assuredly  be  the  wo 

When  the  sovereign  is  elective,  or  naiTOwly  wat 
a  legislature  which  is  really  elective  and  independ 
oppression  which  he  exercises  over  individuals  is  soi 
greater,  bat  it  is  always  less  degrading ;  because  eve 
when  he  is  oppressed  and  disarmed,  may  still  imagii 
whilst  he  yields  obedience,  it  is  to  himself  he  yields 
that  it  is  to  one  of  his  own  inclinations  that  all  t 
give  way.     In  like  inanner,  I  can  understand  that 
the  sovereign  represents  the  nation,  and  is  dependen 
the  people,  the  rights  and  the  power  of  which  every 
is  deprived  not  only  serve  the  head  of  the  state,  h 
state  itself;  and  that  private  persons  derive  some  i 
fiom  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence  which  thej 
made  to  the  public.     To  create  a  representation  of  th 
pie  in  every  centralized  country  is,  therefore,  to  dii 
the  evil  which  extreme  centralization  may  produce,  b 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  admit  that,  by  this  means,  room  is  left  for  the  int( 
taon  of  individuals  in  the  more  important  afiairs ;  bi 
not  the  less  suppressed  in  the  smoll"'*  — J 
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drive  men  to  resistance,  but  it  crosses  them  at  every  turn, 
till  they  are  led  to  surrender  the  exercise  of  their  own  will. 
Thus  their  spirit  is  gradually  broken  and  their  character 
enervated ;  whereas  that  obedience  which  is  exacted  on  a 
few  important  but  rare  occasions,  only  exhibits  servitude 
at  certain  intervals,  and  throws  the  burden  of  it  upon  a 
small  number  of  men.  It  is  in  vain  to  summon  a  people, 
who  have  been  jendered  so  dependent  on  the  central 
power,  to  choose  from  time  to  time  the  representatives 
of  that  power ;  this  rare  and  brief  exercise  of  their  free 
choice,  however  important  it  may  be,  will  not  prevent  them 
from  gradually  losing  the  fiiculties  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
acting  for  themselves,  and  thus  gradually  falling  below  the 
level  of  humanity.* 

I  add,  that  they  will  soon  become  incapable  of  exercising 
the  great  and  only  privilege  which  remains  to  them.  The 
democratic  nations  which  have  introduced  freedom  into 
their  political  constitution,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  augmenting  the  despotism  of  their  administrative 
constitution,  have  been  led  into  strange  paradoxes.  To 
manage  those  minor  afiairs  in  which  good  sense  is  all  that 
is  wanted,  —  the  people  are  held  to  be  unequal  to  the  task ; 
but  when  the  government  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  the 
people  are  invested  with  immense  powers  ;  they  are  alter- 
nately made  the  playthings  of  their  ruler,  and  his  masters, 
—  more  than  kings,  and  less  than  men.  After  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  different  modes  of  election,  without  findincr 
one  to  suit  their  purpose,  they  are  still  amazed,  and  still 
bent  on  seeking  further  ;  as  if  the  evil  they  remark  did  not 
originate  in  the  constitution  of  the  country,  far  more  than 
in  that  of  the  electoral  body. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  men  who  have 
entirely  given  up  the  habit  of  self-government  should  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  proper  choice  of  those  by  whom  they  are 

*  See  Appendix  T. 
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sentatives  and  of  itself",  ^vould  create  freer  in; 
soon  return  to  stretch  itself  at  the  feet  of  a  sin« 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTEBS. 

I  BELIEVE  that  it  is  easier  to  establish  an  absolute  and 
despotic  government  amongst  a  people  in  which  the 
conditions  of  society  are  equal,  than  amongst  any  other ; 
and  I  think  that,  if  such  a  government  were  once  estab- 
lished amongst  such  a  people,  it  would  not  only  oppress 
men,  but  would  eventually  strip  each  of  them  of  several 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  humanity.  Despotism,  there- 
fore, appears  to  me  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded  in  democratic 
times.  I  should  have  loved  freedom,  I  believe,  at  all  times, 
but  in  ikie  time  in  which  we  live  I  am  ready  to  worship  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  shall 
attempt,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  to  base 
freedom  upon  aristocratic  privilege,  will  fiiil ;  that  all  who 
shall  attempt  to  draw  and  to  retain  authority  within  a  single 
class,  will  fail.  At  the  present  day,  no  ruler  is  skilful  or 
strong  enough  to  found  a  despotism  by  re-establishing  per- 
manent distinctions  of  rank  amongst  his  subjects  :  no  legis- 
lator is  wise  or  powerful  enough  to  preserve  free  institutions, 
if  he  does  not  take  equality  for  his  first  principle  and  his 
watchword.  All  of  our  contemporaries  who  would  estab- 
lish or  secure  the  independence  and  the  dignity  of  their 
fellow-men,  must  show  themselves  the  firiends  of  equality ; 
and  the  only  worthy  means  of  showing  themselves  as  such 
is  to  be  so :  upon  this  depends  the  success  of  their  holy 
enterprise.  Thus,  the  question  is  not  how  to  reconstruct 
aristocratic  society,  but  how  to  make  liberty  proceed  out  of 
that  democratic  state  of  society  in  which  God  has  placed  us. 


......V    uiiuorin,   more   cen 

more  extensive,  more   searching,  and  more   cfficie 
in  other  countries.     Society  at  large  is  naturally  i 
and  more  active,  the  individual  more  subordinate  anc 
the  former  does  more,  the  latter  less ;  and  this  is 
blj  the  case. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  range 
Tate  independence  will  ever  be  as  extensive  in  dem 
as  in  aristocratic  countries ; — nor  is  this  to  be  desire 
amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  mass  is  often  sacrifi 
the  individual,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  greater  num 
the  greatness  of  the  few.     It  is  both  necessary  and  c 
ble  that  the  government  of  a  democratic  people  i 
be  active  and  powerful :  and  our  object  should  not 
render  it  weak  or  indolent,  but  solely  to  prevent  it 
abusing  its  aptitude  and  its  strength. 

The  circumstance  which  most  contributed  to  secui 
independence  of  private  persons  in  aristocratic  ages 
that  ibe  supreme  power  did  not  afiect  to  take  upon 
alone  the  government  and  administration  of  the  co: 
mtj ;  those  functions  were  necessarily  partially  left  t 
members  of  the  aristocracv :  «n  ♦*.«♦  —  -^ 
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make  or  unmake  them  in  an  instant,  at  pleasure,  or  bend 
them  in  strict  uniformity  to  its  slightest  caprice ;  —  this  was 
an  additional  guaranty  of  private  independence. 

I  readily  admit  that  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  same 
means  at  the  present  time ;  but  I  discover  certain  demo- 
cratic expedients  which  may  be  substituted  for  them.  In- 
stead of  vesting  in  the  government  alone  all  the  adminis- 
trative powers  of  which  corporations  and  nobles  have  been 
deprived,  a  portion  of  them  may  be  intrusted  to  secondary 
public  bodies  temporarily  composed  of  private  citizens: 
thus  the  liberty  of  private  persons  will  be  more  secure, 
and  their  equality  will  not  be  diminished. 

The  Americans,  who  care  less  for  words  than  the  French, 
still  designate  by  the  name  of  County  the  largest  of  their 
administrative  districts ;  but  the  duties  of  the  count  or  lord- 
lieutenant  are  in  part  performed  by  a  provincial  assembly. 

At  a  period  of  equality  like  our  own,  it  would  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable  to  institute  hereditary  officers ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  substituting  elective  public 
officers  to  a  certain  extent.  Election  is  a  democratic  expe- 
dient, whicli  insures  the  independence  of  the  public  officer  in 
relation  to  the  government  as  much  as  hereditary  rank  can 
insure  it  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  and  even  more  so. 

Aristocratic  countries  abound  in  wealthy  and  influential 
pers9ns  who  are  competent  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
who  cannot  be  easily  or  secretly  oppressed :  such  persons 
restrain  a  government  within  general  habits  of  moderation 
and  reserve.  I  am  well  aware  that  democratic  countries 
contain  no  such  persons  naturally ;  but  something  analo- 
gous to  them  may  be  created  by  artificial  means.  I  firmly 
believe  that  an  aristocracy  cannot  again  be  founded  in  the 
world ;  but  I  think  that  private  citizens,  by  combining 
together,  may  constitute  bodies  of  great  wealtli,  influence, 
and  strength,  corresponding  to  the  persons  of  an  aristoc- 
racy.    By  tliis  means,  many  of  the  greatest  political  advan- 
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raent,  saves  the  common  liberties  of  the  countr 
In  periods  of  aristocracy,  ever>'  man  is  always 
closely  to  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  he  < 
assailed  without  their  coming  to  his  assistance.     Ii 
equality,  every  man  naturally  stands  alone ;  he  hi 
reditary  firiends  whose  co-operation  he  may  den 
class  upon  whose  sympathy  he  may  rely :  he  is  < 
rid  of,  and  he  is  trampled  on  with  impunity, 
present  time,  an  oppressed  member  of  the  commi 
therefore  only  one  method  of  selMefence,  —  he  mt 
to  the  whole  nation  ;  and  if  the  whole  nation  is  dei 
complaint,  he  may  appeal  to  mankind :  the  only  n 
has  of  making  this  appeal  is  by  the  press.     Thus, 
er^  of  the  press  is  infinitely  more  valuable  amongs 
cratic  nations  than  amongst  all  others ;  it  is  the  oi 
for  the  evils  which  equality  may  produce.     Equa 
men  apart  and  weakens  them  ;  but  the  press  places 
eiiul  weapon  within  every  man's  reach,  which  the 
and  loneliest  of  them  all  may  use.     Equality  de] 
man  of  the  support  of  his  connections  ;  but  the  pr 
bles  him  to  summon  all  his  fellow-/»nn«f*-r'— — 
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political  assemblies,  to  parliamentary  privilege,  or  to  the 
assertion  of  popular  sovereignty.  All  these  things  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  reconciled  with  personal  servitude. 
But  that  servitude  cannot  be  complete  if  the  press  is  free : 
the  press  is  the  chief  democratic  instrument  of  freedom. 

Something  analogous  may  be  said  of  the  judicial  power. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  essence  of  judicial  power  to  attend  to 
private  interests,  and  to  fix  itself  with  predilection  on  mi- 
nute objects  submitted  to  its  observation  :  another  essential 
quaUty  of  judicial  power  is  never  to  volunteer  its  assistance 
to  the  oppressed,  but  always  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
humblest  of  those  who  solicit  it ;  their  complaint,  however 
feeble  they  may  themselves  be,  will  force  itself  upon  the 
ear  of  justice  and  claim  redress,  for  this  is  inherent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  courts  of  justice. 

A  power  of  this  kind  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tlie  wants  of  freedom,  at  a  time  when  the  eye  and  finger 
of  the  government  are  constantly  intruding  into  the  minut- 
est details  of  human  actions,  and  when  private  persons  are 
at  once  too  weak  to  protect  themselves,  and  too  much  iso- 
lated for  them  to  reckon  upon  the  assistance  of  their  fellows. 
The  strength  of  the  courts  of  law  has  ever  been  the  great- 
est security  which  can  be  offered  to  personal  independence ; 
but  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  democratic  ages : 
private  rights  and  interests  are  in  constant  danger,  if  the 
judicial  power  does  not  grow  more  extensive  and  more 
strong  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  equality  of  conditions. 

Equality  awakens  in  men  several  propensities  extremely 
dangerous  to  freedom,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator ought  constantly  to  be  directed.  I  shall  only  remind 
the  reader  of  the  most  important  amongst  them. 

Men  living  in  democratic  ages  do  not  readily  comprehend 
the  utility  of  forms :  they  feel  an  instinctive  contempt  for 
them,  —  I  have  elsewhere  shown  for  what  reasons.  Forms 
excite  their  contempt,  and  often  their  hatred ;  as  they  com- 
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monly  aspire  to  none  hut  easy  and  present  gratifications, 
they  rush  onwards  to  the  object  of.  their  desires,  and  the 
slightest  delay  exasperates  them.  This  same  temper,  car- 
ried nnth  them  into  political  life,  renders  tliem  hostile  to 
forms,  which  perpetually  retard  or  arrest  them  in  some  of 
their  projects. 

Yet  this  objection,  -which  the  men  of  democracies  make 
to  forms,  is  the  very  thing  which  renders  forms  so  useAil 
to  freedom ;  for  their  chief  merit  is  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  ruier  and  the  people, 
to  retard  the  one,  and  give  the  other  time  to  look  about 
him.  Forms  become  more  necessary  in  proportion  as  the 
government  becomes  more  active  and  more  powerfbl,  whilst 
pzirale  persons  are  becoming  xaoro  iadolont  aad  more 
feeble.  Thus  democratic  nations  naturally  stand  more  in 
need  of  forms  than  other  nations,  and  they  naturally  re- 
spect them  less.     This  deserves  most  serious  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the  arrogant  disdain  of  most 
of  our  contemporaries  for  questions  of  form ;  for  the  small- 
est questions  of  form  have  acquired  in  our  time  an  import 
tance  which  they  never  had  before :  many  of  the  greatest 
interests  of  mankind  depend  upon  them.  I  think,  that,  if 
the  statesmen  of  aristocratic  ages  could  sometimes  contemn 
forms  with  impunity,  and  frequently  rise  above  them,  the 
statesmen  to  whom  the  government  of  nations  is  now  con- 
fided ought  to  treat  the  verj-  least  among  them  with  respect, 
and  not  neglect  them  without  imperious  necessity.  In 
aristocracies,  the  obser\'ance  of  forms  was  superstitious ; 
amongst  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  up  with  a  deUberate 
and  enlightened  deference. 

Another  tendency,  which  is  extremely  natural  to  demo- 
cratic nations  and  extremely  dangerous,  is  that  which  leads 
them  to  despise  and  undervalue  the  rights  of  private  per^ 
sons.  The  attachment  which  men  feel  to  a  right,  and  the 
respect  which  they  display  for  it,  is  generally  proportioned 
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to  its  importance,  or  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  enjoyed  it.  The  rights  of  private  persons 
amongst  democratic  nations  are  commonly  of  small  im- 
portance, of  recent  growth,  and  extremely  precarious ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  often  sacrificed  without  re- 
gret, and  almost  always  violated  without  remorse. 

But  it  happens  that,  at  the  same  period  and  amongst  the 
same  nations  in  which  men  conceive  a  natural  contempt  for 
the  rights  of  private  persons,  the  rights  of  society  at  large 
are  naturally  extended  and  consolidated :  in  other  words, 
men  become  less  attached  to  private  rights  just  when  it  is 
most  necessary  to  retain  and  defend  what  little  remains  of 
them.  It  is  therefore  most  especially  in  the  present  demo- 
cratic times,  that  the  true  friends  of  the  liberty  and  the 
greatness  of  man  ought  constantly  to  be  on  the  alert,  to 
prevent  the  power  of  government  from  lightly  sacrificing 
the  private  rights  of  individuals  to  the  general  execution 
of  its  designs.  At  such  times,  no  citizen  is  so  obscure  that 
it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  be  oppressed  ;  no 
private  rights  are  so  unimportant  that  they  can  be  surren- 
dered with  impunity  to  the  caprices  of  a  government.  The 
reason  is  plain :  —  if  the  private  right  of  an  individual  is 
violated  at  a  time  when  the  human  mind  is  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  and  the  sanctity  of  such  rights,  the 
injury  done  is  confined  to  the  individual  whose  right  is 
infringed;  but  to  violate  such  a  right  at  the  present  day 
is  deeply  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  nation,  and  to  put 
the  whole  community  in  jeopardy,  because  the  very  notion 
of  this  kind  of  right  constantly  tends  amongst  us  to  be 
impaired  and  lost. 

There  are  certain  habits,  certain  notions,  and  certain 
vices  which  are  peculiar  to  a  state  of  revolution,  and  which 
a  protracted  revolution  cannot  fail  to  create  and  to  propa- 
gate, whatever  be,  in  other  respects,  its  character,  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  scene  on  which  it  takes  place.     When  any 
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nation  has,  within  a  sljorl  space  of  time,  repeatedly  varied 
its  rulers,  its  opinions,  and  its  laws,  the  men  of  whom  it  is 
composed  eventually  contract  a  taste  for  change,  and  grow 
accustomed  to  see  all  changes  eS'ected  by  snddcn  violence. 
Thus  they  naturally  conceive  a  contempt  for  forms  which 
daily  prove  inefli^ctual ;  and  they  do  not  support,  without 
impatience,  the  dominion  of  rules  which  they  have  so  often 
seen  infringed. 

As  the  ordinary  notions  of  equity  and  morality  no  longer 
suffice  to  explain  and  justify  all  the  innovations  daily  be- 
gotten by  a  revolution,  tlie  principle  of  public  utility  is 
called  in,  the  doctrine  of  political  necessity  is  conjured  up, 
and  men  accustom  themselves  to  sacrifice  private  interests 
without  scruple,  and  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  individuals 
in  order  more  speedily  to  accomplish  any  public  purpose. 

These  habits  and  notions,  which  I  shall  call  revolution- 
ary,  because  all  revolutions  produce  them,  occur  in  aristoc- 
racies just  as  much  as  amongst  democratic  nations ;  but 
amongst  the  former  they  are  often  less  powerftil  and  always 
less  lasting,  because  there  they  meet  with  habits,  notions, 
defects,  and  impediments,  which  counteract  them :  they 
consequently  disappear  as  soon  as  the  re\olution  is  termi. 
nated,  and  the  nation  reverts  to  its  former  political  courses. 
Thb  is  not  always  the  case  in  democratic  countries,  in 
which  it  is  eier  lo  be  feared  that  revolutionary  tendencies, 
l>ecoming  more  gentle  and  more  regular,  without  entirely 
disappearing  from  society,  will  be  gradually  transformed 
into  habits  of  subjection  to  the  administrative  authority  of 
the  government.  I  know  of  no  countries  in  which  revo- 
lutions are  more  dangerous  than  in  democratic  countries ; 
because,  independently  of  the  accidental  and  transient  evils 
which  must  always  attend  them,  they  may  always  create 
some  evils  which  arc  permanent  and  unending. 

I  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  justifiable  resist- 
ance and  legitimate  rebellion :  I  do  not  therefore  assert,  as 
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nn  absolute  proposition,  that  the  men  of  democratic  ages 
ought  never  to  make  revolutions;  but  I  think  that  they 
have  especial  reason  to  hesitate  before  they  embark  in 
them,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  endure  many  grievances 
in  their  present  condition,  than  to  have  recourse  to  so  peril- 
ous a  remedy. 

I  shall  conclude  by  one  general  idea,  which  comprises 
not  only  all  the  particular  ideas  which  have  been  expressed 
in  the  present  chapter,  but  also  most  of  those  which  it  is 
the  object  of  this  book  to  treat  of.  In  tlie  ages  of  aristoc- 
racy which  preceded  our  own,  there  were  private  persons 
of  great  power,  and  a  social  authority  of  extreme  weak- 
ness. The  outhne  of  society  itself  was  not  easily  discerni- 
ble, and  constantly  confounded  with  the  different  powers  by 
which  the  community  was  ruled.  The  principal  efforts  of 
the  men  of  those  times  were  required  to  strengthen,  aggran- 
dize, and  secure  the  supreme  power ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  circumscribe  individual  independence  within  narrower 
limits,  and  to  subject  private  interests  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Other  perils  and  other  cares  await  the  men  of 
our  age.  Amongst  the  greater  part  of  modern  nations,  the 
government,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  its  constitution, 
or  its  name,  has  become  almost  omnipotent,  and  private 
persons  are  falling,  more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  stage  of 
weakness  and  dependence. 

In  olden  society,  everything  was  diflPerent;  unity  and 
uniformity  were  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  In  modem 
society,  everything  threatens  to  become  so  much  alike, 
that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  individual  will 
soon  be  entirely  lost  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  world. 
Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  the  notion  that  private  rights  ought  to  be  respected ; 
and  we  are  naturally  prone,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exagger- 
ate the  idea  that  the  interest  of  a  private  individual  ought 
always  to  bend  to  the  interest  of  the  many. 
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The  political  world  is  metamorpliosed :  new  remedii^s 
must  henceforth  be  sought  for  new  disorders.  To  lay 
down  extensive  but  distinct  and  settled  limits  to  tlie  action 
of  the  government ;  to  confer  certain  rights  on  private  per- 
sons, and  to  secure  to  them  the  undisputed  enjoyment  of 
tliose  rights  ;  to  enable  individual  man  to  maintain  what- 
ever independence,  strength,  and  original  power  he  still 
possesses  ;  to  raise  him  by  the  side  of  society  at  hu-gc,  and 
uphold  him  in  that  position,  —  these  appear  to  me  the  main 
objects  of  legislaton  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of  our  time  sought  only 
to  use  men  in  order  to  make  things  great;  I  wish  that 
they  would  try  a  little  more  to  make  great  men ;  that  they 
would  set  less  value  on  the  work,  and  more  upon  the  work- 
man ;  that  they  would  never  forget  that  a  nation  cannot 
long  remain  strong  when  every  man  belonging  to  it  is  in- 
dividually weak  ;  and  that  no  form  or  combination  of  social 
polity  has  yet  been  devised  to  make  an  energetic  people 
out  of  a  community  of  pusillanimous  and  enfeebled  citizens. 

I  trace  amongst  our  contemporaries  two  contrary  notions 
which  are  equally  injurious.  One  set  of  men  can  perceive 
nothing  in  the  principle  of  equality  but  the  anarcliical  ten- 
dencies which  it  engenders :  they  dread  their  own  free 
agency,  they  fear  themselves.  Other  thinkei-s,  less  numer- 
ous but  more  enlightened,  take  a  different  view:  beside 
that  track  which  starts  from  the  principle  of  equality  to 
terminate  in  anarchy,  they  have  at  last  discovered  the  road 
which  seems  to  lead  men  to  inevitable  servitude.  They 
shape  their  souls  beforehand  to  this  necessary  condition  ; 
and,  despairing  of  remaining  free,  they  already  do  obei- 
sance in  their  hearts  to  the  master  who  b  soon  to  appear. 
The  former  abandon  freedom  because  they  think  it  dan- 
gerous ;  the  latter,  because  they  hold  it  to  be  unpossible. 

If  I  had  entertained  the  latter  conviction,  I  should  not 
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have  written  this  book,  but  I  should  have  confined  myself 
to  deploring  in  secret  the  destiny  of  mankind.  I  have 
sought  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  the  principle  of 
equality  exposes  the  independence  of  man,  because  I  firmly 
believe  that  these  dangers  are  the  most  formidable,  as  well 
as  the  least  foreseen,  of  all  those  which  futurity  holds  in 
store ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  insurmountable. 

The  men  who  live  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which 
we  are  entering  have  naturally  a  taste  for  independence ; 
they  are  naturally  impatient  of  regulation,  and  they  are 
wearied  by  the  permanence  even  of  the  condition  they 
themselves  prefer.  They  are  fond  of  power ;  but  they  are 
prone  to  despise  and  hate  those  who  wield  it,  and  they  easily 
elude  its  grasp  by  their  own  mobility  and  insignificance. 

These  propensities  will  always  manifest  themselves,  be- 
cause they  originate  in  the  groundwork  of  society,  wliich 
will  undergo  no  change  :  for  a  long  time  they  will  prevent 
the  estabUshment  of  any  despotism,  and  they  will  furnish 
fresh  weapons  to  each  succeeding  generation  which  shall 
struggle  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  mankind.  Let  us,  then, 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  that  salutary  fear  which 
makes  men  keep  watch  and  ward  for  freedom,  not  with 
that  faint  and  idle  terror  which  depressess  and  enervates 
the  heart. 
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CESERAL  suBnrr  of  the  subject. 


BEFORE  closing  forever  the  sabject  that  I  have  now 
discussed.  I  wonld  &in  take  a  parting  snr\'er  of  all 
the  different  characteristics  of  modem  society,  and  appre- 
ciale  at  last  tlie  general  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the 
princijik'  of  cqTiality  upon  the  fate  of  mankind  ;  hut  I  am 
Stopped  by  the  difficnity  of  the  task,  and,  in  presence  of 
to  great  a  theme,  my  sight  is  troubled,  and  my  reason  fails. 

The  society  of  the  modem  world,  which  I  have  sought 
to  delineate,  and  which  I  seek  to  judge,  has  but  just  come 
into  existence.  Time  has  not  yet  shaped  it  into  perfect 
form  ;  the  great  revolution  by  which  it  has  been  created  is 
not  yet  over  ;  and,  amidst  the  occurrences  of  our  time,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  discern  what  will  pass  away  with 
the  revolution  itself,  and  what  will  survive  its  close.  Tlie 
world  which  is  rising  into  existence  is  still  half  encumbered 
by  the  remains  of  the  world  which  is  waning  into  decay ; 
and,  amidst  the  vast  perplexity  of  human  affairs,  none  can 
say  how  much  of  ancient  institutions  and  former  manners 
will  remain,  or  how  much  will  completely  disappear. 

Although  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
social  condition,  the  laws,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of 
men  is  still  very  fi»r  from  being  terminated,  yet  its  results 
already  admit  of  no  comparison  with  anything  that  the 
world  has  ever  before  witnessed.  I  go  back  from  age  to 
age  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  I  find  no  parallel  to 
what  is  occurring  before  my  eyes :  as  the  past  has  ceased 
to  throw  its  light  upon  the  future,  the  mind  of  man  wan- 
ders in  obscurity. 
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Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  a  prospect  so  wide,  so  novel, 
and  so  confused,  some  of  the  more  prominent  characteris- 
tics may  already  be  discerned  and  pointed  out.  The  good 
things  and  the  evils  of  life  are  more  equally  distributed  in 
the  world :  great  wealth  tends  to  disappear,  the  number 
of  small  fortunes  to  increase ;  desires  and  gratifications  are 
multiplied,  but  extraordinary  prosperity  and  irremediable 
penury  are  alike  unknoi^ni.  The  sentiment  of  ambition  is 
universal,  but  the  scope  of  ambition  is  seldom  vast.  Each 
individual  stands  apart  in  solitary  weakness;  but  society 
at  large  is  active,  provident,  and  powerful:  the  perform- 
ances of  private  persons  are  insignificant,  those  of  the  state 
immense. 

There  is  little  energy  of  character,  but  manners  are 
mild,  and  laws  humane.  If  there  be  few  instances  of  ex- 
alted heroism  or  of  virtues  of  the  highest,  brightest,  and 
purest  temper,  men's  habits  are  regular,  violence  is  rare, 
and  cruelty  almost  unknown.  Human  existence  becomes 
longer,  and  property  more  secure :  life  is  not  adorned  with 
brilliant  trophies,  but  it  is  extremely  easy  and  tranquil. 
Few  pleasures  are  either  very  refined  or  very  coarse ;  and 
highly  polished  manners  are  as  uncommon  as  great  brutal- 
ity of  tastes.  Neither  men  of  great  learning,  nor  extremely 
ignorant  communities,  are  to  be  met  with  ;  genius  becomes 
more  rare,  information  more  diffused.  The  human  mind 
is  impelled  by  the  small  efforts  of  all  mankind  combined 
together,  not  by  the  strenuous  activity  of  a  few  men. 
There  is  less  perfection,  but  more  abundance,  in  all  the 
productions  of  the  arts.  The  ties  of  race,  of  rank,  and 
of  country  are  relaxed;  the  great  bond  of  humanity  is 
strengthened. 

If  I  endeavor  to  find  out  the  most  general  and  most 
prominent  of  all  these  different  characteristics,  I  perceive 
that  what  is  taking  place  in  men's  fortunes  manifests  itself 
under  a  thousand  other  forms.     Almost  all  extremes  are 
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softened  or  blunted :  all  that  was  most  prominent  is  super- 
seded bj  some  middle  term,  at  once  less  lofty  and  less  low, 
less  brilliant  and  less  obscure,  than  what  before  existed  in 
the  world. 

When  I  survey  tliis  countless  multitude  of  beings,  shaped 
in  each  otlier's  likeness,  amidst  whom  notliiiig  rises  and 
nothing  falls,  the  sight  of  such  universal  uniformity  sad- 
dens and  chills  me,  and  I  am  tempted  to  regret  tliat  state 
of  society  wliich  has  ceased  to  be.  When  the  world  was 
fidl  of  men  of  great  importance  and  extreme  insignificance, 
of  great  wealtli  and  extreme  poverty,  of  great  learning  and 
extreme  ignorance,  I  turned  aside  from  the  latter  to  fix  my 
observation  on  the  former  alone,  wh<)  gratified  my  sympa- 
thies. But  I  admit  that  this  gratification  ai-ose  from  my 
own  weakness :  it  is  because  I  am  unable  to  see  at  once  all 
that  is  around  me,  that  I  am  allowed  thus  to  select  and 
separate  the  objects  of  my  predilection  from  among  so 
many  others.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  that  Almighty 
and  Eternal  Being,  whose  gaze  necessarily  includes  the 
whole  of  created  things,  and  who  surveys  distinctly,  though 
at  once,  mankind  and  man. 

We  may  naturally  believe  that  it  is  not  the  singular  pros- 
perity of  the  few,  but  the  greater  well-being  of  all,  which 
is  most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  men.  What  appears  to  me  to  be  nian's  dechne  is,  to 
His  eye,  advancement ;  what  afflicts  me  is  acceptable  to 
Him.  A  state  of  equality  is  perhaps  less  elevated,  but  it 
is  more  just:  and  its  justice  constitutes  its  greatness  and 
its  beauty.  I  would  strive,  then,  to  raise  myself  to  this 
point  of  the  Divine  contemplation,  and  thence  to  view  and 
to  judge  the  concerns  of  men. 

Ko  man,  upon  the  earth,  can  as  yet  affirm,  absolutely  and 
generally,  that  the  new  state  of  the  world  is  better  than  its 
former  one;  but  it  is  already  easy  to  perceive  that  this  state 
is  dififerent.    Some  vices  and  some  virtues  were  so  inherent 
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in  the  constitution  of  an  aristocratic  nation,  and  are  so  op- 
posite to  the  character  of  a  modem  people,  that  they  can 
never  be  infused  into  it ;  some  good  tendencies  and  some 
bad  propensities  which  were  unknown  to  the  former,  are 
natural  to  the  latter ;  some  ideas  suggest  themselves  spon- 
taneously to  the  imagination  of  the  one,  which  are  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  mind  of  the  other.  They  are  like  two 
distinct  orders  of  human  beings,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
merits  and  defects,  its  own  advantages  and  its  own  evils. 
Care  must  therefore  be  taken  not  to  judge  tlie  state  of 
society  which  is  now  coming  into  existence,  by  notions 
derived  from  a  state  of  society  which  no  longer  exists ; 
for,  as  these  states  of  society  are  exceedingly  diflPerent  in 
their  structure,  they  cannot  be  submitted  to  a  just  or  &ir 
comparison.  It  would  be  scarcely  more  reasonable  to  re- 
quire of  our  contemporaries  the  peculiar  virtues  which 
originated  in  the  social  condition  of  their  forefathers,  since 
that  social  condition  is  itself  fallen,  and  has  drawn  into  one 
promiscuous  ruin  the  good  and  evil  which  belonged  to  it. 

But  as  yet  these  things  are  imperfectly  understood.  I 
find  that  a  great  number  of  my  contemporaries  undertake 
to  make  a  selection  from  amongst  the  institutions,  the  opin- 
ions, and  the  ideas  which  originated  in  the  aristocratic  con- 
stitution of  society  as  it  was :  a  portion  of  these  elements 
they  would  willingly  relinquish,  but  they  would  keep  the 
remainder  and  transplant  them  into  their  new  world.  I 
apprehend  that  such  men  are  wasting  their  time  and  their 
strength  in  virtuous  but  unprofitable  efforts.  The  object 
is,  not  to  retain  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  inequal- 
ity of  conditions  bestows  upon  mankind,  but  to  secure  the 
new  benefits  which  equality  may  supply.  We  have  not  to 
seek  to  make  ourselves  like  our  progenitors,  but  to  strive 
to  work  out  that  species  of  greatness  and  happiness  which 
is  our  own. 

For  myself,  who  now  look  back  from  this  extreme  limit 
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of  my  task,  and  discover  from  afor,  bnt  at  once,  the  varioos 
objects  which  have  attracted  my  mnre  attentive  investiga- 
tion upon  my  way,  I  am  full  of  apprehensions  and  of  hopes, 
T  perceive  mighty  dangers  which  it  is  possible  to  ward  off. 
—  mighty  ei'ils  which  may  be  avoided  or  alleviated ;  and  I 
cling  with  a  firmer  hold  to  the  beUef,  that,  for  democratic 
nations  to  be  ^-irtuons  and  prosperous,  thev  require  but  to 
will  it. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  ct^ntemiwraries  maintain 
that  nations  are  never  their  own  masters  here  below,  and 
that  they  necessarily  obey  some  in surmonn table  and  unintel- 
ligent power,  arising  from  anterior  events,  from  their  race, 
or  from  the  soil  and  climate  of  their  country.  Such  prin- 
ciples are  faUe  and  cowardly  ;  such  principles  can  never 
produce  aught  hut  feeble  men  and  pusillanimous  nations. 
Providence  has  not  created  mankind  entirely  independent 
or  entirely  free.  It  is  true,  that  around  every  man  a  fetal 
circle  is  traced,  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass ;  but  within 
the  wide  verge  of  that  circle  he  is  powerfiil  and  free :  as  it 
is  with  man,  so  with  communities.  The  nations  of  our 
time  cannot  prevent  the  conditions  of  men  from  becoming 
equal ;  hut  it  depends  upon  themselves  whether  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  is  to  lead  them  to  servitude  or  freedom,  to 
knowledge  or  barbarism,  to  prosperity  or  wretchedness. 
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Appendix  A.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 

FOR  information  concerning  all  the  countries  of  the  West 
which  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans,  consult  the 
^account  of  two  expeditions  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  Congress 
by  Major  Long.  This  traveller  particularly  mentions,  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  American  desert,  that  a  line  may  be  drawn 
nearly  parallel  to  the  20th  degree  of  longitude  (meridian  of 
Washington,  97®  of  Greenwich),  beginning  from  the  Red  River, 
and  ending  at  the  River  Platte.  From  this  imaginary  line  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west,  lie  immense  plains,  which  are  generally  covered  with 
sand  incapable  of  cultivation,  or  scattered  over  with  masses  of 
granite.  In  summer,  these  plains  are  destitute  of  water,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  them  but  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
horses.  Some  hordes  of  Indians  are  also  found  there,  but  in  no 
great  numbers. 

Major  Long  was  told  that,  in  travelling  northwards  from  the 
River  Platte,  you  find  the  same  desert  lying  constantly  on  the 
lefl;  but  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report. 
(Long's  Expedition,  Vol.  II.  p.  861.) 

However  worthy  of  confidence  may  be  the  narrative  of  M^jor 
Long,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  only  passed  through  the 
country  of  which  he  speaks,  without  deviating  widely  from  the 
line  which  he  had  traced  out  for  his  journey. 
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^OUTH  America,  in  the  regions  between  the  tropic*,  pro- 
incredible  proftision  of  rlimbing  plants  of  whicli 
the  Flora  of  itie  Antilles  alone  furnishes  fony  different  species. 

Among  the  mo^t  graceful  of  these  shrub?  is  ihe  Passion-Hower, 
which,  according  to  Descoartiz.  climbs  irees  b_v  raean^  of  the  len- 
drila  wiih  which  it  U  provided,  and  forms  moving  bowers  of  rich 
and  elegant  festoons,  decorated  wiih  blue  and  purple  flowers,  and 
fragrajit  with  peri'ome-      (Vol.  I.  p.  2C5.) 

The  Mimosa  scandfnt  i^Acaeia  a  granda  gousset)  is  a  creeper 
IS  and  rapid  growth,  which  climbs  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
covers  more  than  half  a  league.     (Vol.  III.  p.  227.) 


Appendix  C.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  26. 

THE  languages  which  are  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  America, 
from  the  Pole  to  Cape  Horn,  are  Baid  lo  be  all  formed  upon 
the  same  model,  and  subject  to  the  same  grammatical  rules ; 
whence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  all  the  Indian  nations 
sprang  from  the  same  slock. 

Each  tribe  of  the  American  continent  speaks  a  different  dia- 
lect i  but  the  number  of  languages,  properly  so  called,  is  very 
small,  —  a  fact  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  had  not  a  very  remote  origin. 

Moreover,  the  languages  of  America  have  a  great  degree  of 
regularity,  from  which  it  ?eems  probable  that  the  tribes  which 
employ  them  had  not  undergone  any  great  revolutions,  or  been 
incorporated,  voluntarily  or  by  constraint,  with  foreign  nations ; 
for  it  is  generally  the  union  of  several  languages  into  one  which 
produces  gram  mat  ical  irregularities. 

It  ia  not  long  since  the  American  languages,  especially  those 
of  the  North,  first  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  philologists, 
when  the  discovery  was  made,  that  this  idiom  of  a  barbarous 
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people  was  the  product  of  a  complicated  STstem  of  ideas  and 
very  learned  combinations.  These  languages  were  found  to  be 
very  rich,  and  great  pains  had  been  taken  at  their  formation  to 
render  them  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

The  grammatical  system  of  the  Americans  differs  from  all 
others  in  several  points,  but  especially  in  the  following:  — 

Some  nations  of  Europe,  amongst  others  the  Germans,  have 
the  power  of  combining  at  pleasure  different  expressions,  and 
thus  giving  a  complex  sense  to  certain  words.  The  Indians 
have  given  a  most  surprising  extension  to  this  power,  so  as  to 
connect  a  great  number  of  ideas  with  a  single  term.  This  will 
be  easily  understood  with  the  help  of  an  example  quoted  by 
Mr.  Duponceau,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
America. 

"  A  Delaware  woman  playing  with  a  cat  or  a  young  dog,"  says 
this  writer,  ^  is  heard  to  pronounce  the  word  kuligatschts,  which 
is  thus  composed :  k  is  the  sign  of  the  second  person,  and  sig- 
nifies *  thou '  or  *  thy ' ;  uli  is  a  part  of  the  word  wulit,  which 
signifies  *  beautiful,'  *  pretty ' ;  gcU  is  another  fragment  of  the 
word  wichgat,  which  means  '  paw ' ;  and,  lastly,  schis  is  a  dimin- 
utive giving  the  idea  of  smallness.  Thus,  in  one  word,  the  In^ 
dian  woman  has  expressed,  *  Thy  pretty  little  paw.* " 

Take  another  example  of  the  felicity  with  which  the  savages 
of  America  have  composed  their  words.  A  young  man,  in  the 
Delaware  tongue,  is  called  pilape.  This  word  is  formed  from 
pilsit,  chaste,  innocent ;  and  lenape,  man ;  —  viz.  man  in  his  pu- 
rity and  innocence. 

This  facility  of  combining  words  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
strange  formation  of  their  verbs.  The  most  complex  action  is 
oflen  expressed  by  a  single  verb,  which  serves  to  convey  all  the 
shades  of  an  idea  by  the  modification  of  its  construction. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  examine  more  in  detail  this  subject, 
which  I  have  only  glanced  at  superficially,  should  read,  — 

1.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Duponceau  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Heckewelder  relative  to  the  Indian  languages,  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  America, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  1819. 

2.  The  grammar  of  the  Delaware  or  Lenape  language  by 
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Geiberger,  and  llic  Preface  of  Mr.  Duponceau.     All  these  are 
in  Ilje  same  eollectioo.  Vol.  III. 

8.  An  excellecii  account  of  iliese  works,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  liie  sixth  volume  of  the  American  Encjdopsdia. 


Appexdix  D.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 

SEE.  in  Charlevoix.  Vol.  I.  p.  235.  the  history  of  the  first  war 
nhich  the  French  inhabitaals  of  Canada  carried  on.  in  1610. 
against  the  Iroquois.  The  latter,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
ofiered  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Freocli  and  their  allies. 
Chai'levoix  is  not  a  great  painter,  yet  he  pxhibils  clearly  enough 
in  this  narrative  the  contrast  between  the  European  manners  and 
those  of  savages,  as  well  as  the  different  sense  which  ihe  two 
races  had  of  honor. 

When  the  French,  says  he,  seized  upon  the  beaver-skins  which 
covered  the  Indians  who  had  fallen,  the  Hurons,  their  nllie".  were 
greatly  ofiended  at  this  proceeding  ;  but  they  set  to  work  in  their 
usual  manner,  inflicling  horrid  cruehies  opon  tlie  prisoners,  and 
devouring  one  of  those  who  had  been  killed,  which  made  the 
Frenchmen  shudder.  Thus  the  barbarians  prided  themselves 
upon  a  d  bin  teres  ledness  which  they  were  surprised  at  not  finding 
in  our  nation,  and  could  not  understand  tliat  there  wa^  less  to  rep- 
rehend in  stripping  dead  bodies  than  in  devouring  their  flesh  like 
wild  beasts. 

Charlevoix,  in  another  place  (Vol.  I.  p.  330),  thus  describes 
the  first  torture  of  which  Champlaln  was  an  eyewitness,  and 
the  return  of  the  Hurons  into  iheir  own  village. 

"Having  proceeded  about  eight  leagues."  Mys  he,  "'our  allies 
halted;  and  having  singled  out  one  of  their  captives,  they  re- 
proached him  with  all  the  cruelties  which  he  had  practised  upon 
the  warriors  of  their  nation  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and 
told  liim  that  he  might  expect  to  be  treated  in  like  manner,  add- 
ing, that,  if  he  had  any  spirit,  he  would  prove  it  by  singing  He 
immediately  chanted  tbrth  his  death-rang,  and  then  his  war-6on{^ 
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and  all  tlie  songs  he  knew,  but  in  a  very  mournful  strain,"  says 
Champlain,  who  was  not  then  aware  that  all  savage  music  has  a 
melancholy  character.  The  tortures  which  succeeded,  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  horrors  which  we  shall  mention  hereafter,  terrified 
the  French,  who  made  every  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  but  in 
vain.  The  following  night,  one  of  the  Hurons  having  dreamt 
that  they  were  pursued,  the  retreat  was  changed  to  a  real  flight, 
and  the  savages  never  stopped  until  they  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger. 

**•  The  moment  they  perceived  the  cabins  of  their  own  village, 
they  cut  themselves  long  sticks,  to  which  they  fastened  the  scalps 
which  had  fallen  to  their  share,  and  carried  them  in  triumph.  At 
this  sight,  the  women  swam  to  the  canoes,  where  they  received 
the  bloody  scalps  from  the  hands  of  their  husbands,  and  tied  them 
round  their  necks." 

The  warriors  ofiered  one  of  these  horrible  trophies  to  Cham- 
plain  ;  they  also  presented  him  with  some  bows  and  arrows,  — 
the  only  spoils  of  the  Iroquois  which  they  had  ventured  to  seize^ 
—  entreating  him  to  show  them  to  the  King  of  France. 

Champlain  lived  a  whole  winter  quite  alone  among  these 
barbarians,  without  being  under  any  alarm  for  his  persoa  or 
property. 


Appendix  E.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  48. 

ALTHOUGH  the  puritanical  strictness  which  presided  over 
tlie  establishment  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  is 
now  much  relaxed,  remarkable  traces  of  it  are  still  found  in 
their  habits  and  laws.  In  1792,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Anti- 
christian  republic  of  France  began  its  ephemeral  existence,  the 
legislative  body  of  Massachusetts  promulgated  the  following  lawy 
to  compel  the  citizens  to  observe  the  Sabbath.  We  give  the 
preamble  and  a  few  articles  of  this  law,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention. 

^  Whereas,"  says  the  legit^lator,  ^*  the  observation  of  the  Sun- 
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day  19  an  affair  of  public  interest ;  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a 
necessary  suspension  of  labor,  leads  men  to  refleri  upon  the 
duties  of  life  and  the  errors  to  which  human  naiure  is  liable, 
and  provides  for  the  public  and  priTale  worship  of  Ood,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  uniTer*c,  and  for  the  performance 
of  Boch  acts  of  chnrity  as  are  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  Chris- 
tian  societies :  — 

"  Whereas  irreligiona  or  light-minded  persons,  foi^etling  the 
duties  wliich  the  Sabbath  iuipo^s,  and  the  benefits  which  these 
duties  confer  on  society,  are  known  lo  profane  its  sanctity,  by 
following  ibeir  pleasures  or  their  affairs;  this  way  of  actbg 
being  contrarj'  lo  their  own  interest  as  Christians,  and  calculated 
to  annoy  those  who  do  not  follow  tbeir  example ;  being  ubo  of 
great  injur;-  lo  jociely  ul  large,  by  spreading  a  taste  for  dissipa- 
tion and  dissolute  manners ; 

"  Be  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
Representatives  convened  in  General  Court  of  Assembly,  that  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  shall  on  that  day  carefully  apply 
themselves  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  piety,  that  no  tradesman 
or  laborer  shall  exercise  his  ordinary  calling,  and  that  no  game 
or  recreation  shall  be  used  on  the  Lord's  day,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiting ten  shillings. 

"That  no  one  shall  travel  on  chat  day,  or  any  part  thereof, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty  shillings ;  thai  no  vessel  sliall 
leave  a  harbor  of  the  colony  ;  that  no  person  shall  keep  outside 
the  meeting-house  during  (he  time  of  public  warship,  or  profane 
the  time  by  playing  or  talking,  on  penally  of  five  shilling?." 
(Law  of  the  Sth  March,  1792  ;  General  Laws  of  MasiochusettM. 
Vol.  I.  p.  410.) 

On  the  11  rh  of  March,  1797,  a  new  law  increased  the  amount 
of  fines,  half  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer.  (Same 
collection,  Vol.  I.  p.  525.) 

On  the  16th  of  Febmary.  1816,  a  new  law  confirmed  these 
same  measures.     (Same  collection.  Vol.  II.  p.  405.) 

Similar  enactments  exist  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  revised  in  1827  and  1828.  (See  Revised  Statutes.  Part  I. 
chapter  20,  p.  675.)  In  thnse  ir  is  declared  that  no  one  is 
allowed  on  the  Sabbath  lo  spori.  lu  fish,  to  play  at  games,  or  to 
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frequent  houses  where  liquor  is  sold.  No  one  can  travel,  except 
in  case  of  necessity. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  trace  which  the  religious  strictness  and 
austere  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  have  left  behind  them  in 
the  American  laws. 

In  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  VoL  I.  p. 
662,  is  the  following  clause :  — 

**  Whoever  shall  win  or  lose  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
by  gaming  or  betting,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  shall  be 
found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  at  least  five  times  the  value  of 
the  sum  lost  or  won  ;  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  inspector  of  the 
poor  of  the  township.  He  that  loses  twenty-five  dollars  or  more 
may  bring  an  action  to  recover  them ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  do 
so,  the  inspector  of  the  poor  may  prosecute  the  winner,  and  oblige 
him  to  pay  into  the  poor's  box  both  the  sum  he  has  gained  and 
three  times  as  much  besides." 

The  laws  we  quote  from  are  of  recent  date  ;  but  they  are  un- 
intelligible without  going  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  Colonies. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  our  days,  the  penal  part  of  these  laws  is 
very  rarely  applied.  Laws  preserve  their  inflexibility  long  after 
the  manners  of  a  nation  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time. 
It  is  still  true,  however,  that  nothing  strikes  a  foreigner  on  his 
arrival  in  America  more  forcibly  tiian  the  regard  paid  to  the 
Sabbath. 

There  is  one,  in  particular,  of  the  large  American  cities,  in 
which  all  social  movements  begin  to  be  suspended  even  on 
Saturday  evening.  You  traverse  its  streets  at  the  hour  when 
you  expect  men  in  the  middle  of  life  to  be  engaged  in  business, 
and  young  people  in  pleasure ;  and  you  meet  with  solitude  and 
silence.  Not  only  have  all  ceased  to  work,  but  they  appear  to 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Neither  the  movements  of  industry  are 
heard,  nor  the  accents  of  joy,  nor  even  the  confused  murmur 
which  arises  from  the  midst  of  a  great  city.  Chains  are  hung 
across  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  churches  ;  the  half- 
closed  shutters  of  the  houses  scarcely  admit  a  ray  of  sun  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  citizens.  Now  and  then  you  perceive  a  solitary 
individual,  who  glides  s^ilently  along  the  deserted  atreets  and  lanes. 
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But  on  Monday,  at  early  dawn,  the  rolling  of  carriages,  the 
noUe  of  hammers,  ihe  cries  of  ihe  populaiion,  begin  1o  make 
themselves  heard  again.  The  ciiy  is  awake.  An  eager  crowd 
hasiens  towards  the  resort  of  commerce  and  induMry;  ereryihing 
around  you  bespeaks  motion.  buMle,  hurry.  A  feverish  acliviiy 
succeeds  to  the  lethargic  stupor  of  yesterday ;  you  might  almost 
suppose  that  they  had  but  one  day  to  acquire  nealtli  and  to 
enjoy  iL 
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IT  is  unneces.«a77  to  pay,  that,  in  the  chapter  which  has  jnst 
been  read.  I  have  not  pretended  to  jrive  a  history  of  America. 
My  only  object  has  been  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
influence  which  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  first  emigrants 
had  exercised  upon  the  fate  of  the  diSerent  colonies,  and  of  die 
Union  in  general.  I  have  therefore  cited  only  a  lew  detached 
fragments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  deceived,  but  il  appears  to  me 
thai,  by  pursuing  the  path  which  I  have  merely  pointed  out,  it 
would  be  easy  lo  present  such  pictures  of  the  Aineriean  republics 
as  would  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  could 
not  fail  lo  suggest  to  the  statesman  matter  for  reflection.  Not 
being  able  lo  devote  myself  to  this  labor,  I  am  anxious  to  ren- 
der il  easy  to  others;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  subjoin  a  short 
calal<^e  and  analysis  of  the  works  which  seem  to  me  the  most 
important  lo  consult* 

At  the  head  of  the  general  documents  which  it  would  be  ad- 
vanl^eous  lo  examine,  1  place  the  work  entitled  An  Hisloricai 
CoUeeiion  of  Slale  Papers,  and  olher  auOuntie  DocumenU,  tn- 
ttndtd  as  Materials  for  a  Jft'itory  of  t/ie  United  States  of  America ; 

*  As  (his  catalogue,  ihon;;h  DDvel  and  iateresting-  for  muiT  readen  in 
Fnuice,  contains  linle  llial  ii  new  or  important  for  pcrMiDS  in  diis  conntry, 
and  has  alra  in  (jrcat  [uin  Ivcn  tmpeneded  liv  laicr  pulilirations,  I  have  ooa- 
■idcrablj  abridj^  ir,  —  Ah.  Kn. 
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hy  Ebenezer  Hazard.  The  first  volume  of  this  compilation,  which 
was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1792,  contains  a  literal  copy  of  all 
the  charters  granted  by  the  Crown  of  England  to  the  emi^rrantF, 
as  well  as  the  principal  acts  of  the  colonial  governments,  during 
the  commencement  of  their  existence.  The  second  volume  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  acts  of  the  Confederation  of  1 643. 
This  federal  compact,  which  was  entered  into  by  the  Colonies  of 
New  England  with  the  view  of  resisting  the  Indians,  was  the 
first  instance  of  union  afforded  by  the  Anglo-Americans. 

Each  colony  has,  besides,  its  own  historic  monuments,  some 
of  which  are  extremely  curious ;  beginning  with  Virginia,  the 
State  which  was  first  peopled.  The  earliest  historian  of  Virginia 
was  its  founder.  Captain  John  Smith.  Captain  Smith  has  left  us 
an  octavo  volume,  entitled  The  generall  Historie  of  Virginia 
and  New  England,  hy  Captain  John  Smith,  sometymes  Governor 
in  those  Countryes,  and  Admirall  of  New  England ;  printed  at 
London  in  1627.  The  work  is  adorned  with  curious  maps  and 
engravings  of  the  time  when  it  appeared ;  the  narrative  extends 
from  the  vear  1584  to  1626. 

The  second  historian  to  consult  Is  Beverley,  who  commences 
his  narrative  with  the  year  1585,  and  ends  it  with  1700.  The 
first  part  of  his  book  contains  historical  document^  properly  so 
called,  relative  to  the  infancy  of  the  Colony.  The  second  affords 
a  most  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  at  this  remote 
period.  The  third  conveys  very  clear  ideas  concerning  the  man- 
ners, social  condition,  laws,  and  political  customs  of  the  Virginians 
in  the  author's  lifetime. 

I  saw  in  America  another  work  which  ought  to  be  consulted, 
entitled  The  History  of  Virginia,  by  William  Stith,  This  book 
affords  some  curious  details,  but  I  thought  it  long  and  diffuse. 

The  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  best  document  to  be  consulted 
on  the  history  of  Carolina,  is  a  work  in  small  quarto,  entitled 
TTie  History  of  Carolina,  by  John  Lawson,  printed  at  London  in 
1718.  This  work  contains,  in  the  first  part,  a  journey  of  discov- 
ery in  the  west  of  Carolina ;  the  account  of  which,  given  in  the 
form  of  a  journal,  is  in  general  confused  and  superficial ;  but  it 
contains  a  very  striking  description  of  the  mortality  caused  among 
the  savages  of  that  time  both  by  the  small-pox  and  the  immod* 


J    wuuld    tir?t    meiiiion    a    very    curious    comp 
Collections  of  Oie  Moisachusetis  Historical  Socit 
the  first  time  at  Boston  in  1792,  and  reprinted  \ 
CoUectioDy  which  is  oontiDaed  to  the  present  day,  c 
namber  of  very  valaable  documents  relating  to  the 
different  States  of  New  England.    Among  them  ar 
have  never  been  published,  and  authentic  pieces  wl 
buried  in  provincial  archives.     The  whole  work  ol 
ceming  the  Indians  is  inserted  there. 

I  have  mentioned  several  times,  in  the  chapter 
note  relates,  the  work  of  Nathaniel  Morton,  entitle 
land's  Memorial ;  sufficiently,  perhaps,  to  prove  tha 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  be  conversant  wiU 
of  New  England. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  authority  whicl 
the  history  of  New  England  is  the  work  of  the 
Mather,  entitled  Magnalia  Christi  Americana^  or  t 
tical  History  of  New  England,  1620-1698,  2  vols.  8 
at  Hartford,  United  States,  in  1820.  The  author 
work  into  seven  books.  The  first  presents  the  hi 
events  which  prepared  and  brought  about  the  estal 
New  England.     The  second  *»on»«:—  *^ 
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Providence  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England.  Lastly, 
in  the  seventh,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  heresies  and 
the  troubles  to  which  the  Church  of  New  England  was  exposed. 
Cotton  Mather  was  an  evangelical  minister,  who  was  bom  at 
Boston,  and  passed  his  life  there.  His  narratives  are  distin- 
guished bj  the  same  ardor  and  religious  ze^l  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies  of  New  England.  Traces  of  bad 
taste  often  occur  in  his  manner  of  writing ;  but  he  interests, 
because  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  often  intolerant, 
still  oftener  credulous,  but  he  never  betrays  an  intention  to 
deceive. 

When  he  declares  tlie  principles  of  the  Church  of  New  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  morals,  Mather  inveighs  with  violence  against 
the  custom  of  drinking  healths  at  table,  which  he  denounces  as  a 
pagan  and  abominable  practice.  He  proscribes  with  the  same 
rigor  all  ornaments  for  the  hair  used  by  the  female  sex,  as  well 
as  their  custom  of  having  the  arms  and  neck,  uncovered.  In 
another  part  of  his  work,  he  relates  several  instances  of  witch- 
craft which  had  alarmed  New  England.  It  is  plain  that  the 
visible  action  of  the  Devil  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  appeared  to 
him  an  incontestable  and  evident  fact 

In  passing  from  the  general  documents  relative  to  the  history 
of  New  England  to  those  which  describe  the  several  States  com- 
f)rised  within  its  limits,  I  ought  first  to  notice  The  History  of  the 
Colony  of  JUassachuseUs,  by  ^Thomas  Uutchinsany  LieutencaU" 
Governor  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Frovincej  2  vols.  8vo.  The  His- 
tory by  Hutchinson,  which  I  have  several  times  quoted  in  the 
chapter  to  which  this  note  relates,  commences  in  the  year  1628, 
and  ends  in  1750.  Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  striking  air 
of  truth  and  the  greatest  simplicity  of  style  :  it  is  full  of  minute 
details. 

The  best  History  to  consult  concerning  Connecticut  is  that  of 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  entitled  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut^ 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  1630-1764,  2  vols.  8vo,  printed  in 
1818,  o^  New  Haven,  This  History  contains  a  clear  and  calm 
account  of  all  the  events  which  happened  in  Connecticut  during 
the  period  given  in  the  title.  The  author  drew  from  the  best 
sources,  and  his  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  truth. 
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Tht  ni$lon/  of  Neio  Bampthire,  U/  Jeremy  Be&nap,  is  a  woHc 
held  iu  meriied  esitmation.  Ii  was  printed  al  Boston  to  1792.  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  Ihird  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  particularly 
worthy  of  intention  for  the  valuable  details  it  afford*  on  the  po- 
litical and  religious  principles  of  the  Puritans,  on  the  causes  of 
their  emigration,  and  on  their  laws.  Tbe  reader  of  Belknap  will 
find  in  his  work  more  general  ideas,  and  more  strength  of  thought, 
than  are  to  be  met  tvith  in  the  American  hi^torian^  even  to  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  Central  States  which  deserve  our  attention  for  their 
remote  origin,  Nen  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  foremoaL 
The  best  History  we  have  of  the  former  is  entitled.  A  ffiUoiy  of 
JVew  Tort,  In/  Wiiiiam  Smith,  printed  al  London  in  17o7.  Smith 
^ves  us  import-nnt  delaib  of  the  wars  between  the  French  and 
English  in  America.  Hia  is  the  best  acccount  of  the  famous  con- 
federation of  the  Iroquois. 

With  respect  to  Pennsylvania,  I  cannot  do  better  than  point 
out  the  work  of  Proud,  entitled  the  History  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  original  Institution  and  Settlement  of  that  Provitice, 
under  the  first  Proprietor  and  Governor,  William  Penn.  in  1681, 
Ua  afier  the  Year  1742.  by  Robert  Proud.  2  vols.  «vo,  printed  at 
Philadelphia  in  171)7.  This  work  is  deserving  of  the  especial 
attention  of  the  reader ;  it  contains  a  mass  of  curious  documents 
concerning  Penn,  the  doctrine  of  ilie  Quakers,  and  ilie  character, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  need  not  add,  that  among  the  most  important  documents 
relating  to  this  State  are  the  works  of  Penn  himself,  and  those 
of  Franklin. 


Appendix  G.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  63. 

WE  read  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  as  follows  :  — 
"At  the  time  of  tbe  first  settlement  of  the  English  in 
Virginia,  when  land  was  to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing,  some 
provident  persons  having  obtained  large  grants  of  it,  and  being  de- 
uroDS  of  maintaining  the  splendor  of  their  families,  entailed  their 
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property  upon  their  descendants.  The  transmission  of  these  estates 
from  generation  to  generation,  to  men  who  bore  the  same  name, 
had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  distinct  class  of  families,  who,  pos- 
sessing by  law  the  privilege  of  perpetuating  their  wealth,  formed 
by  these  means  a  sort  of  patrician  order,  distinguished  by  the 
grandeur  and  luxury  of  their  establishments.  From  this  order 
it  was  that  the  King  usually  chose  his  councillors  of  state." 

In  the  United  States,  the  principal  provisions  of  £nglish  law 
respecting  inheritance  have  been  universally  rejected.  "The 
first  rule  that  we  follow,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "  touching  in- 
heritance, is  the  following :  —  If  a  man  dies  intestate,  his  property 
goes  to  his  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  If  he  has  but  one  heir  or 
heiress,  he  or  she  succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  there  are  several 
heirs  of  the  same  degree,  they  divide  the  inheritance  equally 
amongst  them,  without  distinction  of  sex.*' 

This  rule  was  prescribed  for  the  first  time  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  a  statute  of  the  23d  of  February,  1786.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  this  law  holds  good  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  where  the 
male  heir  inherits  a  double  portion.  (Kent's  Commentaries, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  370.)  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  same  work.  Vol.  IV. 
pp.  1  -  22,  gives  an  historical  account  of  American  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  entail :  by  this  we  learn  that,  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Colonies  followed  the  English  law  of  entail.  Estates 
tail  were  abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. They  were  suppressed  in  New  York  in  1786,  and  have 
since  been  abolished  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Missouri.  In  Vermont,  Indiana,  Illinois,  South 
Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  entail  was  never  introduced.  Those 
States  which  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  English  law  of  entail, 
modified  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  most  aristocratic 
tendencies.  "  Our  general  principles  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment," says  Kent,  "  tend  to  favor  the  free  circulation  of  property." 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  French  reader  who  studies  the  law 
of  inheritance,  that  on  these  questions  the  French  legislation  is 
infinitely  more  democratic  even  than  the  American. 

The  American  law  makes  an  equal  division  of  the  father's 
property,  but  only  in  the  case  of  his  will  not  being  known ;  ^  for 


every  mnn,"  says  the  Uw,  "  id  the  State  of  New  Tork,  bas  entire 
liberty,  power,  and  authority  to  dispose  of  Lis  property  by  will, 
to  leave  it  entire,  or  divided  in  favor  of  any  persons  he  chooses 
as  his  heirs,  provided  he  do  not  leave  it  to  a  politics)  body  or  any 
corporation."  Tlie  French  law  obliges  the  lesiator  lo  divide  his 
property  equally,  or  nearly  so,  amoug  hia  heirs. 

Most  of  the  American  republics  still  admit  of  entails,  under 
certain  restrictions ;  but  the  Fninch  law  prohibits  entail  in  all 

If  the  social  conditiou  of  the  Americans  is  niur«  democratic 
thaa  that  of  the  French,  ibe  laws  of  ihe  latter  ai-e  the  more 
democratic  of  the  two.  This  may  be  cxplaiiiud  more  easily 
than  at  first  appears  lo  be  possible,  lu  France,  democracy  is 
still  occupied  in  the  work  of  destruction  ;  in  America,  it  reigns 
quietly  over  the  ruins  it  bos  made. 


Appendix  H.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 


ALL  the  Stales  agree  in  granting  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
age  of  twenty-oue.  In  all  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
resided  for  a  certain  time  in  the  district  where  the  vote  is  given. 
This  period  varies  from  three  months  lo  two  years. 

As  to  the  qualification, —  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  it  is 

■  I  retain  Ihia  note  onlv  aa  s  cnrioae  illaitralion  of  ihe  rapid  prognas  of 
democracv  in  ihe  United  Stales,  which,  in  Ihe  thirty  vears  ainre  this  book 
was  writtea,  hu  iwept  anay  nearly  evciy  one  of  the  limitationi  of  the  right 
of  Bofiragfi  that  are  here  ennineraicd  bj  M.  tie  TocqnCTillc.  Gencrallj  it 
may  be  said,  that,  lo  be  a  voter  now  in  anj  of  the  States,  it  ii  only  net'esaary 
to  be  iwcniy-one  veais  of  age,  lo  haTe  resided  a  short  lime  in  the  district 
where  the  vote  is  given,  and  lo  have  paid  a  lax  which  may  not  amoimt 
U  mon  than  one  or  two  dollars.  Several  of  the  Slates  do  not  require  even 
thi*  pajmeot  of  a  iax.>-Aji.  £d. 
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necessary  to  have  an  income  of  three  pounds  sterling,  or  a  capi- 
tal of  sixty  pounds. 

In  Rhode  Island,  a  man  must  possess  landed  property  to  the 
amount  of  133  dollars. 

In  Connecticut,  he  must  have  a  property  which  gives  an  in- 
come of  seventeen  dollars.  A  year  of  service  in  the  militia  also 
gives  the  elective  privilege. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  elector  must  have  a  property  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Maryland,  the  elector  must  possess  fifty 
acres  of  land. 

In  Tennessee,  he  must  possess  some  property. 

In  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  New  York,  the  only  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  is  that  of  paying  the  taxes ;  and  in  most  of  the 
States,  to  serve  in  the  militia  is  equivalent  to  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  any  man  can  vote  who  is  not 
pn  the  pauper  list 

Lastly,  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Vermont,  the  conditions  of  voting  have 
no  reference  to  the  property  of  the  elector. 

I  believe  there  is  no  other  State  beside  that  of  North  Carolina 
in  which  different  conditions  are  applied  to  voting  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  electing  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  electors 
of  tlie  former,  in  this  case,  should  possess  in  property  fifty  acres 
of  land ;  to  vote  for  the  latter,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  pay  taxes. 


Appendix  I.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  119. 

THE  small  number  of  custom-house  officers  employed  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  coast,  render 
smuggling  very  easy ;  notwithstanding,  it  is  less  practised  than 
elsewhere,  because  everybody  endeavors  to  repress  it.  In  Amer- 
ica,  there  is  no  police  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  such  accidents 


are  more  frequent  tlian  in  Enpope ;  but,  in  general,  they  ore 
more  speedily  eitingubhed,  because  the  aurrounding  population 

is  prompt  to  lend  a 


Appendix  K.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

IT  i»  incorrect  to  say  thai  centralizatiDn  was  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution  :  Uie  Kcvolution  brought  it  to  perfection, 
but  did  not  create  iL  Tlic  mania  for  centralization  and  govern- 
ment regulation;:  dales  from  the  period  when  jurists  began  to  take 
a  share  in  the  government,  in  the  lime  of  Philippe-le-Bel ;  ever 
since  this  period,  ihcy  have  been  on  the  increa-ie.  In  the  year 
1775,  M.  de  Malesherbe?,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Cour  des 
Aides,  said  to  Louis  XIV. :  — 

"  Every  corporation  and  every  community  of  citizens  retained 
the  right  of  administering  its  own  affairs,  —  a  right  which  not 
only  forms  part  of  the  primitive  constilulion  of  the  kingdom, 
but  ha?  a  still  higher  origin  ;  for  it  is  the  right  of  nature  and 
of  reason.  Nevertheless,  your  subjects.  Sire,  have  been  deprived 
of  it ;  and  we  do  not  fear  to  say  that,  in  this  respect,  your  gov- 
ernment has  fallen  into  puerile  extreme!^.  From  (lie  time  when 
powerful  miuislerM  made  it  a  political  principle  to  prevent  the 
convocation  of  a  national  assembly,  one  consequence  has  suc- 
ceeded another,  until  the  deliberations  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Tillage  are  declared  null  if  they  have  not  been  authorized  by 
the  Intendant.  Of  course,  if  the  community  has  an  expcn- 
eive  undertaking  to  carry  through,  it  must  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  sub-delegate  of  the  Intendant,  and,  consequently, 
follow  the  plan  he  proposes,  employ  his  favorite  workmen,  pay 
them  according  lo  his  pleasure ;  and  if  an  action  at  law  is 
deemed  necessary,  the  Intendant's  permission  must  be  obtained. 
The  cause  must  be  pleaded  before  this  first  tribunal,  previous  lo 
its  being  carried  into  a  public  court ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  the 
Intendant  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  inhtd>itanls,  or  if  their  adver- 
nrj  enjoys  bis  favor,  the  community  is  deprived  of  the  power 
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of  defending  its  rights.  Such  are  the  means,  Sire,  which  have 
been  exerted  to  extinguish  the  municipal  spirit  in  France,  and  to 
stifle,  if  possible,  the  opinions  of  the  citizens.  The  nation  may 
be  said  to  lie  under  an  interdict,  and  to  be  in  wardship  under 
guardians." 

What  could  be  said  more  to  the  purpose  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  Revolution  has  achieved  what  are  called  its  victories  in 
centralization  ? 

In  1789,  Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  to  one  of  his  friends : 
^  There  is  no  country  where  the  mania  for  over-governing  has 
taken  deeper  root  than  in  France,  or  been  the  source  of  greater 
mischief.'*     Letter  to  Madison,  28th  August,  1789. 

The  fact  is,  that,  for  several  centuries,  the  central  power  of 
France  has  done  everything  it  could  to  extend  central  administra- 
tion ;  it  has  acknowledged  no  other  limits  than  its  own  strength. 
The  central  power  to  which  the  Revolution  gave  birth  made 
more  rapid  advances  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  because  it  was 
stronger  and  wiser  than  they  had  been.  Louis  XIV.  committed 
the  welfare  of  the  municipal  communities  to  the  caprice  of  an 
Intendant ;  Napoleon  left  them  to  that  of  the  Minister.  The 
same  principle  governed  both,  though  its  consequences  were 
more  or  less  remote. 


Appendix  L.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

THIS  immutability  of  the  Constitution  in  France  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  laws. 
To  begin  with  the  most  important  of  all  the  laws,  —  that  which 
decides  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  what  can  be  more 
immutable  in  its  principle  than  a  political  order  founded  upon 
the  natural  succession  of  father  to  son  ?  In  1814,  Louis  XVUI. 
established  the  perpetual  law  of  hereditary  succession  in  favor 
of  his  own  family.  Those  who  regulated  the  consequences  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830  followed  his  example ;  they  merely  estab- 
lished the  perpetuity  of  the  law  in  favor  of  another  family.  In 
this  respect,  they  imitated  the  Chancellor  Maupeou,  who,  when 
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he  erected  the  new  Psrlinment  apoo  the  ruina  of  tbe  old,  looK 
care  to  declare  In  the  same  ordinance,  that  the  rights  of  the  nen 
magistrates  should  be  as  inalienable  as  those  of  their  predecessor? 
bad  been. 

The  laws  of  1830,  like  those  of  18U,  point  out  no  way  of 
chan^ng  the  Conatilution ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary 
means  of  le;!isktion  are  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
King,  the  Peers,  and  the  Deputies,  all  derive  iheir  authority  from 
the  Constitution,  these  three  powers  iiniied  cannot  fJler  a  law 
by  virtue  of  which  alone  they  govern.  Out  of  the  Constitutioii. 
they  ore  nothing :  where,  then,  could  tliey  take  their  stand  to 
effect  a  change  in  its  proviaions  ?  The  alternative  is  clear : 
either  their  efforts  are  powerless  against  the  Charter,  which  con- 
tinuee  to  exist  in  spite  of  them,  in  whii-h  case  they  only  reign  in 
the  name  of  the  Charter;  or,  they  succeed  in  changing  the 
Charter,  and  then  the  law  by  which  they  existed  being  annulled, 
they  themselves  cease  to  exist.  By  destroying  the  Charter,  they 
destroy  themselves. 

This  is  much  more  evident  in  the  laws  of  1830  than  in  those 
of  1814.  In  1814.  the  royal  prero;raiive  took  its  stand  above 
and  beyond  the  Constitution  i  but  in  1830,  it  was  avowedly  ere 
ated  by,  and  dej>endent  on,  the  Conslitulion. 

A  part,  therefore,  of  the  French  Constitution  is  immutable, 
because  it  is  united  to  the  destiny  of  a  family;  and  the  body  of 
the  Constitution  U  equally  immutable,  because  there  appear  to 
be  no  legal  means  of  changing  it. 

These  remmks  are  not  applicable  to  England.  That  country 
having  no  written  Constitution,  who  can  tell  when  its  Consti- 
tution is  changed  ? 


Appendix  M.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

THE  most  esteemed  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  agree  with  each  other  in  establishing  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament. 
Delolme  eays,  "  It  is  a  liiodamental  principle  with  the  English 
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lawyers,  that  Parliament  can  do  everything  except  making  a 


woman  a  man,  or  a  man  a  woman." 


^lackstone  expresses  himself  more  in  detail,  if  not  more  ener- 
getically, than  Delolme,  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  The  power  and  jarisdiction  of  Parliament,  says  Sir  Edward 
Coke  (4  Inst.  36),  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot 
be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bound.<.  And 
of  this  high  Court,  he  adds,  may  truly  be  said,  '  Si  antiquitatem 
species,  est  vetustissima  ;  si  dignitatem,  est  honoratissima  ;  si  ju- 
risdictionem,  est  capacissima.*  It  hath  sovereign  and  uncon- 
trollable authority  in  the  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restrain- 
ing, abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  con- 
cerning matters  of  all  possible  denominations ;  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal ;  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  criminal ;  this  being  the 
place  where  that  absolute  despotic  power  which  must,  in  all 
governments,  reside  somewhere,  is  intrusted  by  the  Constitution 
of  these  kingdoms.  All  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and 
remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws  are 
within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribnn.il.  It  ciin  n'p^ulate 
or  new-model  the  succession  to  the  Crown  ;  :is.  was  doin-  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  alter  ilie  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  instances 
in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  <'hildren.  It 
can  change  and  create  afresh  even  the  ConstitiUiun  of  the  kingihw, 
and  of  parliaments  themselves ;  as  was  done  by  liie  Act  of  L'liion 
and  the  several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  election.-.  Ir 
can,  in  short,  do  everything  that  is  not  naturally  im])ossil)le  to 
be  done ;  and,  therefore,  some  have  not  scrupled  to  call  its  ))oW(  r, 
by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament.*' 


Appendix  N.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  139. 

THERE  is  no  question  upon  which  the  American  Constitutions 
agree  more  fully  than  upon  that  of  political  jurisdiction.    All 
the  Constitutions  which  take  cognizance  of  this  matter  give  to  the 
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House  of  Representatives  the  exclusive  rigbt  of  impeachment; 
exceptiag  only  l!i<>  Conslitution  of  North  Carolina,  which  grants 
the  s&ioe  privilege  lo  grand  juries.     (Article  23.) 

Almost  all  ibe  CoDStitutiona  gire  to  the  Senuie,  or  to  the  legi.'V 
lative  body  which  occupies  its  place,  the  exclusive  right  of  trying 
the  impeadiment  and  pronouncing  judgmenL 

The  only  piinishmeats  vhich  the  political  tribunals  can  inflict 
are  removal  from  office,  and  the  interdiction  of  public  functions 
for  tlie  future.  The  Constiintion  of  Virginia  alone  enables  tbem 
to  inflict  any  kind  of  punishment. 

Tiie  crimes  which  are  subject  to  political  jurisdiction  are, —  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  (Section  4,  ArL  1) ;  in  tiiat  of  Indiana 
(Art.  3,  paragritphs  23  and  2i) ;  of  New  York  (ArL  3) ;  of  Del- 
aware (Art.  5),  —  high  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  or 
mfc^emetuiors. 

In  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  (Chap.  1,  Section  2); 
that  of  North  Carolina  (Art.  23)  ;  of  Vii^nia  (p.  252),  —  miscon- 
duct and  maladministration. 

In  the  Constitution  of  Ken  Hampshire  (p.  105),  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  maladministration. 

In  Vermont  (Chnp.  2,  Art.  24),  maladministration. 

In  South  Carolina  (Art.  5);  Kentucky  (Art.  5);  Tennessee 
(Art.  4) ;  Ohio  (An.  1,  §§  23,  24) ;  Louisiana  (Art.  5)  ;  Missis- 
sippi (ArL  5);  Alabama  (ArL  6);  Pennsylvania  (ArL  4),— 
crimes  committed  in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 

In  the  States  of  Ilhnou,  Georgia,  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  no 
particular  offences  are  specified. 


Appendix  O.  — Vol.  I.  p.  218. 

IT  is  true  that  the  powers  of  Europe  may  carry  on  maritime 
wars  against  the  Union ;  but  there  is  always  greater  facility 
and  less  danger  in  supporting  a  maritime  than  a  continental  war. 
Maritime  warfare  only  requires  one  species  of  efibrL  A  commer- 
dal  people  which  consents  to  furnish  its  government  with  the 
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necessary  funds,  is  sure  to  possess  a  fleet.  And  it  is  far  easier 
to  induce  a  nation  to  part  with  its  money,  almost  unconsciously, 
than  to  reconcile  it  to  sacrifices  of  men  and  personal  efforts. 
Moreover,  defeat  by  sea  rarely  compromises  the  existence  or  in- 
dependence of  the  people  which  endures  it 

As  for  continental  wars,  it  is  evident  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
cannot  be  formidable  in  this  way  to  the  American  Union.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  ti*ansport  and  maintain  in  America  more 
than  25,000  soldiers,  —  an  army  which  may  be  considered  to 
represent  a  nation  of  about  2,000,000  of  men.  The  most  popu- 
lous nation  of  Europe,  contending  in  this  way  against  the  Union, 
is  in  the  position  of  a  nation  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  at  war 
with  one  of  12,000,000.  Add  to  this,  that  America  has  all  its 
resources  within  reach,  whilst  the  European  is  at  4,000  miles 
distance  from  his ;  and  that  the  immensity  of  the  American 
continent  would  of  itself  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
its  conquest 


Appendix  P.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  239. 

THE  first  American  journal  appeared  in  April,  1704,  and  was 
published  at  Boston.  See  CoUeclians  of  iJie  Historical  Soci- 
ety  of  Massachusetts,  Vol.  VI.  p.  66. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  periodical  press  has 
always  been  entirely  free  in  the  American  Colonies :  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  something  like  a  censorship  and  preliminary 
security.  Consult  the  Legislative  Documents  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  14th  of  January,  1722. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  (the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  Province),  for  the  purpose  of  examining  an 
affair  relative  to  a  paper  entitled  '*  The  New  England  Courant" 
expresses  its  opinion  that  **  the  tendency  of  the  said  journal  is 
to  turn  religion  into  derision,  and  bring  it  into  contempt ;  that  it 
mentions  the  sacred  writers  in  a  profane  and  irreligious  manner : 
that  it  puts  malicious  interpretations  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  government  of  His  Ma- 
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jesly  is  insuired,  and  the  peace  and  iranqnillitr  of  the  ProTOice 
disturbed,  b]r  the  said  jonnial.  The  Commitiee  is  coDscqaently 
of  opinion  that  ih(?  printer  and  publisher,  James  Franklin,  should 
be  forbidden  to  print  and  publish  the  ^aid  jonmal  or  any  other 
vork  in  future,  n-iihout  having  previously  submitted  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province;  and  that  the  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk  should  be  commisaioned  to  require  bail 
of  the  said  James  Franklin  for  his  good  conduct  during  the 

The  suggestion  of  the  Commillee  was  adopted,  and  passed  into 
a  law  ;  but  tlie  effect  was  null,  for  the  journal  eluded  the  prohi- 
bition by  putting  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  instead  of 
James  Franklin,  al  the  bottom  of  its  columns,  and  Ihis  manceuTre  ^ 
was  supported  by  public  opinion. 


Appendix  Q.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  362. 

THE  Federal  Constitution  has  introduced  the  jury  into  the 
tribunals  of  the  Union,  just  as  the  States  had  introduced  it 
into  their  own  several  courts  ;  but  as  it  has  not  established  any 
fixed  rules  for  the  choice  of  jurors,  the  Federal  Courts  select 
ihem  from  the  ordinary  jury-list  which  each  State  makes  for  iti-elf. 
The  laws  of  the  Stales  must  therefore  be  examined  for  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  juries. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  American  principles  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  juries,  I  examined  the  laws  of  States 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and  the  following  observations 
were  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

In  America,  all  the  citizens  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise 
have  the  right  of  serving  upon  a  jury,  Tbe  great  State  of  New 
York,  however,  has  made  a  slight  difference  between  tbe  two 
privileges,  but  in  a  spirit  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  lans  of 
Prance ;  for  in  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  fewer  persons 
eligible  as  jurymen  than  there  are  electors.  It  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  tbe  rigltt  of  ftwrning  part  of  a  jury,  like  the  right  of 
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electing  representatiyes,  is  open  to  all  the  citizens ;  the  exercise 
of  this  right,  however,  is  not  put  indiscriminately  into  any  hands. 

Every  year,  a  body  of  town  or  county  magistrates  —  called 
selectmen  in  New  England,  sttpervisors  in  New  York,  trustees  in 
Ohio,  and  sheriffs  of  the  parish  in  Louisiana  —  choose  for  each 
county  a  certain  number  of  citizens  who  have  the  right  of  serving 
as  jurymen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  doing  sa 
These  magistrates,  being  themselves  elective,  excite  no  distrust : 
their  powers,  like  those  of  most  republican  magistrates,  are  very 
extensive  and  very  arbitrary,  and  they  frequently  make  use  of 
ihem,  especially  in  New  England,  to  remove  unworthy  or  incom- 
petent jurymen. 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  thus  chosen  are  transmitted  to  the 
County  Court ;  and  the  jury  who  have  to  decide  any  affair  are 
drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole  list  of  names. 

The  Americans  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  make  the 
common  people  eligible  to  the  jury,  and  to  render  the  service  as 
little  onerous  as  possible.  The  jurors  being  very  numerous,  each 
one's  turn  does  not  come  round  of^ener  than  once  in  three  years. 
The  sessions  are  held  in  the  chief  town  of  every  county,  and  the 
jury  are  indemnified  for  their  attendance  either  by  the  State  or 
the  parties  concerned.  They  receive  in  general  a  dollar  per  day, 
besides  their  travelling  expenses.  In  America,  the  being  placed 
upon  the  jury  is  looked  upon  as  a  burden,  but  it  is  a  burden  which 
is  very  supportable. 


Appendix  R.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  866. 

IF  we  attentively  examine  the  constitution  of  the  jury  in  civil 
proceedings  in  England,  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  the  ju- 
rors are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  judge.  It  is  true  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  com- 
prises the  questions  of  fact  and  of  law  in  the  same  reply.  Thus, 
a  house  is  claimed  by  Peter  as  havinpr  been  purchased  by  him ; 
this  is  the  fact  to  be  decided.  The  defendant  puts  in  a  plea  of 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  vendor :  this  is  the  legal  qiies- 
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tioD  to  be  reaolTC^.  The  jiuy  eimply  sajs  thai  the  bouse  shall 
be  delivered  to  Peter,  and  thus  decides  both  the  questiooE  of  fuct 
and  of  law. 

But,  acMtrding  to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  jurj  is  not  held  to  be  iofallible  in  civil,  as  it  is  in 
criiniDal  case^.  If  the  judge  thinks  that  their  verdict  has  made 
a  wrong  application  of  the  law,  he  ni9T  refuse  to  receive  it,  and 
send  back  the  jurj-  to  deliberate  over  again.  Even  if  the  judge 
■lions  the  verdict  to  pass  without  obsenration,  the  ca.'^e  JB  not  jet 
finally  determined  ;  there  are  still  many  modes  of  arresting  judg- 
ment. The  principal  one  consists  in  asking  ibe  court  to  set  aside 
the  verdict,  and  order  a  new  trial  before  another  jury.  It  is  true 
that  such  a  request  is  seldom  granted,  and  never  more  than 
twice:  yet  I  have  acluallj  known  this  to  happen.  See  Blacfe^^ 
stone's  Commenlariei. 


Appendix  S.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  248. 

I  FIND  in  my  travelling-journal  a  passage  which  may  serve 
to  convey  a  more  complete  notion  of  the  trials  to  which  the 
women  of  America,  who  consent  to  follow  their  husbands  into  the 
wilds,  are  often  subjected.  This  description  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  its  perfect  truth. 

"  From  time  to  time,  we  come  to  fresh  clearings  ;  all  these 
places  are  alike :  I  shall  describe  the  one  at  which  we  halted 
to-night,  since  it  will  serve  me  for  a  picture  of  all  the  others. 

"  The  bell  which  the  pioneers  hang  round  the  necks  of  their 
cattle,  in  order  to  find  them  again  in  the  woods,  announced  from 
afar  our  approach  to  a  clearing ;  and  we  soon  afterwards  heard 
the  stroke  of  the  axe.  hewing  down  the  trees  of  the  forest.  As 
we  came  nearer,  Iracea  of  destruction  marked  the  presence  of 
civilized  man  :  the  road  was  strown  with  cut  boughs  ;  trunks  of 
trees,  half  consumed  by  fire,  or  mutilated  by  the  ase,  were  s^U 
standing  in  the  track.  We  proceeded  till  we  reached  a  wood  in 
which  all  the  trees  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  struck  dead  ; 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  their  boughs  were  as  leafless  as  in  win- 
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ter ;  and,  upon  closer  examination,  we  found  tbat  a  deep  circle 
had  been  cut  through  the  bark,  which,  bj  stopping  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  soon  kills  the  tree.  We  were  informed  that  this  is 
commonly  the  first  thing  a  pioneer  does ;  as  he  cannot,  in  the 
first  year,  cut  down  all  the  trees  which  cover  his  new  domain,  he 
BOWS  Indian  com  under  their  branches,  and  puts  the  trees  to 
death  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  his  crop.  Beyond 
this  field,  at  present  imperfectly  traced  out,  —  the  first  work  of 
dvilization  in  the  desert,  —  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  cabin 
of  its  owner,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  plot  of  ground  more 
carefully  cultivated  than  the  rest,  but  where  man  was  still  waging 
unequal  warfare  with  the  forest ;  there  the  trees  were  cut  down, 
but  their  roots  were  not  removed,  and  the  trunks  still  encum- 
bered the  ground  which  they  so  recently  shaded.  Around  these 
dry  blocks,  wheat,  suckers  of  trees,  and  plants  of  every  kind, 
grow  and  intertwine  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  wild,  untutored  Na- 
ture. Amidst  this  vigorous  and  various  vegetation  stands  the« 
house  of  the  pioneer,  or,  as  they  call  it,  the  log-hotise.  Like  the 
ground  about  it,  this  rustic  dwelling  bore  marks  of  recent  and 
hasty  labor :  its  length  seemed  not  to  exceed  thirty  feet,  its  height 
fifteen ;  the  walls  as  well  as  the  roof  were  formed  of  rough  trunks 
of  trees,  between  which  a  little  moss  and  clay  had  been  inserted 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  rain. 

'^  As  night  was  coming  on,  we  determined  to  ask  the  master  of 
the  log-house  for  a  lodging.  At  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  the 
children.who  were  playing  amongst  the  scattered  branches^prang 
up,  and  ran  towards  the  house,  as  if  they  were  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  man  ;  whilst  two  large  dogs,  almost  wild,  with  ears  erect 
and  outstretched  nose,  came  growling  out  of  their  hut,  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  their  young  masters.  The  pioneer  himself  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling ;  he  looked  at  us  with 
a  rapid  and  inquisitive  glance,  made  a  sign  to  the  dogs  to  go  into 
the  house,  and  set  them  the  example,  without  betraying  either 
curiosity  or  apprehension  at  our  arrival. 

''  We  entered  the  log-house :  the  inside  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe :  it  contains  more  that  is 
superfluous,  less  that  is  necessary.  A  single  window  with  a  mus- 
lin blind ;  on  a  hearth  of  trodden  clay  an  immense  fire,  which 


_.    ..i^  luuiii,  a  rude  tabic,  willi   lens  of 
the   bark    still    upon    thein,  looking  as   if  they 
ground   on   which    they  stood ;    but  on   this  ta 
British  ware,  silver  spoons,  cracked  tea-cups, 
papers. 

« The  master  of  this  dwelling  has  the  angaL 
lank  limbs  peculiar  to  the  native  of  New  Englani 
that  this  man  was  not  bom  in  the  solitude  in 
found  him:  his  physical  constitution  suffices  to 
'  earlier  years  were  spent  in  the  midst  of  civilize 
that  he  belongs  to  that  restless,  calculating,  and  ad 
of  men,  who  do  with  the  utmost  coolness  things  < 
counted  for  by  the  ardor  of  passion,  and  who  ei 
of  savages  for  a  time,  in  order  to  conquer  and  civ 
woods. 

*^  When  the  pioneer  perceived  that  we  were  cross 
old,  he  came  to  meet  us  and  shake  hands,  as  is 
but  his  face  was  quite  unmoved  ;  he  opened  the  cc 
inquiring  what  was  going  on  in  the  world;  and  whe 
was  satisfied,  he  held  his  peace,  as  if  he  were  tire 
and  importunity  of  mankind.  When  we  question* 
turn,  he  gave  us  all  the  infonnation  we  asked ;  he 
sedulously,  but  without  eagerness,  to  nn^ 


pn^* 
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this  woman  is  in  tbe  prime  of  life ;  her  appearance  seems  supe- 
rior to  her  condition,  and  her  apparel  even  betrays  a  lingering 
taste  for  dress ;  but  her  delicate  limbs  appear  shrunken,  her 
features  are  drawn  in,  her  eye  is  mild  and  melancholy ;  her  whole 
physiognomy  bears  marks  of  religious  resignation,  a  deep  quiet 
of  all  passions,  and  some  sort  of  natural  and  tranquil  firmness, 
ready  to  meet  all  the  ills  of  life  without  fearing  and  without 
braving  them. 

^'  Her  children  cluster  about  her,  full  of  health,  turbulence,  and 
energy :  they  are  true  children  of  the  wilderness ;  their  mother 
watches  them  from  time  to  time  with  mingled  melancholy  and 
joy :  to  look  at  their  strength  and  her  languor,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  life  she  has  given  them  has  exhausted  her  own,  and  still 
she  regrets  not  what  they  have  cost  her. 

^  The  house  inhabited  by  these  emigrants  has  no  internal  par- 
tition or  lofl.  In  the  one  chamber  of  which  it  consists  the  whole 
family  is  gathered  for  the  night.  The  dwelling  is  itself  a  little 
world,  —  an  ark  of  civilization  amidst  an  ocean  of  foliage :  a  hun- 
dred steps  beyond  it  the  primeval  forest  spreads  its  shades,  and 
solitude  resumes  its  sway." 


Appendix  T.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  276. 

SETTING  aside  all  those  who  do  not  think  at  all,  and  those 
who  dare  not  say  what  they  think,  the  immense  majority  of 
the  Americans  will  still  be  found  to  appear  satisfied  with  their 
political  institutions ;  and  I  believe  they  really  are  so.  I  look 
upon  this  state  of  public  opinion  as  an  indication,  but  not  as  a 
proof,  of  the  absolute  excellence  of  American  laws.  National 
pride,  the  gratification  of  certain  ruling  passions  by  the  law,  a 
concourse  of  circumstances,  defects  which  escape  notice,  and,  more 
than  all  the  rest,  the  influence  of  a  majority  which  shuts  the 
mouth  of  all  cavillers,  may  long  perpetuate  the  delusions  of  a 
people  as  weU  as  those  of  a  man. 

Look  at  England  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.    No  na- 


J.  lie  j?anie  thing  occurred  in  France.     It  is  certa 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  great  bulk  of  the  n 
votedly  attached  to  the  form  of  government  which  t 
the  commanitj.     It  is  a  vast  error  to  suppose  that  tl 
thing  degraded  in  the  character  of  the  French  of  tha 
might  be  some  sort  of  servitude  in  France  at  tl 
assuredly  there  was  no  servile  spirit  among  the  i 
writers  of  that  age  felt  a  species  of  genuine  enthusias 
the  power  of  their  king  over  all  other  authority ;  an 
no  peasant  so  obscure  in  his  hovel  as  not  to  take  a  ] 
glory  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  die  cheerfully  with  the 
le  Roi !  **  upon  his  lips.     These  same  forms  of  loyalt; 
become  odious  to  the  French  people.    Which  are  wrc 
French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  their  descendi 
present  day  ? 

Our  judgment  of  the  laws  of  a  people,  then,  must  not 
exclusively  upon  its  inclinations,  since  those  inclmati< 
from  age  to  age ;  but  upon  more  elevated  principles  a 
general  experience.  The  love  which  a  people  may  fi 
laws  proves  only  this,  that  we  should  not  be  in  i 
change  them. 
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wbich  are  naturally  suggested  to  men  bj  a  state  of  eqaalitj,  were 
to  possess  the  mind  of  a  democratic  people,  and  to  fill  it  com- 
pletely, the  manners  of  the  nation  would  become  so  totally  op- 
posed to  military  pursuits,  that  perhaps  even  the  army  would 
eventually  acquire  a  love  of  peace,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  inter- 
est which  leads  it  to  desire  war.  Living  in  a  state  of  general 
relaxation,  the  troops  would  ultimately  think  it  better  to  rise 
without  efforts,  by  the  slow  but  commodious  advancement  of  a 
peace  establishment,  than  to  purchase  more  rapid  promotion  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  field.  With  these 
feelings,  they  would  take  up  arms  without  entliusiasm,  and  use 
them  without  energy ;  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  led  to 
meet  the  foe,  instead  of  marching  to  attack  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pacific  state  of  the  army 
would  render  it  adverse  to  revolutions  ;  for  revolutions,  and  espe- 
cially military  revolutions,  which  are  generally  very  rapid,  are 
attended  indeed  with  great  dangers,  but  not  with  protracted  toil ; 
they  gratify  ambition  at  less  cost  than  war ;  life  only  is  at  stake, 
and  the  men  of  democracies  care  less  for  their  lives  than  for  their 
comfort 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  the  freedom  and  the  tranquillity 
of  a  people  than  an  army  afraid  of  war,  because,  as  such  an  army 
no  longer  seeks  to  maintain  its  importance  and  its  influence  on 
the  field  of  battle,  it  seeks  to  assert  them  elsewhere.  Thus  it 
might  happen,  that  the  men  of  whom  a  democratic  army  consists 
should  lose  the  interests  of  citizens  without  acquiring  the  virtues 
of  soldiers ;  and  that  the  army  should  cease  to  be  fit  for  war 
without  ceasing  to  be  turbulent  I  shall  here  repeat  what  I  have 
said  in  the  text :  the  remedy  for  these  dangers  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  army,  but  in  the  country ;  a  democratic  people  which  has 
preserved  the  manliness  of  its  character  will  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  military  prowess  in  its  soldiers. 


.rtiiriv  oi  action,   but  so  > 

these  acts  lead  in  a  thousand  different  wavs  t( 
ment  of  one  great  design,  is  a  conception  of  t 
The  human  idea  of  unity  is  ahnost  always  ba 
idea  is  infinitely  froitfuL    Men  think  they  man 
ness  by  simplifying  the  means  they  use ;  but : 
of  Grod  which  is  simple,  —  his  means  are  infinite! 
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A  DEMOCRATIC  people  is  not  only  led  b 
to  oentralixe  its  government,  but  the  pass 
men  by  whom  it  is  governed  constantly  urge  it  in  t 
tion.  It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  almost  all  th< 
bitiotts  members  of  a  democratic  community  will 
ii^ly  to  extend  the  powers  of  government,  because 
at  some  time  or  other  to  wield  those  powers.  ] 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  prove  to  them  that  exi 
ration  may  be  injurious  to  the  state,  since  they  are 
for  their  own  benefit  Amongst  the  public  men  c 
there  are  hardly  any  but  men  of  great  disinteres 
treme  tnAiH/v*^*—  —  * 
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Appendix  X.  —  Vol.  H.  p.  891. 

I  HAVE  often  asked  myself  what  would  happen  if,  amidst  the 
relaxation  of  democratic  manners,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  army,  a  military  government  were  ever  to  be 
founded  amongst  any  of  the  nations  of  our  times.  I  think  that 
such  a  government  would  not  differ  much  from  the  outline  I  have 
drawn  in  the  chapter  to  which  this  note  belongs,  and  that  it  would 
retain  none  of  the  fierce  characteristics  of  a  military  oligarchy. 
I  am  persuaded  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  sort  of  fusion  would  take 
place  between  the  habits  of  official  men  and  those  of  the  mili- 
tary service.  The  administration  would  assume  something  of  a 
mihtary  character,  and  the  army  some  of  the  usages  of  the  civil 
administration.  The  result  would  be  a  regular,  clear,  exact,  and 
absolute  system  of  government;  the  people  would  become  the 
reflection  of  the  army,  and  the  community  be  drilled  like  a  gar- 
rison. 


Appendix  Y.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  895. 

IT  cannot  be  absolutely  or  generally  affirmed  that  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  present  age  is  license  or  tyranny,  anarchy  or 
despotism.  Both  are  equally  to  be  feared ;  and  the  one  may  as 
easily  proceed  as  the  other  from  the  self-same  cause,  namely,  that 
general  apathi/,  which  is  the  consequence  of  what  I  have  termed 
individualism :  it  is  because  this  apathy  exists,  that  the  executive 
government,  having  mustered  a  few  troops,  is  able  to  commit  acts 
of  oppression  one  day ;  and  the  next  day,  a  party  which  has  mus- 
tered some  thirty  men  in  its  ranks  can  also  commit  acts  of  op- 
pression. Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  found  anything  to 
last ;  and  the  causes  which  enable  them  to  succeed  easily  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  long:  they  rise  because  nothing  opposes 
them,  and  they  sink  because  nothing  supports  them.  The  proper 
object,  therefore,  of  our  most  strenuous  resistance,  is  far  less  either 
anarchy  or  desp)otism,  than  that  apathy  which  may  almost  indiffer- 
ently beget  either  the  one  or  the  other. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


A  REPORT  MADB  TO  THE  ACADEBfT  OF  THE  MORAL  AND  POLITICAL 
SCIENCES  IN  1847,  BT  M.  BE  TOGQUSYILLE. 


MCHERBULIEZ,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univer- 
•  sity  of  Geneva,  has  published  a  work  upon  the 
political  institutions  and  manners  of  his  countr}nnen,  enti- 
tled ^^  Democracy  in  Switzerland,"  and  has  presented  a 
copy  of  this  book  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  Sciences. 
I  have  thought  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated 
by  him  required  a  special  examination  of  his  work  ;  and 
I  have  undertaken  it,  believing  that  such  an  examination 
might  be  useiul. 

My  intention  is,  to  take  my  stand  entirely  beyond  the 
range  of  the  prejudices  of  the  passing '  hour,  as  it  is  proper 
to  do  in  this  assembly,  to  pass  in  silence  over  present  occur- 
rences which  do  not  concern  us,  and  to  regard,  in  Switzer- 
land, not  so  much  what  the  political  society  is  now  doing, 
as  this  society  itself,  the  laws  which  constitute  it,  their 
origin,  their  tendencies,  and  their  character.  I  hope  that 
the  picture,  though  thus  limited,  will  yet  be  worthy  of 
interest.  What  is  now  passing  in  Switzerland  *  is  not  an 
isolated  fiict ;  it  is  but  one  step  in  the  general  movement 
which  is  overturning  the  whole  edifice  of  the  old  institu- 

*  The  aathor  here  alludes  to  the  warlike  agitation  which  then  perraded 
Switzerland,  consequent  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Sondcrbund,  or  League 
of  the  Seven  Cantons.  —  Am.  Ed. 


1 

EMOCHACY  M   SWITZERLAND. 

The  spectacle  has  some  grandeur,  then, 
■e  is  a  small  one ;  above  all,  it  has  a  sin- 

Tbe  democratic  revolution  which  is  now 
r!d  has  nowhere  appeared  under  circmn- 
1  strange  and  so  complicated.  One  people, 
'eral  races,  speaking  different  languages, 
i  beliefs,  many  opposing  sects,  two  equally 
Drivileged  churches,  all  political  questions 
m  religious  disputes,  then  all  theological 
ling  in  political  movemenU,  and,  finally, 
..  the  one  very  old  and  the  other  very 
iolubly  united  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
h  is  the  spectacle  which  we  now  behold 
To  make  a.  feitbfiii  picture  of  it,  I  think 
higher  point  of  view  than  our  author  has 
xbuliez  declares  in  his  Preface,  and  I  be- 
1  is  a  very  sincere  one,  that  lie  lias  airaed 
Jiiy.     He  even  fears  ihal  the  completely 
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ment  of  the  people,  he  also  dislikes  the  dominion  of  the 
nobility.  In  religion,  a  Protestant  church  controlled  by 
the  state;  in  politics,  a  state  governed  by  an  aristocracy 
among  the  citizens,  —  such  is  the  ideal  which  our  author 
contemplates.  This  was  the  condition  of  Geneva  before 
its  latest  revolution. 

But  if  we  cannot  always  clearly  perceive  what  it  is  that 
he  prefers,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  he  thoroughly  disUkes. 
What  he  hates  is  democracy.  Wounded  in  his  opinions, 
in  his  friendships,  perhaps  in  his  interests,  by  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  which  he  describes,  he  never  speaks  of  it 
but  as  an  adversary.  Democracy  is  attacked  by  him,  not 
only  in  some  of  its  consequences,  but  even  in  its  principle. 
He  is  blind  to  its  good  qualities  and  implacable  to  its  &ults. 
Among  the  evils  which  may  result  from  it,  he  does  not 
distinguish  those  which  are  radical  and  permanent  from 
those  which  are  accidental  and  transitory,  —  what  must  be 
borne  with  because  inevitable,  from  what  is  within  our 
power  and  capable  of  amendment.  Perhaps  the  subject 
could  not  but  be  viewed  in  this  manner  by  a  man  as  deeply 
concerned  as  M.  Cherbuliez  has  been  in  the  agitations  of 
his  country.  ^  This  we  must  be  permitted  to  regret.  We 
shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  analysis,  that  Swiss  democ- 
racy has  great  need  to  be  enlightened  upon  the  imperfec- 
tion of  its  laws.  But  to  do  this  to  any  good  purpose,  the 
first  condition  is,  not  to  be  a  hater  of  democracy. 

"  Democracy  in  Switzerland  "  is  the  title  that  M.  Cher- 
buliez has  given  to  his  work.  This  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  his  opinion,  Switzerland  is  a  country  in  which 
we  can  study  the  theory  of  democracy,  and  where  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  exhibited  as  they  really  are,  or  in 
their  natural  state.  This  opinion  I  hold  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  almost  all  the  errors  of  his  book.  In  fact,  Swit- 
zerland has  been  for  fifteen  years  in  a  revolutionary  state. 
Democracy  there  is  not  so  much  a  regular  form  of  govern- 


l.\J         111.^         llllllVt* 


(litticultv  in  understandiiiir  Swiss  institution 
appear  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  should  find  it  ale 
to  explain  my  judgment  of  what  is,  without 
understand  what  has  heen. 

There  is  a  very  common  mistake  as  to  tht 
Switzerland  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  oi 
Revolution.     As  the  Swiss  had  then  been  livi 
time  under  a  republican  form  of  government 
to  imagine  that  they  were  much  nearer  thi 
nations  of  Continental  Europe  to  the  institi 
constitute,  and  the  spirit  which  animates,  mo( 
But  this  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth. 

Although  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  wa 
an  insurrection  against  the  aristocracy,  the  ( 
which  were  then  established  soon  borrowed  fi 
racy  its  customs,  its  laws,  and  even  its  opinion 
nations.  Liberty  presented  itself  to  them  onli 
form  of  privilege,  and  the  idea  of  a  universe 
existent  right  of  all  men  to  be  free,  was  as  fon 
apprehension  as  it  could  be  to  that  of  the  pi 
house  of  Austria  whom   t^«»^  ^-^ 
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excluded  from  any  participation  whatever,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  the  administration  of  the  country ;  and  moreover, 
each  Canton  had  subjects,  or  communities  existing  entirely 
under  their  control. 

These  small  societies,  to  which  a  great  convulsion  had 
given  rise,  soon  became  so  firmly  established  that  no  move- 
ment could  take  place  in  them.  The  aristocracy,  finding 
themselves  neither  urged  forward  by  the  people  nor  con- 
trolled by  a  king,  held  society  there  immovable  under  the 
old  garb  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Switzerland  remained  closed 
against  modem  ideas  of  freedom,  long  after  the  progress  of 
the  age  had  introduced  them  into  the  most  monarchical 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  principle  of  separating  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  was  admitted  by  all  publicists ;  but  it  was 
not  applied  in  Switzerland.  The  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  existed,  practically  at  least,  in  several  absolute  mon- 
archies on  the  Continent,  had  no  existence  there  either  de 
facto  or  de  jure;  the  power  of  forming  political  associa- 
tions there  was  neither  acknowledged  nor  exercised ;  and 
even  liberty  of  speech,  for  the  Swiss,  was  restrained  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  equality  of  burdens,  towards 
which  all  enlightened  governments  were  tending,  was  as 
unknown  to  them  as  the  equality  of  rights.  Industr}' 
there  labored  under  many  fetters  ;  personal  liberty  there 
had  no  legal  guaranty.  Religious  liberty,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  penetrate  even  into  the  most  orthodox  states,  had 
not  yet  dawned  upon  Switzerland.  Dissenting  churches 
were  entirely  prohibited  in  several  Cantons,  and  loaded 
with  restraints  in  all.  Differences  of  religious  profession 
were  almost  everywhere  punished  by  poUtical  disfiranchise- 
ment. 

Switzerland  was  still  in  this  condition  in  1798,  when  the 
French  Revolution  by  force  of  arms  broke  into  its  terri- 
tory.    There  it  overturned  for  a  time  the  old  institutions, 
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thcin,  was  surrendered  entirely  into  the  ha; 
ecutive   power. 

A  few  years   later,  when   the  Act   of  1 
thrown  down  together  with  its  author,  the  i 
gain  liberty  by  the  change,  but  only  lost  eqos 
where  the  old  aristocracies  resumed  the  reii 
ment,   and  brought  again   into  force   the  e 
superannuated  principles  which  had  prevaile 
revolution.     M.  Cherbuliez  truly  says,  that 
returned  nearly  to  the  same  position  where 
1798.     The  allied  monarchs  have  been  wroi 
of  imposing  this  restoration  upon  Switzerlan 
It  was  done  with  their  consent,  but  not  by  tl 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Swiss,  like  the  other  na^ 
Continent,  were  carried  away  by  that  short-liv 
versal  reaction  which  then  suddenly  re-establis 
institutions  of  society  throughout  Europe ;  and 
case,  the  restoration  was  not  effected  by  th( 
whose  interests  after  all  are  separate  from  tho8< 
privileged  classes,  but  by  those  privileged   cl 
selves,  it  was  there  more  complete,  rnnro  i>i:~J 
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in  almost  every  part  of  Switzerland  down  to  1830.  It  was 
then  that  the  new  era  of  democracy  first  opened  upon  the 
Swiss  people. 

The  object  of  this  brief  exposition  has  been,  to  cause 
two  things  to  be  clearly  understood.  The  first  is,  that 
Switzerland  is  the  country  where  the  revolution  was  more 
thorough,  and  the  restoration  which  followed  it  more  com- 
plete, than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  so  that,  institu- 
tions foreign  or  hostile  to  the  new  demands  of  the  age 
having  there  preserved  or  recovered  a  strong  hold,  the 
tendency  to  a  new  revolution  must  also  have  been  greater 
there  than  elsewhere.  The  second  is,  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  people,  down  to  our  own  day, 
have  never  had  even  the  smallest  share  in  the  government ; 
that  the  judicial  forms  which  are  the  safeguards  of  civil 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  association,  the  liberty  of  speech,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  religious  belief,  have  also 
always  been,  I  might  almost  say,  more  unknown  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  these  republics,  than  they 
could  have  been,  at  the  same  period,  to  the  subjects  of 
most  monarchies. 

These  are  the  fiicts  which  M.  Cherbuliez  often  loses  sicjht 
of,  but  which  ought  to  be  unceasingly  present  to  our  minds 
in  the  carefiil  examination  which  we  are  now  to  make  of 
the  institutions  which  Switzerland  has  established. 

All  the  world  knows  that,  in  Switzerland,  the  sover- 
eignty is  divided  into  parts;  on  the  one  hand  is  the 
Federal  power,  and  on  the  other,  the  governments  of  the 
Cantons.  M.  Cherbuliez  begins  with  the  consideration  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  Cantons ;  and  he  is  right,  for 
in  them  is  the  real  government  of  the  community.  I  shall 
follow  him  in  this  respect,  and  shall  first  consider  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Cantons.  All  these  constitutions,  at 
present,  are  democratic  ;  but  democracy  does  not  show 
itself  in  all  of  them  under  the  same  features.     In  a  major- 


1   shall   take   tlie  liberty  not  to  follow  tl 
verv'  interesting  examination  which  he  ha 
democracies ;  and  this  for  several  reasons. 
Cantons  which  live  under  a  pure  democrac; 
great  part  in  history,  and  may  still  play  a  c 
in  pditics,  a  study  of  them  would  be  rath( 
useful.     Pure  democracy  is  a  &ct  almost 
modem  world,  and  very  rare  even  in  Swit 
only  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  population  ar 
this  manner.     Moreover,  it  is  a  transitory  fo 
sufficiently  known  that,  even  in  the  Swiss  C 
the  people  have  the  best  preserved  the  exer 
a  representative  body  still  exists,  upon  whoc 
part  the  business  of  government.     Now  it  i 
in  studying   the  recent  history  of  Switzerl 
affairs  which  are  managed  by  the  whole  peof 
ally  diminishing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  th 
directed  by  their  representatives  are  every  d 
in  number  and  variety.    Thus  the  principle  o: 
racy  is  losing  ground  which   the  opposite 
The  one  insensiblv  become*  ♦^'^ 
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If  principles  should  be  introduced  under  its  reign  which 
are  foreign  or  hostile  to  it,  very  soon  it  infuses  itself  into 
them,  and  if  it  cannot  shut  out  their  action  altogether,  it 
appropriates  them  and  assimilates  them  to  itself.  The 
Middle  Ages  succeeded  at  last  in  shaping  democratic  lib- 
erty itself  into  an  aristocratic  form.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  republican  laws,  by  the  side  of  universal  suffrage 
itself,  were  placed  religious  dogmas,  opinions,  sentiments, 
customs,  associations,  families,  which  kept  the  real  power 
beyond  the  action  of  the  people.  The  petty  govern- 
ments of  the  Swiss  Cantons  must  be  regarded  as  the  last, 
though  the  respectable,  relics  of  an  age  which  has  passed 
away. 

On  the  contrary,  the  representative  democracies  of 
Switzerland  are  the  true  progeny  of  the  spirit  of  modem 
times.  All  of  them  are  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  preced- 
ing aristocratic  state  of  society ;  all  emanate  from  the  single 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  all  have  made 
almost  the  same  application  of  it  in  their  laws.  We  shall 
see  that  these  laws  are  very  imperfect,  and  this  fact  alone 
would  suffice  to  indicate,  in  the  silence  of  history,  that 
democracy,  and  even  liberty,  in  Switzerland,  have  neither 
age  nor  experience  in  their  favor. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that,  even  in  the  representative 
democracies  of  Switzerland,  the  people  have  kept  in  their 
own  hands  the  direct  exercise  of  a  portion  of  their  power. 
In  some  Cantons,  after  the  principal  laws  have  received  the 
assent  of  the  legislature,  they  must  still  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  people.  Hence,  in  these 
special  cases,  the  representative  degenerates  into  the  pure 
form  of  democracy.  In  almost  all  the  Cantons,  the  people 
must  be  consulted  from  time  to  time,  usually  at  short  in- 
tervals, to  know  whether  they  wish  to  modify  or  to  main- 
tain the  constitution.  All  the  laws  are  thus  made  to  waver 
at  once,  and  at  frequently  recurring  periods. 
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!  authority  which  the  people  have  not  re- 
|)wn  hands  ia  confided  to  a  single  assentbiy, 
uid  under  tlieir  observation.  In 
l.he  legislature  divided  into  two  branches ; 
isu  of  a  single  body ;  not  only  its  move- 
Idelayud  by  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
I  another  assembly,  but  it»  wishes  do  not  find 
e  of  a  prolonged  deliberation.  The  dis- 
veneral  laws  Is  subject  to  certain  formalities, 
;  but  tliii  most  important  resolutions, 
;  of  decrees,  may  be  proposed,  discussed, 
noment.  The  decrees  cause  the  second- 
inforeseen,  as  rapid,  and  as  irresistible  in 
las  the  passions  of  a  multitudo. 

i  legislature,  tliere  is  no  resisting  power, 
ind,  above  all,  the  relative  independence, 
:,  administrative,  and  judicial  authorities 
established.  In  none  of  the  Cantons  are 
s  of  the  executive  power  choscp  directly 
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materials  of  the  judicial  power  that  the  Swiss  democracy 
suffers.  M.  Cherbuliez  remarks  this  defect,  but  does  not 
place  stress  enough  upon  it  in  my  opinion.  He  does  not 
seem  perfectly  to  understand,  that  it  is  the  judicial  power 
in  democracies  which  is  destined  to  be  at  the  same  time  a 
barrier  and  a  safeguard  for  the  power  of  the  people. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  a  modem  idea. 
The  Middle  Ages  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  or,  at 
most,  had  formed  only  a  very  obscure  conception  of  it.  It 
may  be  said,  that,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  executive 
and  judicial  functions  were  at  first  joined  together ;  even  in 
France,  where,  by  a  happy  exception,  the  administration 
of  justice  had  at  an  early  period  a  very  vigorous  separate 
existence,  we  are  still  able  to  affirm  that  the  division  of  the 
two  powers  remained  very  incomplete.  It  was  not,  it  is 
true,  the  administration  which  retained  judicial  power  in 
its  own  hands,  but  it  was  the  judiciary  which  exercised  in 
part  administrative  functions.  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  has  most  completely 
confounded  judicial  with  political  authority,  making  the 
former  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  very  idea  which  we  have  of  the  judiciary,  that 
free  impartial  power  which  is  interposed  between  all  in- 
terests and  all  authorities,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  all  a 
respect  for  the  law,  has  never  been  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  Swiss,  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood  by  them. 

The  new  constitutions  have  undoubtedly  given  to  the 
legal  tribunals  a  more  distinct  place  than  that  which  they 
occupied  in  the  old  division  of  power,  but  not  a  more  in- 
dependent position.  The  inferior  judges  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  subject  to  a  re-election.  The  supreme  court 
of  each  Canton  is  appointed,  not  by  the  executive,  but  by 
the  legislative  power,  and  thus  its  members  have  no  security 
against  the  daily  caprices  of  the  majority.     Not  only  do 
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the  people,  or  the  sssembiT  which  represents  the  people, 
choose  the  judges,  bat  do  restraint  b  unpaged  npon  their 
dioice.  In  general,  no  qualifications  are  required.  The 
jtii%e,  moreover.  A  dfDple  executor  of  ibe  Uw.  has  no  right 
to  inquire  wheth^^r  this  law  is  conlbnnable  to  the  canstiln- 
tion.  In  truthjt is themajoritritself  which judges,emp1oy- 
ing  the  jndician,-  only  as  its  organ.  In  Switzerland,  too, 
the  judicial  authority,  even  if  it  had  received  &om  the  law 
the  independence  and  the  Hghb;  which  are  essential  to  it, 
would  still  find  great  difficulty  in  exercising  its  fiinctiotis, 
for  it  is  a  power  resting  upon  tradition  and  opinion,  and 
needing  to  be  fortified  by  judicial  ideas  and  manners. 

I  could  easilv  expose  tlie  d^ects  which  are  foond  in  the 
institutions  that  I  have  just  dc«cril>ed,  and  prove  thai  they 
all  tend  to  render  the  government  of  the  people  irregular 
in  its  action,  precipitate  in  its  resolutions,  and  t\Tannical  in 
its  acts.  But  this  would  carry  me  too  tar.  I  shall  confine 
iDj-aelf  to  bringing  out  the  contrast  between  these  laws  and 
those  which  have  been  established  in  a  democratic  society 
which  is  older,  more  peaceable,  and  more  prosperous.  M. 
Cherbuliez  thinks  that  the  imperfect  institutions  which  the 
Swiss  Cantons  possess  are  the  only  ones  which  are  natural 
to  a  democracy,  or  are  even  compatible  with  it.  The  com- 
parison which  I  am  about  to  make  will  prove  the  contrarv. 
and  will  show  hnw  it  has  been  possible  elsewhere,  aided  by 
more  experience,  more  art,  and  greater  wisdom,  to  deduce 
different  results  firom  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  I  shall  take  for  an  example  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  alone  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
whole  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  as  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the 
principle  of  government  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
exercised  through  universal  suffrage.  But  the  people 
there  exercise  their  authority  only  for  a  single  day,  in  the 
choice  of  their  delegates.     In  no  case  do  they  habitually 
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keep  in  their  own  hands  any  portion  whatever  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  or  judicial  authority.  They  make  choice 
of  those  who  are  to  govern  in  their  name,  and  then  abdi- 
cate their  power  till  the  next  election. 

Although  the  laws  are  subject  to  change,  their  foundation 
is  fixed.  The  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  subjects 
ing  the  constitution,  as  in  Switzerland,  to  successive  and 
periodical  revisions,  which,  as  they  come  roimd  or  are 
looked  forward  to,  keep  the  community  in  constant  sus- 
pense. When  a  new  want  is  felt,  the  legislature  decide 
that  a  modification  of  the  constitution  has  become  neces- 
sarv,  and  the  following  legislature  effects  it. 

Although  the  legislative  authority  cannot,  any  more  than 
in  Switzerland,  shake  off  the  directing  power  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  resist  its  caprices.  No 
proposition  can  become  a  law  till  it  has  been  subjected  to 
examination  by  two  legislative  bodies.  These  two  portions 
of  the  legislature  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  and  com- 
posed  of  the  same  elements ;  both  emanate  equally  from  the 
people,  but  do  not  represent  the  people  exactly  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  office  of  the  one  is  to  follow  the  daily  impres- 
sions, that  of  the  other  to  obey  the  habitual  instincts  and 
permanent  inclinations,  of  the  community. 

In  New  York,  the  division  of  the  powers  of  government 
exists  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in  reality.  The  execu- 
tive authority  is  exercised,  not  by  a  number  of  persons,  but 
by  one  man,  who  alone  is  responsible  for  it,  and  exercises 
with  decision  and  firmness  its  rights  and  prerogatives. 
Chosen  by  the  people,  he  is  not,  as  in  Switzerland,  the 
creature  and  the  agent  of  the  legislature ;  he  stands  beside 
it  as  its  equal,  representing  equally,  though  in  a  different 
sphere,  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  they  both  act.  He 
draws  his  strength  from  the  same  source  whence  they 
derive  theirs.  He  has  not  only  the  name  of  the  executive 
power,  but  he  exercises  its  natural  and  legitimate  preroga- 
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lie  commander-iii-cliief  of  tlie  mQitary  force, 
ts  principal   officers  ;    he  nominales   several 
functionaries  of  the  State ;  he  exercises  the 
m  ;    tlie  veto  which  he  can  oppose  to  the 
lie   legislature,    though  not  absolute,  is  still 
hough   the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
btedly  much  less  powerful  than  a  conslitu- 
Europe,  at  least  he  is  inhnitely  more  so  than 
1  in  Switzerland. 

pecially  in  the  organization  of  the  judicial 
difference  becomes  striking, 
ilthough  he  emanates  from  the  people  and  is 
n  them,  is  still  a  power  to  which  the  people 
subject.       The  judiciary  tliere  occupies  this 
;ition  in  respect  to  its  origin,  its  pennanence, 
,  and  especially  in  relation  to  public  manners 

■s  of  the  higher  tribunals  are  not  chosen,  as 
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least,  to  respect  it  so  long  as  it  exists.  He  does  not  guide, 
but  he  restrains  and  keeps  within  certain  bounds,  the  action 
of  the  community.  The  judiciary,  which  hardly  exists  in 
Switzerland,  is  the  true  moderator  of  the  American  democ- 
rasy. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  constitution,  even  in  its  smallest 
details,  and  we  shall  not  find  in  it  an  atom  of  aristocracy ; 
—  nothing  that  resembles  a  class  or  a  privilege,  but  every- 
where the  same  rights,  one  spirit  animating  all  the  insti- 
tutions, and  no  conflictuig  tendencies;  the  principle  of 
democracy  pervades  and  governs  all  things.  And  yet 
these  governments,  so  completely  democratic,  have  a  far 
more  solid  foundation,  a  more  peaceable  aspect,  and  much 
more  regular  movements,  tlian  the  democratic  governments 
of  Switzerland. 

It  is  allowable  to  say,  that  this  comes  in  part  from  the 
difference  of  the  laws.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  I  have  just  described,  are  so  contrived  as  to 
balance  and  remedy  the  natural  defects  of  democracy, 
while  the  Swiss  institutions  wliich  I  liave  portrayed  seem 
made  for  the  very  purpose  of  enhancing  them.  Here  they 
restrain  the  people,  there  they  incite  them.  In  America, 
the  fear  was  lest  they  should  be  tyrannical ;  while  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  only  desire  seems  to  have  been  to  render  them 
irresistible. 

I  would  not  exaggerate  the  influence  which  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  laws  may  exert  upon  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 
I  know  that  there  are  other  causes,  more  general  and  more 
deeply-seated,  to  which  must  chiefly  be  attributed  the  great 
events  of  this  world.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
institutions  of  government  have  a  certain  virtue  which  is 
peculiar  to  them,  and  that,  in  themselves  alone,  they  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  prosperity  or  the  misery  of  society. 

If,  instead  of  absolutely  condemning  almost  all  the  laws 
of  his  country,  M.  CherbuUez  had  pointed  out  wherein 
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they  are  faulty,  and  how  they  might  be  improved  without 
altering  the  principle  on  which  they  rest,  he  would  have 
written  a  book  more  worthy  of  postei-ity,  and  more  nsetiil 
to  his  eontemporaria. 

After  showing  how  democracy  works  in  the  Cantons, 
the  autlior  inquirea  into  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon 
the  Confederacy  itself.  Before  following  hira  In  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  do  what  lie  has  left  undone,  and 
clearlv  indicate  what  the  Federal  government  is,  how  it  is 
organized  in  theory  and  in  fact,  and  how  it  operates. 

It  will  be  proper  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  Swiss  Confederation  nished  to  make  a  federal 
constitution,  or  only  to  establish  a  league ;  in  other  words, 
if  they  intended  to  sacrifice  a  jiortion  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Cantons,  or  not  to  alienate  any  part  of  it,  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  Cantons  are  forbidden  to  exercise  sev- 
eral rights  which  ore  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  that  these 
are  permanently  conceded  to  the  Federal  government,  and 
esjiecially  if  we  reflect  that  they  have  determined  the  will 
of  the  majority  to  be  the  law  upon  the  questions  thus  sui> 
rendered  to  their  government,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
legislators  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  desired  to  establish  a 
true  federal  constitution,  and  not  a  simple  league.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  have  concerted  measures  very 
ill  for  success  in  this  undertaking.  I  do  not  liesitate  to 
avow  my  own  opinion,  that  the  Federal  constitution  of 
Switzerland  is  the  most  imperfect  of  all  the  institutions  of 
thb  sort  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  world.  One 
would  think,  on  reading  it,  that  we  had  gone  back  quite  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  cannot  be  too  much  astonished 
to  leam,  that  this  confused  and  imperfect  work  is  the 
product  of  an  age  so  well  informed  and  so  rich  in  experi- 
ence as  our  own,* 

■  It  mnst  not  be  for(n>IleD  thai  all  this  was  niiiicii  in  1847,  aad  before  tliu 
raacdoD  from  ihe  Berolatiotl  of  1S4S  had  brought  al«uc  a  refoim  of  tlie 
old  Federal  compact. 
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It  is  often  alleged,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  Com- 
pact restricted  altogether  too  much  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
federation ;  tliat  it  left  outside  of  the  action  of  the  Federal 
government  certain  objects,  essentially  national  in  character, 
which  it  would  naturally  belong  to  the  Diet  to  regulate,  — 
such,  for  example,  as  tlie  administration  of  the  post-office 
and  the  mails,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  coining  of  money ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  Federal 
power  has  been  attributed  to  the  small  number  of  functions 
which  have  been  confided  to  its  manacrement. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  Compact  has  denied  to  the  Fed- 
eral authority  several  of  the  powers  which  naturally,  and 
even  necessarily,  belong  to  this  government.  But  it  is  not 
here  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  cause  of  the  weakness 
of  this  authority,  since  the  rights  which  the  Compact  has 
given  it  would  suffice,  if  it  could  use  them,  soon  to  acquire 
all  those  which  are  now  wanting. 

The  Diet  can  collect  troops,  levy  money,  declare  war, 
make  peace,  conclude  treaties  of  commerce,  and  appoint 
ambassadors.  The  constitutions  of  the  Cantons,  and  the 
great  principles  of  equality  before  the  law,  are  placed  under 
its  protection ;  which  would  enable  it,  in  case  of  need,  to 
interfere  in  all  local  affairs.  Duties  upon  imports,  tolls 
upon  roads,  &c.,  are  regulated  by  the  Diet,  so  that  it  is 
authorized  to  direct  or  control  the  great  pubUc  works. 
Finally,  the  fourth  article  of  the  Compact  says,  the  Diet 
takes  all  measures  necessary  far  the  security  of  Smtzerhmd^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad^  —  which  gives  it  the  power  of 
doing  anything. 

The  strongest  federal  governments  have  not  had  greater 
prerogatives ;  and,  far  from  thinking  that  the  powers  of  the 
central  government  in  Switzerland  are  too  restricted,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  their  limits  are  not  carefully  enough 
determined. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that,  with  such  great  privileges,  the 
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goTemment  of  the  Confederation  usually  has  so  little 
power?  The  reason  is  a  rery  simple  one:  it  is  becaose 
the  Compact  has  not  furnished  the  means  of  accomplishing 
what  lias  actually  been  granted  to  it.  namely,  lite  ri^ht  to 
ray  that  certain  things  ought  to  be  done.  Never  was  a 
government  more  completely  redaced  to  inaction  and  im- 
potence through  the  imperfection  of  its  organs. 

It  belongs  to  the  essence  of  a  federal  government  to  act, 
not  in  the  name  of  the  people,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
states  of  which  the  confederation  is  composed.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  conatitnlion  would  immediately  cease  to  be 
federal.  Hence  it  results,  among  other  necessary  and  in- 
evitable consequences,  that  federal  governments  are  habitu- 
ally less  darini:  in  their  resolutions,  and  slower  in  their 
movements,  than  others. 

Most  legislators  of  confederations  have  endeavored,  by 
the  aid  of  more  or  less  ingenious  contrivances,  into  an  ex- 
amination of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  enter,  to  correct  in 
part  this  natural  vice  of  the  federal  system.  The  Swiss 
have  rendered  it  vastly  more  obvious  than  anywhere  else, 
through  the  special  forms  which  they  have  adopted.  In 
their  case,  not  merely  do  the  members  of  the  Diet  act  only 
in  the  name  of  the  different  Cantons  which  they  represent, 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not  take  any  resolution 
which  has  not  been  foreseen  or  approved  bv  these  Cantons. 
Hardly  anything  is  left  to  their  free  will ;  even;'  one  of  them 
believes  himself  bound  by  an  imperative  mandate  imposed 
beforehand  ;  so  that  the  Diet  is  a  deliberative  assembly, 
where,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  nothing  left  for  delibera- 
tion, and  where  the  members  speak,  not  before  those  who 
are  to  adopt  the  resolution,  but  before  those  who  have  only 
the  right  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  Diet  is  a  govern- 
ment which  determines  nothing  of  itself,  but  only  realizes 
what  twenty-two  other  governments  have  separately  deter- 
mined,—  a  government  which,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
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events,  can  decide  notliing,  foresee  nothing,  provide  for 
nothing.  No  combination  could  be  imagined  which  would 
be  better  fitted  to  increase  the  natural  inactivity  of  the 
Federal  government,  or  to  change  its  weakness  into  a  sort 
of  senile  incapacity. 

There  are  yet  many  other  causes  which,  independently 
of  the  vices  inherent  in  all  federal  constitutions,  explain  the 
habitual  impotence  of  the  government  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. 

Not  only  has  the  Confederation  a  weak  government,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  it  has  no  government  of  its  own.  The 
constitution,  in  this  respect,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
world.  At  its  head  are  rulers  who  do  not  represent  the 
Confederation.  The  members  of  the  Directory,  who  consti- 
tute the  executive  authority  of  Switzerland,  are  not  chosen 
by  the  Diet,  still  less  by  the  Helvetic  people ;  it  is  a 
government  of  chance,  which  the  Confederation  borrows 
every  tw^o  years  from  Berne,  from  Zurich,  or  from  Lu- 
cerne. This  Directory,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  Can- 
ton to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  Canton,  becomes,  in  addition 
to  its  main  function,  the  head  and  the  arm  of  the  whole 
country.  Certainly,  this  may  pass  for  one  of  the  greatest 
political  curiosities  which  the  history  of  human  laws  affords. 
The  results  of  such  an  arrangement  are  always  deplora- 
ble, and  often  very  extraordinary.  For  example,  nothing 
could  be  more  strange  than  what  happened  in  1839.  That 
year  the  Diet  was  sitting  at  Zurich,  and  the  Confederation 
had  for  its  governing  body  the  Directory  of  the  state  of 
Zurich.  A  revolution  took  place  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich, 
where  a  popular  insurrection  overturned  the  constituted 
authorities.  The  Diet  immediately  found  itself  without  a 
President,  and  the  federal  life  remained  suspended,  till  it 
pleased  the  Canton  to  institute  for  itself  other  laws  and 
other  rulers.  The  people  of  Zurich,  by  changing  their 
local  administration,  had  decapitated  Switzerland  without 
wishing  it. 
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Even  if  the  Confederation  had  an  executive  anthoriiT  of 
its  own,  its  goTeramcnt  would  still  be  poirerless  to  com- 
pel obfdienc-e,  from  the  want  of  any  direct  and  immediate 
action  upon  the  citizens.  This  canse  of  weakness  is  more 
fertile  in  itself  alone  than  all  the  oih«?ra  put  leather ;  but 
in  order  that  it  may  be  well  undentood,  ne  most  do  more 
tlian  merely  indicate  it. 

A  federal  g'nemment  mar  have  a  verj-  limited  sphere 
of  action,  and  yet  be  strong.  If,  in  this  narrow  sphere,  it 
can  act  of  itself,  without  inter^'ention,  as  ordinan-  govern- 
ments do  in  tiie  nnlimited  sphere  in  which  thev  move;  if 
it  lias  its  own  functionaries,  who  address  themselves  di- 
rectly to  every  citizen,  its  own  tribunals,  who  compel  every 
cilizen  to  submit  to  its  Inws.  —  it  easily  obt^ns  obedience, 
because  it  has  never  anything  to  fear  but  the  resistance  of 
individuals,  and  as  all  obstacles  which  are  raised  against  it 
terminate  in  lawsuits. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  federal  government  may  have  a 
very  large  field  of  action,  and  yet  possess  only  a  very  weak 
and  verj'  precarious  authority,  if,  instead  of  addressing 
itself  individually  to  the  citizens,  it  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  pro\incial  governments ;  for  if  these  resist, 
the  federal  power  immediately  finds  itself  at  variance,  not 
so  much  with  a  subject,  as  with  a  rival,  from  whom  it  can 
obtain  redress  only  by  war. 

The  strength  of  a  federal  government,  then,  consists 
much  less  in  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it, 
than  in  the  greater  or  less  ability  which  it  has  of  exercising 
them  through  its  own  agents.  It  is  always  strong  when  it 
can  command  the  citizens ;  it  is  always  weak  when  it  can 
issue  its  commands  only  to  the  local  governments.  The 
history  of  confederations  affords  examples  of  both  systems. 
But  in  no  confederation  that  I  know  of  has  the  central 
authority  been  so  entirely  deprived  of  all  means  of  action 
npon  the  citizens,  as  in  Switzerland.     There  is  not,  so  to 
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speak,  one  of  its  powers  which  the  Federal  government 
there  can  exercise  of  itself;  there  are  no  functionaries  who 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  it,  no  tribunals  which  repre- 
sent exclusively  its  sovereignty.  One  would  say  it  was  a 
being  to  whom  some  power  had  given  life,  but  had  de- 
prived it  of  any  organs. 

Such  is  the  Federal  constitution  as  it  is  determined  by 
the  Compact.  Now  let  us  consider,  in  a  few  words,  with 
tlie  author  of  the  book  which  we  are  analyzing,  what  in- 
fluence is  exercised  upon  it  by  democracy.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  democratic  revolutions  which  have  succes- 
sively changed  almost  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Cantons 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  had  a  great  influence 
also  upon  the  Federal  government ;  but  this  influence  has 
been  exercised  in  two  entirely  opposite  directions.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  have  a  complete  view  of  this  double  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  effect  of  the  democratic  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  several  Cantons  has  been,  to  give  to  the 
local  authorities  more  activity  and  more  power.  The  new 
governments  created  by  these  revolutions,  resting  upon  the 
people  and  incited  by  them,  found  in  themselves,  all  at  once, 
greater  strength  and  a  higher  idea  of  their  strength,  than 
could  be  manifested  by  the  governments  which  they  had 
overturned.  And  as  a  similar  renovation  was  not  accom- 
plished at  the  same  time  in  the  Federal  government,  the 
result  which  ought  to  have  been  expected,  and  which  actu- 
ally followed,  was,  that  the  latter  found  itself  weaker,  in 
comparison  with  the  former,  than  it  had  previously  been. 
Provincial  pride,  the  instinct  of  local  independence,  impa- 
tience of  any  control  in  the  internal  affairs  of  each  Canton, 
jealousy  of  a  central  and  supreme  authority,  are  all  feelings 
which  have  waxed  stronger  since  the  establishment  of  de- 
mocracy ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said,  that 
democracy  has  weakened  the  already  feeble  power  of  the 
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Confederation,  and  lias  rendered  its  daily  and  haldtnal  task 
more  laborious  and  more  difficult. 

But  in  other  respects,  it  has  given  it  an  energy,  and, 
BO  to  speak,  an  existence,  which  it  never  before  possessed. 

The  establishment  of  democratic  institutions  in  Switzer- 
laod  has  brought  about  two  things  entirely  new.  Every 
Canton  formerly  liad  its  si'parafe  interests  and  separate  in- 
clinations. The  accession  of  democracy  has  divided  all  the 
Swiss,  to  whatever  Cantons  they  belonged,  into  two  parties, 
the  one  favorable  to  democratic  principles,  the  other  op- 
posed to  them.  It  has  created  common  interests  and  com- 
mon passions,  which  have  fcit  the  need,  in  order  to  satisfy 
themselves,  of  a  general  and  common  power,  which  should 
extend  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  country.  Tlie 
Federal  government  thus  obtained,  for  the  first  time,  a 
great  aid  which  it  has  always  wanted  ;  it  has  been  able  to 
rest  upon  a  party;  —  a  source  of  strength  which  is  dan- 
gerous, but  indispensable  in  free  countries,  where,  wltliout 
it, -the  government  can  hardly  do  anything. 

At  the  same  time  that  democracy  divided  Switzerland 
into  two  parties,  it  arrayed  Switzerland  in  one  of  the  great 
parties  which  divide  the  world  ;  it  created  for  it  a  foreign 
policy ;  as  it  gave  the  country  natural  allies,  it  also  created 
for  it  necessary  enemies ;  it  caused  the  nation  to  feel  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  government,  in  order  to  cultivate  and 
restrain  the  former,  to  guard  against  and  repel  the  latter. 
It  caused  a  local  pubhc  spirit  to  give  place  to  a  national 
public  spirit. 

Such  are  the  direct  effects  by  which  democracy  fortified 
the  national  government.  The  indirect  infiuence  which  it 
has  exercised,  and  will  exercise,  in  the  long  run,  is  not  less 
imporlanL  The  opposition  and  the  difiiculties  which  a  fed- 
era]  government  meets  with  are  greater  and  more  various 
in  proportion  as  the  confederate  communities  are  more  dis- 
similar in  their  inscitations,  their  sentiments,  their  usages, 
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and  their  opinions.  Similarity  of  interests  is  even  less  im- 
portant than  that  resemblance  of  the  laws,  the  opinions, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  which  makes  the 
task  of  the  government  of  the  American  Union  so  easy. 
It  may  even  be  said,  that  the  strange  weakness  of  the  old 
Federal  government  in  Switzerland  was  principally  due  to 
the  prodigious  difference  and  singular  opposition  which 
existed  between  the  characters,  the  opinions,  and  the  laws 
of  the  various  communities  which  it  had  to  govern.  To 
keep  under  the  same  direction,  and  to  embrace  within  the 
same  political  system,  people  who  are  naturally  so  far  apart 
and  so  unlike  each  other,  was  a  most  laborious  undertaking. 
A  government  for  better  constituted  and  more  skilfiilly 
organized  would  not  have  succeeded  in  such  an  endeavor. 
The  effect  of  the  democratic  revolution  which  is  taking 
place  in  Switzerland  is,  to  cause  certain  institutions,  certain 
maxims  of  government,  certain  similar  ideas,  to  prevail 
successively  in  all  the  Cantons.  If  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion enhances  in  the  Cantons  their  spirit  of  independence 
of  the  central  power,  on  the  other  hand  it  facilitates  the 
action  of  that  power ;  it  takes  away,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  causes  of  opposition,  and,  without  giving  the  Cantonal 
governments  any  stronger  desire  to  obey  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, it  makes  obedience  to  its  commands  infinitely 
easier. 

We  ought  to  study  with  great  care  the  two  contrary 
effects  which  I  have  described,  in  order  to  understand  the 
present  state,  and  to  foresee  the  impending  condition,  of  the 
country.  It  is  by  paying  attention  to  only  one  of  these  two 
tendencies,  that  some  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  accession  of  democracy  in  the  governments  of  the  Can- 
tons will  produce,  as  its  immediate  result,  an  easy  extension 
of  the  legislative  sphere  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
will  concentrate  in  its  hands  the  ordinary  direction  of  local 
afiairs ;  in  a  word,  that  it  will  modify  the  whole  economy 
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<»f  tlie  Compact  by  increasing  the  centralization  of  aflairs. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that,  for  a  long  time, 
such  a  revolution  will  meet  with  far  more  obstacles  than  is 
generally  imaijiiied.  The  present  governments  of  the  Can- 
tons will  show  no  more  inclination  than  tlietr  predecessors 
for  a  revolution  of  this  sort,  and  they  will  do  all  they  can 
to  prevent  its  accomplishment. 

And  yet  I  believe  that,  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  tlie 
Federal  government  is  destined,  in  the  long  run,  to  acquire 
greater  power.  In  this  respect,  laws  will  not  iavor  it  so 
much  as  other  circumstances.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  very 
visibly  increase  its  prerogatives,  but  it  will  make  a  different 
and  more  fi-equent  use  of  them.  It  will  become  greater  in 
feet,  it  will  remain  the  same  in  theory ;  its  power  wili  be 
developed  rather  by  the  interpretation,  than  by  the  altera- 
tion, of  the  Compact ;  and  its  authoritv  will  preponderate 
over  all  others,  before  it  has  become  capable  of  governing 
Switzerland. 

It  may  also  be  foreseen,  that  the  very  persons  who,  up  to 
the  present  time,  have  been  the  most  opposed  to  the  regular 
extension  of  the  Federal  authority,  will  soon  be  induced  to 
favor  it,  either  to  escape  the  intermittent  pressure  of  a 
power  so  ill-organized,  or  to  protect  themselves  agiunst  the 
heavier  and  more  imminent  tyranny  of  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

But  it  is  certain  that,  for  the  inture,  whatever  modifica- 
tions may  be  made  in  the  letter  of  the  Compact,  the  Federal 
constitution  of  Switzerland  is  thoroughly  and  irrevocably 
changed.  The  Confederation  has  changed  its  nature.  It 
has  become  a  new  thing  in  Europe ;  an  energetic  policy 
has  succeeded  to  its  fonner  one  of  inertness  and  neutrality ; 
its  existence,  from  being  purely  municipal,  l^a  become 
national,  —  an  existence  which  is  grander,  but  more  labori- 
ous, more  agitated,  and  more  uncertain. 


SPEECH  OF  M.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE 


IN  THE  CHAUBER  OF  DEPUTIES,  JANUARY  27,  1848,  IN  THE  DEBATE  ON  THE 
PROPOSED  ANSWER  TO  AN  ADDRESS  FROM  THE  THRONE.* 


MY  intention,  gentlemen,  is  not  to  continue  the  par- 
ticular discussion  which  has  been  begun.  I  think 
the  subject  will  be  taken  up  again  to  better  advantage 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
prisons.  My  object  in  taking  the  floor  is  a  more  general 
one. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  Address,  which  is  now 
under  discussion,  naturally  invites  the  Chamber  to  take  a 
general  view  of  our  whole  internal  policy,  and  especially 
of  that  aspect  of  our  home  politics  which  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  made  the  subject  of  an  amendment,  by  my  hon- 
orable friend,  M.  Billault.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Address  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Chamber. 

I  may  be  deceived,  gentlemen,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 

*  In  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  this  work,  the 
author  thooght  himself  entitled  to  say,  that  the  Bcvolution  of  184S  had  not 
taken  him  by  surprise.  Our  readers  will  thank  us,  then,  for  inserting  here, 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  a  report  of  the  speech  made  by  him  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  just  one  month  before  the  fearful  outbreak  of  the 
Rerolution  of  1S4S.  In  this  remarkable  speech,  with  great  precision  and 
truly  prophetic  forecast,  qualities  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  thorough 
study  that  he  had  made  of  modem  democracy,  the  great  publicist  foretold, 
not  only  the  imminence  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  social  and  economical, 
rather  than  political,  character  which  it  was  at  once  to  manifest.  —  NoU  hy 
the  French  ptAUsher. 
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tlie  present  state  of  things,  the  present  state  of  opinion,  tlie 
present  state  of  people's  minds  in  France,  is  such  as  to 
create  alann  and  distress.  For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely 
declare  that,  for  the  first  time  for  fifteen  years,  I  feel  a 
special  dread  of  tiie  future  ;  and  what  proves  to  me  that 
I  am  right,  is  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  impression.  ] 
believe  I  may  appeal  to  all  wlio  hear  me,  and  all  will 
answer,  that,  in  the  districts  which  they  represent,  a  similar 
impression  exists  ;  that  a  peculiar  uneasiness,  an  undefined 
dread,  pervades  the  minds  of  men  ;  tliat.  for  the  first  time 
perhaps  for  sixteen  years,  the  sentiment,  the  instinct,  of 
instability,  that  sentiment  which  is  the  precursor  of  revo- 
lutions, which  often  announces  and  sometimes  produces 
them,  that  this  sentiment  exists  in  the  country  to  a  very 
grave  degree. 

If  I  perfectly  understood  what  was  said  the  other  day  in 
conclusion  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Cabinet  them- 
selves admit  the  reality  of  the  impression  of  which  I  speak  ; 
but  he  attributes  it  to  certain  special  causes,  to  certain 
recent  accidental  events  in  political  life  which  have  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  men,  and  to  words  which  have  roused 
their  passions. 

Gentlemen,  by  attributing  the  admitted  evil  to  the 
causes  thus  indicated,  I  fear  that  they  impute  it  not  to 
the  disease  itself,  but  only  to  its  symptoms.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  convinced  that  the  malady  is  not  there ;  it  is 
more  general  and  more  deeply  seated.  This  disease,  which 
must  be  cnred,  cost  what  it  may,  and  which,  believe  me, 
will  sweep  us  all  away,  —  understand  me !  all,  if  we  do 
not  beware,  —  is  the  present  condition  of  the  public  mind 
and  of  public  morals.  Here  lies  the  complaint ;  it  is  to 
this  point  that  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention.  I  believe 
that  the  public  morals,  the  public  mind,  are  in  a  dangerous 
condition ;  and  I  believe,  too,  that  the  government  have 
contributed,  and  contributed   in  the   gravest  manner,  to 
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increase  the  danger.  This  is  what  has  made  me  rise  to 
speak. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  attentively  consider  the  class  who 
govern,  the  class  who  have  political  rights,  and  then  turn 
to  those  who  are  governed,  I  am  troubled  and  appalled  by 
what  I  see  in  both.  And,  to  speak  first  of  those  whom  I 
have  called  the  class  who  govern,  —  (observe  that  I  use 
these  words  in  their  most  general  acceptation,  —  I  speak  not 
merely  of  the  middle  classes,  but  of  all  citizens,  in  what^ 
ever  position  they  may  be,  who  possess  and  exercise  polit- 
ical rights,)  —  I  say,  then,  that  I  am  troubled  and  appalled 
by  what  is  manifest  in  the  governing  class.  What  I  see 
there,  gentlemen,  I  can  express  in  a  word.  Public  morals 
are  degraded  there,  —  they  are  already  deeply  degraded ; 
they  are  degraded  there  more  and  more  every  day ;  com- 
mon opinions,  sentiments,  and  ideas  are  there  giving  place 
every  day,  more  and  more,  to  individual  interests,  private 
aims,  and  motives  borrowed  from  private  life  and  private 
ambition. 

I  do  not  intend  to  compel  the  Chamber  to  expatiate  any 
more  than  is  necessary  upon  these  sad  details ;  I  will  only 
address  myself  to  my  opponents  themselves,  to  my  fellow- 
members  of  the  ministerial  majority.  I  entreat  them  to 
make  for  theiivown  use  a  sort  of  statistical  review  of  the 
electoral  colleges  which  have  made  them  their  deputies  in 
this  place.  Let  them  form  a  first  class  of  those  who  have 
voted  for  them,  not  from  political  opinions,  but  from  sen- 
timents of  private  friendship  or  good  neighborhood.  In  a 
second  class  let  them  put  those  who  vote  for  them,  not 
from  any  motive  of  public  or  common  interest,  but  for 
purely  local  purposes.  To  this  second  category  let  them 
finally  add  a  third,  consisting  of  those  who  vote  for  them 
fi*om  motives  of  exclusively  private  interest ;  and  I  ask  them 
if  those  who  remain  are  very  numerous,  —  I  ask  them  if 
those  who  vote  from  disinterested  public  sentiment,  led  by 
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opinion  or  public  feeling,  if  these  form  the  majority  of  the 
Toters  who  have  conferred  upon  them  t!ie  office  of  Deputy. 
I  am  sure  tliat  ihey  must  answer  in  the  negative.  I  will 
venture  also  to  ask  of  them,  if,  to  their  certain  knowledge, 
for  five  years,  ten  years,  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  those 
who  vote  for  ihem  from  motives  of  personal  and  private 
interest  has  not  been  continually  increasing,  and  the  nnm- 
ber  of  those  who  vote  from  poUtical  opinion  continually 
decreasing.  Finally,  let  them  say  if.  around  them,  under 
their  own  eyes,  there  has  not  been  establishing  itself,  ty 
degrees,  in  public  opinion  a  kind  of  singular  toleration 
for  the  facts  of  which  I  speak ;  if,  by  degrees,  a  kind  of 
low  and  vulpir  morality  is  not  created,  according  to  which 
the  man  who  po^isesses  political  rights  owes  it  to  himself,  ' 
owes  it  to  his  children,  to  his  wife,  to  his  relations,  to  make 
a  personal  use  of  these  rights  to  fiirther  their  interests ;  and 
if  this  is  not  gradually  rising  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  a  lather  of  a  family,  —  if  this  new 
morahty,  unknown  in  the  grander  periods  of  our  history-, 
unknown  at  the  beginning  of  our  Revolution,  is  not  de- 
veloping itself  more  and  more,  and  every  clay  gaining 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men.     I  ask  them  this. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  amount  to,  except  a  continuous 
and  profound  degradation,  a  depravation  Siore  and  more 
complete  of  the  public  morals  ? 

And  if,  turning  from  public  to  private  life,  I  consider 
what  is  passing, — if  I  pay  attention  to  all  that  you  have  wit- 
nessed, especially  during  the  last  year,  to  all  those  notorious 
scandals,  all  those  crimes,  all  those  misdemeanors,  all  those 
offences,  all  those  extraordinary  vices,  which  every  circum- 
stance has  seemed  to  bring  to  light  in  all  quarters,  and 
which  every  judicial  investigation  reveals,  —  if  I  attend  to 
all  thb,  have  I  not  cause  to  be  appalled  ?  Am  I  not  en- 
titled to  say,  that  not  only  our  pubhc,  but  our  private 
morals,  are  becoming  more  and  more  depraved  ? 
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And  observe  that  I  do  not  say  this  from  a  moralist's 
point  of  view,  but  that  I  speak  firom  a  political  motive. 
Do  you  know  what  is  the  general,  efficient,  deeply-seated 
cause,  why  private  morals  are  degraded?  It  is  because 
public  morals  have  first  become  depraved.  It  is  because 
pure  morality  does  not  govern  the  principal  actions  of  life, 
that  it  does  not  descend  to  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  because 
private  interest  has  taken  the  place  of  disinterested  senti- 
ment in  public  action,  that  selfishness  has  become  the  law 
in  private  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  morality,  the 
one  for  politics,  and  the  other  for  private  life.  Certainly, 
if  what  is  passing  around  us  really  is  what  I  see  it  to  be, 
never  was  the  falsity  of  such  an  assertion  proved  in  a  more 
striking  and  unhappy  manner  than  in  our  own  day.  Yes, 
I  believe  that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  our  private  morals 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  trouble  and  alarm  all  good  citizens, 
and  that  this  change  proceeds  in  great  part  from  what  is 
coming  to  pass  in  our  public  morals.    (^Marks  of  diBBent.^ 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  not  believe  me  on  this 
point,  you  will  at  least  believe  the  general  impression  of 
Europe.  I  think  I  am  as  well  informed  as  any  person  in 
this  Chamber  of  what  is  said  and  published  about  us  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  I  assure  you,  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  that  I  am  not  only  saddened,  but  profoundly 
distressed,  at  what  I  hear  and  read  every  day ;  I  am  dis- 
tressed when  I  see  the  advantage  which  is  taken  against  ns 
from  the  facts  of  which  I  speak,  the  exaggerated  conse- 
quences that  are  deduced  from  them  against  the  whole 
nation,  against  the  entire  national  character.  I  am  dis- 
tressed when  I  see  how  much  the  power  of  France  is 
gradually  weakened  in  the  world ;  I  am  distressed  when  I 
see  that  not  only  the  moral  power  of  France,  but  the  power 
of  her  principles,  her  ideas,  and  her  sentiments,  is  en- 
feebled. 
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France  was  Uie  first  to  throw  into  the  world,  amid  the 
thunders  of  her  first  He  volution,  dogmas  which  have 
subsequently  become  tlie  regenerating  principles  of  all 
modern  societies.  This  has  been  her  glory ;  it  is  the  most 
precious  portion  of  her  history.  Now  it  is  these  very 
principles  wlilch  our  example  at  the  present  day  is  de- 
priving of  forct;.  The  application  which  we  seem  to  make 
of  them  in  our  own  case  leads  tlie  world  to  doubt  their 
trutli,  Europe,  which  is  watching  us,  begins  to  ask  if  we 
were  right  or  wrong ;  she  asks  if  it  is  true,  what  we  have 
60  often  affirmed,  that  we  are  leading  the  nations  of  the 
world  towaril.s  a  happier  and  more  prosperous  future,  or 
whether  we  are  not  dragging  them  down  after  us  into 
moral  degradation  and  ruin.  This,  gentlemen,  Ls  what  is 
causing  me  most  grief  in  the  spectacle  which  we  are  offer- 
ing to  the  world.  It  not  only  injures  us,  but  it  injures  our 
principles,  it  injures  our  cause,  it  injures  this  intellectual 
country  to  which,  for  my  own  part,  as  a  Frenchman,  I  am 
more  attached  than  to  the  material  and  physical  country 
which  is  before  our  eyes. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  spectacle  which  we  are  offering  pro- 
duces such  an  effect  when  seen  from  afar,  when  viewed 
from  the  confines  of  Europe,  what  effect  do  you  think  it  is 
producing  in  France  itself,  ujion  those  classes  who  have  no 
political  rights,  and  who,  from  the  midst  of  tlie  political  in- 
action to  which  they  are  condemned  by  our  laws,  behold 
us  alone  acting  upon  the  grand  theatre  on  which  we  are 
placed  ?  What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  produced  on 
them  by  such  a  spectacle  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  appalled  by  it.  Some  say  there 
is  no  danger,  because  there  is  no  insurrection ;  they  say 
that,  as  there  is  no  material  disorder  on  the  surface  of 
society,  revolution  is  still  fer  distant 

Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  are 
deceived.     Undoubtedly  the  disorder  does  not  yet  appear 
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in  overt  acts,  but  it  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Look  at  what  is  passing  among  the  working 
classes,  though  at  present,  I  own,  they  are  tranquil.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  not  agitated  by  political  passions  prop- 
erly so  called,  as  much  as  they  formerly  were ;  but  do  you 
not  see  that  the  agitation  among  them  is  no  longer  political, 
but  social  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  there  are  gradually  dif- 
fiised  among  them  opinions  and  ideas,  which  do  not  tend 
merely  to  overturn  such  and  such  laws,  this  or  that  minis- 
try, this  or  that  government  even,  but  to  subvert  society 
itself,  and  to  shake  the  very  foundations  on  which  it  now 
rests  ?  Do  you  not  know  what  they  are  every  day  talking 
about  ?  Do  you  not  hear  them  incessantly  declare,  that  all 
who  are  above  them  are  incapable  and  unworthy  to  gov- 
ern,—  tliat  the  present  distribution  of  wealth  is  unjust, 
and  that  property  does  not  rest  upon  any  equitable  basis  ? 
And  do  you  not  believe  tliat,  when  such  opinions  have 
taken  root,  when  they  are  almost  universally  diffused, 
when  they  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  they  must  bring  about  sooner  or  later — I  know 
not  when,  I  know  not  how  —  but  they  must  bring  about 
sooner  or  later  the  most  fearful  revolutions  ? 

This,  gentlemen,  is  my  profound  conviction.  I  believe 
we  are  at  tlie  present  moment  slumbering  upon  a  volcano. 
(^Murmurs,^     I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  it. 

Now,  permit  me  to  inquire  before  you,  in  a  few  words, 
but  with  truth  and  perfect  sincerity,  who  are  the  true 
authors,  the  principal  authors,  of  the  evil  which  I  have  just 
endeavored  to  describe. 

I  know  very  well  that  evils  such  as  I  have  just  spoken 
of  do  not  all  flow,  perhaps  do  not  even  principally  flow, 
from  the  action  of  governments.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
long  revolutions,  which  have  so  often  heaved  and  shaken 
the  ground  of  this  country,  must  have  left  a  singular  insta- 
bility in  the  minds  of  men.     I  know  very  well  that,  in 
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the  passions  and  excitements  of  party,  certain  secondary  but 
considerable  causes  may  be  found,  which  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  deplorable  phenomenon  which  I  have  just  made 
known  to  you ;  but  I  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  part 
which  the  power  of  government  plays  in  this  worlds 
af&irs,  not  to  be  convinced  that,  when  a  great  eril  is  pro- 
duced in  society, — a  great  political  evil,  a  great  moral  evil, 
—  the  government  is  largely  responsible  for  it. 

What  has  the  government  done,  then,  to  produce  the 
evil  which  1  lia\e  just  described  to  you ?  What  has  it  done* 
to  bring  about  this  deeply  seated  disorder,  first  in  public, 
and  Ihon  in  private  morals  ?  How  has  it  contributed  to 
this  result? 

I  believe  it  can  be  said,  without  wounding  anybody, 
that  the  government  has  again,  especially  during  these 
latter  years,  seized  upon  larger  rights,  a  greater  influence, 
more  considerable  and  more  various  prerogatives,  than  it 
had  possessed  at  any  other  epoch.  It  has  become  infinitely 
greater  tlian  could  ever  have  been  imagined,  not  only  by 
those  who  gave,  but  by  those  who  received,  it  in  1830.  It 
may  be  atlirmed,  on  the  other  liand,  that  the  principle  of 
liberty  has  been  less  developed  than  any  one  could  then 
have  expected.  I  pass  no  judgment  on  the  fact  itself;  I 
look  only  at  its  consequences.  If  a  result  so  singular  and 
so  unexpected,  so  strange  a  turn  of  human  affairs,  has  baf- 
fled some  bad  passions,  some  guilty  hopes,  do  you  not 
believe  that,  on  witnessing  it,  many  noble  sentiments, 
many  disinterested  aspirations,  have  become  extinct, — that 
there  has  followed  from  it,  in  many  honest  hearts,  an  aban- 
donment of  all  political  hopes  as  illusions,  and  a  real  de- 
pression of  soul? 

But  it  is  especially  the  manner  in  which  this  result  has 
been  produced,  the  underhand,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  this  end  has  been  ob- 
tained, which  has  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  public  morality. 
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It  is  by  seizing  again  upon  the  old  prerogatives  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  abolished  by  the  Revolution  of  July, 
by  reviving  old  powers  which  seemed  to  have  been  an- 
nulled, by  restoring  to  vigor  old  laws  which  people  thought 
had  been  abrogated,  by  applying  new  laws  to  purposes  for 
which  they  were  not  enacted, — it  is  by  all  these  underhand 
means,  by  this  skilful  and  patient  management,  that  the 
government  has  at  last  obtained  more  power,  more  activity 
and  influence,  than  it  ever  before  possessed  in  France. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  what  the  government  has  done,  and 
particularly  what  the  present  ministry  have  done.  And 
think  you  that  this  manner,  which  I  have  just  called 
imderhand  and  surreptitious,  of  recovering  power  by  de- 
grees, of  taking  it  as  it  were  by  surprise,  by  using  other 
means  than  those  which  the  constitution  had  granted, — 
think  you  that  this  strange  spectacle  of  adroitness  and 
skilful  management,  held  up  before  the  world  for  several 
years,  on  so  vast  a  theatre,  to  a  whole  nation  which  is  look- 
ing on,  —  think  you  that  this  spectacle  has  been  such  as  to 
improve  the  public  morals  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  profoundly  convinced  of  the  con- 
trwry,  I  would  not  attribute  to  my  opponents  dishonorable 
motives  which  they  have  not  entertained ;  I  will  admit,  if 
you  wish,  that,  in  making  use  of  the  means  which  I  censure, 
they  thought  they  were  submitting  to  a  necessary  evil,  — 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  end  concealed  from  them  the 
danger  and  the  immorality  of  the  means.  I  am  willing  to 
believe  all  this ;  but  does  this  make  the  means  any  the  less 
dangerous?  Thev  believe  that  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  powers  of 
government  was  necessary ;  —  be  it  so  I  that  they  have  not 
made  it  to  promote  their  own  interests ;  —  I  am  willing  to 
believe  it !  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  thev  have  effected 
it  by  means  which  the  public  morality  disavows ;  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  they  have  effected  it  by  taking  men,  not 
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by  their  honest  side,  tut  by  their  bad  side,  —  by  their  pas- 
sions, by  their  weakness,  by  their  interests,  often  by  their 
vices.  Hence  it  is,  that,  while  having  perhaps  an  honest 
pnrpose,  they  have  done  things  which  were  not  honest. 
And  in  order  to  do  these  things,  it  was  necessary  to  call  to 
their  side,  to  honor  with  their  favor,  to  introduce  into  their 
daily  company,  men  who  desired  from  the  power  thai  was 
confided  to  them  only  the  gross  satisfaction  of  their  private 
interests ;  they  have  tlius  granted  a  sort  of  premium  to  im- 
morality and  vice. 

I  will  cite  but  one  example  to  show  what  I  mean  ;  it  is 
that  of  the  minister,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  who 
was  called  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  allhongh  all 
France,  as  well  as  his  colleagues,  knew  already  tliat  he  was 
unworthy  to  sit  there ;  wlio  left  the  Cabinet,  because  this 
unworthiness  became  too  notorious,  and  was  tlien  placed 
—  where  ?  On  the  highest  bench  of  the  legal  tribunals, 
whence  he  was  soon  obliged  to  descend  to  take  his  stand  at 
the  bar  as  a  criminal  under  prosecution. 

As  for  me,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  regard  this  as  an  isolated 
feet ;  I  consider  it  as  the  symptom  of  a  general  malady,  the 
most  striking  example  of  a  whole  scheme  of  policy ;  by 
walking  in  the  ways  which  you  had  chosen,  you  had  need 
of  such  men. 

Bui  it  is  especially  through  the  abuse  of  government  in- 
fluence, to  which  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  had 
recourse,  that  the  moral  evil  of  wliich  I  was  speaking  has 
been  diffused  and  generalized,  and  has  pervaded  the  coun- 
try. It  is  here  tliat  you  have  acted,  directly  and  without 
intervention,  upon  public  morality,  no  longer  by  examples, 
but  by  acts.  I  do  not  wish  in  this  respect  to  place  the 
ministers  in  a  worse  position  than  tliey  really  occupy ;  I 
know  well  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  an  immense 
temptation ;  I  know  well,  that  at  no  time,  in  no  country, 
has  a  government  ever  been  exposed  to  a  similar  one,  —  that 
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nowhere  has  power  had  in  its  hands  so  many  means  of  cor- 
ruption, nowhere  had  before  it  a  political  class  so  limited  in 
number,  and  standing  so  much  in  want  of  manj  things, 
that  the  facility  of  acting  upon  it  by  corruption  appeared 
greater,  or  the  desire  of  so  acting  upon  it  more  irresistible. 
I  admit,  then,  that  it  is  not  by  a  premeditated  desire  of  act- 
ing upon  men  through  their  private  interests  only,  as  if 
tliis  were  the  single  chord  in  their  hearts  which  could  be 
made  to  vibrate,  that  the  ministry  have  done  this  great 
evil ;  I  know  well  that  they  have  been  hurried  down  an  in- 
clined plane,  on  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  hold  their 
ground ;  I  know  all  that.  The  only  thing  that  I  reproach 
them  with  is,  that  of  having  placed  themselves  there,  of 
having  put  themselves  in  a  position  where,  in  order  to  gov- 
ern, they  found  it  necessary  to  appeal,  not  to  opinions,  to 
sentiments,  to  general  ideas,  but  to  private  interests.  Once 
embarked  in  this  boat,  I  hold  it  for  certain  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  wishes,  whatever  their  desire  to  turn 
back,  a  fatality  urged  thera,  and  must  have  urged  them, 
constantly  farther  and  farther  on,  to  every  position  which 
they  have  since  occupied.  But  one  thing  was  wanting  for 
this  result,  —  that  they  should  continue  to  live.  Just  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  point  where  I  just  now  placed 
them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  exist  eight  years,  in  order 
to  do  all  which  we  have  seen  that  they  have  done,  in  order 
not  only  to  use  all  the  immoral  means  of  government  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  but  to  exhaust  them. 

It  was  this  fatality  which  first  made  them  increase 
beyond  bounds  the  niunber  of  offices ;  which  then,  when 
these  failed  them,  induced  them  to  divide,  and,  so  to  speak, 
to  break  up  into  fractions,  in  order  to  have  a  larger  num- 
ber, if  not  the  offices,  at  least  the  emoluments,  as  has  been 
done  in  all  the  bureaux  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  It 
was  this  same  necessity  which,  when,  in  spite  of  this  man- 
agement, places  and  salaries  were  again  wanted,  caused 
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them,  as  we  saw  the  other  day  in  Petit'3  case,  to  create 
vacancies  artificially,  and  by  underhand  means,  in  places 
wliicli  had  been  already  filled, 

Tiie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  told  us  many  times, 
that  the  opposition  was  unjust  in  its  attacks,  and  that  the 
accusations  it  had  directed  against  him  were  violent,  un- 
fuunded,  and  false.  But  I  put  the  question  to  him  directly, 
has  the  opposition  ever,  in  its  worst  moments,  accused  hiin 
of  what  has  lliis  day  been  proved?  The  opposition  has 
certainly  uttered  grave  reproaches, —  excessive  reproaches, 
jwrhaps,  but  I  know  not ;  —  but  it  has  never  accused  him 
of  doing  what  he  has  recently  himself  confessed  that  he  had 
done. 

And  for  my  own  part,  I  declare  that  not  only  have  I 
never  accused  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  these 
things,  but  never  had  I  even  suspected  him  of  them. 
Never,  never  would  I  have  believed,  on  hearing  him  sup- 
port from  this  place,  with  a  marvellous  command  of  lan- 
guage, the  claims  of  morality  in  politics,  —  on  hearing  him 
hold  such  language,  wliith  made  me,  in  spite  of  my  opposi- 
tion, proud  of  my  country,  —  assuredly  I  would  never  have 
believed  that  what  has  happened  was  possible ;  I  should 
have  believed  that  I  was  wanting  not  only  to  him,  but  still 
more  to  myself,  if  I  had  supposed  what  was  nevertheless 
the  truth.  Shall  I  believe,  as  was  said  the  other  day,  that, 
when  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  held  this  fine  and 
noble  language,  he  was  not  saying  what  he  thought?  As 
for  me,  I  will  not  go  so  fiir;  I  believe  that  the  instinct,  the 
taste,  of  the  Minister  was  to  act  differently  from  what  he 
has  done.  But  he  has  been  pushed  on,  drawn  away  in 
spite  of  himself,  deprived  of  his  own  will,  so  to  speak,  by 
that  sort  of  political  and  ministerial  fatality  which  he  has 
imposed  upon  himself,  and  which  I  just  now  portrayed. 

He  asked  the  other  day,  what  there  was  so  grave  in  the 
&ct  which  he  called  a  petty  fact.     What  there  is  so  grave 
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in  it  is  that  it  should  be  imputed  to  you, — that  it  should  be 
you,  you,  of  all  the  politicians  perhaps  in  this  Chamber,  who 
by  your  language  had  given  the  least  cause  to  think  that 
you  had  committed  acts  of  this  sort,  —  that  it  is  you  who 
should  be  convicted  of  it. 

And  if  this  act,  if  this  spectacle  is  of  a  nature  to  make 
a  profound  and  painful  impression,  a  deplorable  one  for 
moraUty  in  general,  what  impression  do  you  not  suppose 
it  will  make  upon  the  particular  morality  of  the  agents 
of  government  ?  There  is  a  comparison  which  appeared 
singularly  striking  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  facts. 

Three  years  ago,  a  functionary  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  high  functionary,  differed  in  political 
opinion  from  the  Minister  upon  one  point.  He  did  not 
express  his  dissent  in  an  obtrusive  manner,  but  he  silently 
voted.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  the  official  company  of  a 
man  who  did  not  think  precisely  as  he  did ;  he  dismisses 
him,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  h€  expels  him  from  office. 

And  now,  behold  another  agent,  placed  not  so  high  in 
the  scale,  but  nearer  to  the  person  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  commits  the  acts  which  you  know  of.  At 
first,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  deny  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  them  ;  he  has  since  denied  it ;  I  admit 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  ignorant  of  them.  But  if  he  can 
deny  any  knowledge  of  these 'fects  when  they  occurred,  at 
least  he  cannot  deny  that  they  did  take  place,  and  that  he 
now  knows  them  ;  they  are  certain.  Here  there  is  no 
longer  question  concerning  a  difference  of  political  opinion 
between  you  and  this  agent ;  the  question  relates  to  a 
moral  disagreement,  to  what  most  intimately  concerns  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  man  ;  it  is  not  only  the  Minister 
who  is  here  compromised,  observe  it  well,  it  is  the  man. 
You,  who  have  not  been  able  to  allow  a  difference  of  politi- 
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cal  opinion  more  or  less  important  between  you  and  an 
lionorable  raaii  who  had  only  voted  against  you,  you  find 
no  blame  —  nay,  more,  you  find  recomponst'  —  for  the 
functionary  who,  even  if  he  has  not  carried  out  your  own 
thought,  has  unworthily  compromised  you,  lias  certainly 
placed  you  in  the  most  serious  and  painfiil  position  in  which 
you  liave  ever  been  since  you  first  entered  ]>oliUcal  life. 
You  retain  this  functionary,  —  much  more,  you  recom- 
pense, you  lion  or  him. 

^Vliat  do  you  wish  people  should  think  of  it  ?  How  do 
you  suppose  they  can  refrain  from  drawing  one  of  these  two 
conclusions : — cither  that  you  have  a  singular  partiality  for 
this  class  of  differences  of  opinion,  or  that  you  are  no  longer 
free  to  punish  them  ?  I  defy  you,  in  spite  of  tlie  immense 
talent  which  I  acknowledge  you  to  possess.  I  di'fy  you  to 
escape  from  this  alternative.  If  the  man  of  whom  I  speak 
'las  reallv  acted  in  spite  of  you,  why  do  you  keep  him  near 
you  ?  If  you  keep  him  near  you,  if  you  reward  him,  if  you 
refuse  to  censure  him,  even  in  the  lightest  degree,  we  must 
necessarily  draw  the  con  elusion*  that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

But  let  us  admit  that  I  am  mistaken  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  great  evil  of  which  I  was  speaking ;  let  us 
admit,  for  a  moment,  that,  in  fact,  the  government  in 
genera]  and  the  cabinet  in  particular  are  in  no  wise  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  evil  itself,  gentlemen,  is  it  any  the  less 
immense  ?  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  our  country,  to  ourselves, 
to  make  tlie  most  energetic  and  persevering  efforts  to  over- 
come it  ?  I  was  just  now  telling  you  that  tliis  evil  would 
bring  about,  sooner  or  later,  —  I  know  not  how,  I  know 
not  whence  it  will  corae,  —  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  most  serious  revolution  in  the  country.  Be  sure 
of  it. 

When  I  begin  to  inquire  what  was  the  real  efficient 
cause,  which,  at  various  times,  at  different  epochs,  among 
different  nations,  has  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  classes 
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which  held  the  government,  I  find  indeed  this  or  that 
event,  this  or  that  man,  this  or  that  accident  or  superficial 
cause ;  but  believe  me,  the  real  cause,  the  efficient  cause, 
which  has  made  men  lose  power,  is  that  they  had  become 
unworthv  to  hold  it. 

Consider,  gentlemen,  the  old  French  monarchy ;  it  was 
stronger  than  you  are,  stronger  by  its  origin ;  it  was  sup- 
ported better  than  you  are  by  ancient  usages,  by  ancestral 
manners,  bv  venerable  creeds ;  it  was  stronger  than  von 
are,  and  yet  it  was  prostrated  in  the  dust.  And  why  did  it 
fiill  ?  Think  vou  that  it  was  the  action  of  this  or  that  man, 
the  deficit  in  the  finances,  the  oath  in  the  tennis-court, 
Lafayette,  Mirabeau?  No,  gentlemen.  There  was  a 
more  real  and  deeply-seated  cause,  and  this  cause  was, 
that  the  class  which  then  formed  the  government,  through 
its  indifference,  its  selfishness,  and  its  vices,  had  become 
unable  and  unworthy  to  govern.     This  was  the  true  cause. 

Oh  !  if  it  is  right  to  have  our  minds  engrossed  by  patri- 
otic solicitude  at  all  times,  how  much  more  incumbent  is  it 
upon  us  to  be  thus  anxious  at  the  present  hour  !  Are  yon 
not  aware,  bv  a  sort  of  instinctive  intuition  that  vou  can- 
not  analyze,  but  which  is  certain,  that  the  ground  is  heav- 
ing anew  in  Europe?  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  air  is 
already  stirred  by  the  coming  gust  of  a  revolution  ?  This 
movement  in  the  air,  one  knows  not  what  produces  it,  or 
whence  it  comes,  or  what  it  will  sweep  away  ;  but  is  it  at 
such  a  moment  that  you  remain  passive  spectators  of  what 
it  is  not  too  strong  a  phrase  to  call  the  degradation  of  the 
public  morals? 

I  speak  without  bitterness ;  I  speak  even,  as  I  believe, 
without  party  spirit ;  I  am  attacking  men  against  whom  I 
have  no  personal  animosity ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the 
country  what  is  my  profound  and  settled  conviction.  My 
profound  and  settled  conviction  is,  that  the  public  morals 
are  becoming  corrupt,  and  that  this  public  corruption  will 
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brinn  upon  you,  in  a  short  time,  perhaps  at  an  hour  which 
is  already  at  hand,  a  new  revolution.  Does  the  life  of 
kings  hang  bv  a  thread  which  is  thicker  or  more  difficult 
to  break  tlwn  that  of  other  men  ?  Do  you  know  what 
may  happen  in  France  within  a  year,  within  a  month,  per- 
haps within  a  day-  You  know  not;  but  what  you  do 
know  is.  that  the  tempest  is  on  the  horizon,  that  it  is 
mounting  oier  your  heads.  Will  you  allow  it  lo  bnrst 
upon  you  unawares? 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  not  to  do  so;  I  do  not  demand,  . 
entreat ;  1  would  willingly  bend  my  knees  before  you.  so 
real  and  serious  do  1  hold  the  danger  to  be.  so  truly  do  I 
believe  thai  pointing  it  out  is  not  having  t 
empty  rhetorical  form.  Yes,  tlie  danger  is  great  I  Guard 
against  it,  whilst  there  is  yet  time;  avert  the  calamity  by 
energetic  measures  ;  attack  not  merely  its  symptoms,  but 
the  malady  itself. 

Changes  in  our  system  of  laws  have  been  mentioned.  I 
am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  these  changes  are  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary ;  thus,  I  believe  in  the  utility  of 
electoral  reform,  in  the  urgency  of  parliamentary  reform. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  fbohsh  enough  not  to  know,  that 
it  is  not  laws  alone  which  shape  the  destiny  of  nations.  No, 
it  is  not  the  mechanism  of  the  laws  which  produces  the 
great  events  of  this  world ;  that  which  regulates  events  is 
the  spirit  of  the  government.  Keep  the  laws,  if  you  will ; 
although  I  believe  it  will  be  very  wrong  in  you  to  do  so,  yel 
keep  them  ;  retain  even  the  men,  if  that  pleases  you,  and, 
for  my  own  part.  I  will  offer  no  opposition  to  your  doing 
so ;  but  for  God"s  sake,  change  the  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  I  repeat  it,  that  spirit  is  leading  you  to  destmo 
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THE  family  of  Clerel,  from  which  M.  de  Tocqueville 
was  descended,  belongs  to  the  nobility  of  France, 
and  has  been  established  for  centuries  in  that  peninsula, 
forming  the  modem  department  of  La  Manche,  which 
projects  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  into  the  English 
Channel,  and  has  Cherbourg  at  its  extremity.  Here  they 
possessed  with  seignorial  rights  the  village  and  lands  of 
Tocqueville,  whence  they  derived  their  territorial  designa- 
tion. The  title  of  Count,  formally  bestowed  by  Louis 
XVIII.  on  the  fether  of  Alexis,  was  only  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  ancient  distinction.  The  chateau  that  formed 
the  family  residence  consisted  at  first  of  a  huge  stone 
tower,  now  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  enlarged  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  appending  to  it  a  quadrangle,  that 
served  both  for  the  residence  of  the  family  and  for  farm 
buildings.  An  old  "  feudal  weathercock  "  surmounted  the 
great  tower ;  and  a  large  dove-cot,  now  tenantless,  still 
marks  the  ancient  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  keep 
his  pigeons  at  the  expense  of  his  peasantry.  "A  stain 
over  the  door  indicates  the  spot  from  which  the  Revolution 
of  '93  tore  the  escutcheon  of  the  family." 

Count  de  Tocqueville,  the  father  of  Alexis,  came  into 
possession  of  this  estate  at  an  early  age,  and  married  Made- 
moiselle de  Rosambo,  a  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
M.  de  Malesherbes.     This  marriage  took  place  in  1798, 
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shortlj  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  bad  caused  XI. 
de  Malesht-rbes  to  retire  to  his  country-seat,  at  wtucU  place 
the  wedding  was  celebrated.  Only  six  monllis  afterwards, 
the  illustrious  uld  man  himself,  —  for  so  he  is  entitled  to  be 
called  after  his  courageuus  defence  of  his  king,  —  and  his 
whole  family,  consisting  of  his  daughter,  his  granddaughter, 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  and  her  husband,  a  brother  uf 
the  celebrated  statesman  and  author,  were  seized  and  sent 
as  prisoners  to  Paris ;  where,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1794, 
they  were  all  guillotined  together.  Count  do  Tocqueville 
and  his  wife  were  arrested  at  about  (he  same  time  ;  but 
after  remaining  a  long  lime  in  prison,  they  were  at  length 
liberated  by  the  fell  of  Robespierre,  They  then  retunied 
to  his  family  mansion,  and  as  they  never  emigrated,  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  estate,  where  thev  lived  in  dig- 
nified seclusion  most  of  the  time  till  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  Then  the  Count  reaped  some  reward  for  his 
consistent  and  uncompromising  conduct  and  opinions  as  an 
ai'dent  royalist,  being  appointed  successively  Prefect  at 
Metz,  at  Amiens,  and  at  Versailles,  and  finally  created  a 
peer  of  France.  Late  in  life,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the 
success  of  his  son,  the  Count  became  an  author,  and 
achieved  no  small  distinction,  his  "  Philosophical  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV."  being  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  modern  school  of  French  historians.' 
These  particulars  respecting  the  parentage  and  family 
of  De  Tocqueville  are  interestingS-^s  they  show  what 
were  the  influences  under  which  he  received  his  early 
tnuning,  and  which  undoubtedly  colored  his  sentiments 
and  opinions  throughout  life.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  born 
and  bred  an  aristocrat  and  a  loyalist,  and  as  such  he  wit- 
nessed with  moumfid  but  dignified  composure  the  rapid 
and  overwhelming  development  of  democracy  in  his  day, 
which  he  knew  full  well  would  finally  sweep  away  every 
vestige  of  those   distinctions   which   had   constituted   the 
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local  grandeur  of  his  house.  What  others  would  merely 
have  brooded  over  as  a  misfortune,  became  to  him  an  object 
of  philosophical  study ;  and,  far  from  seeking  to  limit  or 
repress,  he  sought  only  to  direct  and  chasten,  that  irresisti- 
ble growth  of  opinion  and  march  of  public  affairs  which 
are  so  swiftly  levelling  all  inequalities  of  condition,  and 
establishing  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
as  the  sole  element  in  the  government  of  this  world's 
affairs.  He  came  to  America  in  order  to  study  the  phe- 
nomenon where  it  had  existed  the  longest,  and  had  been 
most  freely  developed  under  favorable  circumstances.  In 
the  Introduction  to  his  work,  he  says  :  "  The  whole  book 
has  been  written  under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  relig- 
ious terror,  produced  in  the  author's  mind  by  the  view  of 
that  irresistible  revolution  which  has  advanced  for  centuries 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  which  is  still  advancing  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  it  has  caused."  This  personal  inter- 
est in  his  subject  was  unquestionably  one  great  cause  of  the 
ardor  and  the  success  with  which  he  studied  and  analyzed 
it ;  and  this  interest,  as  we  have  seen,  arose  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  and  the  position  and  history  of  his  family. 
Alexis  Charles  Henri  Clerel  de  Tocqneville,  the  third 
son  of  his  parents,  was  bom  at  Paris,  whither  the  family 
had  gone  upon  a  visit,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1805.  While 
yet  an  infant,  he  was  carried  home  to  Tocqueville  in  a  pan- 
nier slung  across  a  horse,  with  his  nurse  on  a  pillion,  the 
facilities  for  travelling  in  those  days,  in  districts  at  any  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  capital,  being  of  a  very  primi- 
tive character.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  received  a  very 
regular  or  finished  education,  being  trained  chiefly  at  home, 
under  the  instruction  of  an  Abb^  Lesueur,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  and  afterwards  at  the  College  of  Metz, 
where  he  began  his  classical  studies  while  his  father  was  Pre- 
feet  of  that  city.  There  he  did  not  acquire  any  distinction 
in  the  classics,  but  paid  great  attention  to  writing  French 
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prose,  and  in  1822  ^tned  the  first  prize  in  rhetoric.  But 
the  most  elective  education  which  he  had  was  an  uncon- 
scious one  under  the  quiet  influences  of  home,  where  the 
counsels  and  example  of  Iiis  parents  formed  his  manners, 
and  developed  in  liim  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and  strong 
religious  sentiment  and  conviction.  On  his  father's  dcalii, 
in  I806,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  "  If  I  am 
worth  anvlliing,  I  owe  it  above  all  to  mv  education,  to 
those  examples  of  uprightness,  simplicity,  and  honor  which 
I  found  about  me  in  coming  into  the  world  and  as  I  »d- 
vanced  in  hfc.  I  owe  my  parents  much  more  tlian  mere 
existence." 

Having  determined  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  lie 
completed  the  study  of  law  at  Paris  in  1820,  and  then  set 
out  upon  a  tour  througli  Italv  and  Sicily,  accompanied  by 
his  next  elder  brother,  the  Baron  Edward  de  Tocqueville. 
A  small  portion  of  the  copious  memoranda  which  he  ma(h' 
during  this  journey  has  been  published  in  hU  Memoirs ; 
it  relates  to  the  island  of  Sicily  and  its  inhabitant.-:,  and 
is  chiefly  curious  as  showing  how  the  philosophical  bent 
of  his  mind  turned,  even  in  early  manhood,  to  obsona- 
tion  of  the  social  and  intellectual  st.ite  of  a  people,  as 
affected  by  their  laws  and  political  institutions. 

From  this  delightful  experience  of  Italian  travel  he  was 
recalled  by  a  letter  from  home,  in  April,  1827,  announcing 
that  he  had  been  appointed  Juge  Audileur,  a  sort  of  dep- 
utv  or  assistant  prosecuting  officer,  attached  to  the  lower 
courts  at  Versailles,  of  which  town  his  father  was  then 
Prefect.  It  was  the  first  round  on  the  ladder  of  advance- 
ment in  the  legal  magistracy,  the  higher  steps  remaining 
to  be  taken  according  as  self-achieved  distinction  or  in- 
terest with  the  ministry  might  in  time  secure  his  promo- 
tion. The  office  was  one  which  might  be  held  nearly  as 
a  sinecure,  or  to  which  the  incumbent  could  cause  regular 
duties   to  bo   attached.     De  Tocqueville  was  industrious 
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and  ambitions,  and  therefore  solicited  and  obtained  active 
employment.  He  soon  displayed  solid  rather  than  bril- 
liant talents,  which,  with  his  grave  manner  of  speaking, 
caused  more  than  one  of  the  presiding  judges  to  foretell 
his  high  advancement  in  the  profession.  But  the  strong 
tendency  to  generaUzation  which  he  even  then  betrayed, 
and  his  aversion  to  technicalities  and  details,  rendered  it 
doubtful  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  friends  whether  this 
prophecy  would  hold  good.  Among  his  colleagues  at  the 
bar  he  found  M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  with  whom  he 
soon  contracted  a  close  intimacy,  that  continued  throughout 
life.  With  this  congenial  associate,  whatever  time  could 
be  rescued  from  judicial  labors  was  soon  devoted  to  more 
attractive  studies  than  that  of  the  law,  especially  to  those 
connected  with  general  history  and  politics.  Already  the 
young  friends  aspired  to  become  philosophical  statesmen 
and  to  guide  the  helm  of  state. 

These  studies  and  day-dreams  were  soon  broken  by  an 
untoward  event  for  De  Tocqueville,  —  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  All  his  philosophy  had  not  overcome  his  early  pre- 
dilections as  a  legitimist,  and  only  with  great  reluctance 
did  he  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  dynasty.  The 
event  contributed  further  to  wean  him  from  his  profession, 
as  he  could  no  longer  count  upon  his  father's  influence  at 
court  to  facilitate  his  promotion.  "  Every  day  he  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  France,  in  irresistibly  drift- 
ing into  democracy,  was  also  drifting  into  its  perils.  He 
determined  to  visit  the  only  great  countrj'  in  which  those 
dangei-s  have  been  conquered,  and  where  perfect  equality 
reigns  side  by  side  with  liberty.  He  communicated  his 
scheme  to  his  late  colleague  at  Versailles,  then  Substitut 
du  Procureur  du  Roi  in  Paris,  who  was  charmed  with  the 
proposal.  Obstacles,  however,  stood  in  their  way :  as  mag- 
istrates they  both  required  leave  of  absence,  and  a  legiti- 
mate cause  for  obtaining  it.     At  that  time,  as  is  always 
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the  case  immediately  after  a  revolution,  all  innovation  was 
held  in  honor,  and  a  reform  of  real  but  of  secondary  im- 
portance (that  of  the  prisons)  attracted  public  attention. 
A  penitentiary  system,  which  had  proved  successful  in  tlic 
United  States,  was  talked  of.  The  two  young  magistrates 
jii-esented  to  the  then  Minister  of  tlie  Interior,  the  Comic 
de  Montalivct,  a  paper  in  which,  after  setting  forth  tlic 
question,  they  offered  to  study  it  on  the  spot,  if  they  might 
he  sent  on  an  official  mission.  It  was  granted  to  them; 
and  the  Minister  of  Justice  having  consented,  the  two 
friends  set  out  with  a  leave  obtained  in  due  form.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  this  mission  was  the  cause  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville's  e^cpedition.  It  was  in  truth  only  the  pretexL 
Ilia  real  and  long  premeditated  object  was  to  study  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  American  societv." 

Having  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  10th  of  May,  1831, 
De  Tocqueville  devoted  about  a  year  to  travelling  in  the 
United  States,  to  observations  connected  with  the  subject 
of  his  formal  mission,  and  to  other  inquiries  of  a  more 
general  nature,  which  were  to  furnish  the  material  for  the 
great  work  which  he  was  now  meditating.  While  jour- 
neying in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter  through  our  South- 
western States,  he  was  exposed  to  unaccustomed  privations 
and  hardships,  whlcli  operated  hardiv  on  a  constitution 
originally  slender,  and  probably  laid  the  seeds  of  a  malady 
which  was  ultimately  to  prove  fatal.  Returning  to  Europe 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  his  attention  was  necessarily  first 
directed  to  the  preparation  of  a  report  to  tlie  Itlinister  of 
the  Interior  on  the  subject  of  his  mission.  Tins  work, 
the  joint  composition  of  his  friend  and  himself,  soon  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "  The  Penitentiary  System  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  Application  in  France,"  and  had  good 
success.  It  passed  through  three  editions,  was  translated 
both  into  German  and  English,  and  has  shaped  much  of 
the  subsequent  legislation  of  France  upon  the  subject. 
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Even  before  this  report  was  completed,  De  Tocqueville 
had  quitted  the  legal  profession  forever.  De  Beaumont, 
having  refused  to  speak  on  an  occasion  when  the  official 
part  which  he  had  to  play  appeared  to  him  discreditable, 
was  summarily  dismissed  from  office ;  and  his  friend  re- 
sented tliis  procedure  so  highly,  that  he  immediately  sent 
in  his  own  resignation.  He  was  probably  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  break  off  all  connection  with  a  government 
for  which  he  had  never  entertained  either  sympathy  or 
respect,  to  quit  at  the  same  time  a  profession  which  he 
had  always  disUked,  and  to  give  his  whole  time  and  effort 
to  the  preparation  of  the  work  on  which  his  thoughts  had 
so  long  been  deeply  engaged.  The  two  years  from  1832 
to  1834,  which  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life, 
were  devoted  to  the  composition  of  the  First  Part,  which, 
after  being  rejected  by  one  publisher  and  accepted  only 
with  great  reluctance  by  another,  appeared  in  January, 
1835.  Even  if  it  had  not  been  successful,  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it  would  have  been  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward.  Secluding  himself  during  these  two  years  from 
society,  spending  the  daytime,  in  order  to  avoid  interrup- 
tion, in  a  lodging  the  secret  of  which  was  known  to  very 
few  of  his  friends,  sustained  by  the  flattering  dreams  which 
always  visit  a  young  author  and  by  the  attachment  which 
he  had  already  formed  to  the  lady  whom  he  was  soon  to 
marry,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  intoxication  which  gen- 
erally attends  the  continuous  creative  action  of  mind.  The 
success  of  the  work  was  great,  but  it  was  no  more  than  he 
had  anticipated. 

"  Since  Montesquieu,  there  has  been  nothing  like  it," 
said  Royer-Collard ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  M.  de 
Barante  added,  "  Twenty  years  later,  we  repeat  the  same 
judgment."  It  has  passed  through  fourteen  editions  at 
Paris,  and  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  modem  Europe.    In  1836,  the  French  Institute  adjudged 
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to  Its  author  the  Monthj-on  prize,  which  13  giTen  annually 
for  the  work  of  the  highest  moral  utihtj  tliat  has  bepn  pro- 
duced during  tl[f  year;  and  in  this  case,  to  mark  a  special 
distinction,  the  prize  was  increasud  from  6.000  francs,  its 
usual  amount,  to  8,000,  A  year  later.  De  Tocque^nlie 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  ;  and  in  1841,  he  became  one  of  the 
forty  members  of  rhe  French  Academy,  the  highest  literary 
honor  that  a  Frenchman  can  attain.  This  last  distinction 
was  well  deserved,  for  considered  onlv  as  a  8]>ecimen  of 
refined  and  idiomatic  French  prose,  evincinf;  a  carefiil 
study  of  the  inimitable  style  of  Pascal,  but  betntving  also 
an  imitation  of  the  curt  and  sententious  manner  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, ihc  l)ook  is  fairly  entitled  to  take  rank  as  a  classic, 
in  the  Hleratiire  of  France.  In  respect  to  doctrine,  it  was 
welcomed  both  bv  the  friends  and  opponents  of  democ- 
racy ;  by  the  former,  because  it  points  out  so  clearly  the 
rapid  development  and  future  universal  dominion  of  demo- 
cratic ])rinciples ;  by  the  latter,  because  it  shows  with  equal 
clearness  the  dangers  incident  to  this  progress,  and  the 
ease  with  which  such  dominion  degenerates  into  a  tyranny 
even  more  hateful  than  the  despotism  of  one  man.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  merit  of  the  author  consists  in  the  reso- 
lute impartiality  with  which  he  looks  at  the  subject  on  all 
its  sides,  and  shows  that  the  welfare  of  a  nation  under 
democratic  rule  can  he  maintained  only  on  condition  of 
such  a  union  of  general  intelligence  and  religious  faith 
with  submissiveness  to  constitutional  restraint,  as  is  rarely 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  his  book  became  so  generally 
popular,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Motley,  an  English  lady 
without  fortune,  but  who  united  those  qualities  of  character 
and  intellect  which  rendered  her,  during  an  unbroken  union 
of  twenty-five  years,  his  best  companion,  counsellor,  and 
friend.     He  often  remarked  that  his  marriage,  though  cen- 
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sured  by  those  prudent  friends  who  look  only  to  the  contri- 
bution which  a  wife  is  first  able  to  make  to  her  husband^s 
pecuniary  or  social  position  in  the  world,  had  proved  to  be 
the  most  sensible  action  of  his  life.  About  the  same  time, 
he  visited  England,  whither  his  literary  renown  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  where  he  consequently  received  a  cordial 
welcome  into  the  best  circles  of  literary  and  aristocratic 
society.  The  character  of  De  Tocqueville's  mind,  in  sev- 
eral respects,  approached  more  nearly  to  the  English  than 
the  French  standard  of  excellence ;  and  he  soon  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  many  eminent  Englishmen, 
on  frequent  intercourse  with  whom  depended  much  of  the 
happiness  of  his  subsequent  career.  His  personal  qualities, 
indeed,  were  such  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  strong 
attachment  to  all  his  friends.  An  Englishman  who  knew 
him  well  says  of  him,  that  "  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
physical  organization,  the  fastidious  refinement  of  his  tastes, 
and  the  charm  of  his  manners,  made  him  the  very  type  of  a 
high-bred  gentleman." 

His  mother  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  France,  and 
then,  through  a  family  arrangement  with  his  two  older  broth- 
ers, he  obtained  possession  of  the  paternal  estate  at  Tocque- 
ville,  and  made  it  his  permanent  residence.  The  old  cha- 
teau was  in  bad  repair,  —  "  full  of  associations  and  ruins," 
says  his  French  biographer ;  but  the  country  around  is  rich 
and  pleasant,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  building  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  English  Channel. 
Here  De  Tocqueville  devoted  himself  to  the  management 
of  the  estate,  for  which  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  did 
not  very  well  qualify  him,  to  the  preparation  of  the  Sec-^- 
ond  Part  of  his  work,  and  to  cultivating  that  acquaintance 
with  his  country  neighbors,  on  which  he  was  to  depend 
for  election  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  thus  for  an 
introduction  to  political  life.  To  this  object  his  ambition 
was  now  directed ;  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  carry 
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oat  in  pnrtiee  Mne  of  dw  dmredol  Tkwi  which  be  had 
to  noblj  developed;  and  perbapa  his  sorceai  in  ahstnct 
tpecalatioD  madv  him  orer-esuaaU!  his  fimes  fbr  the  ptac- 
tical  maiiagt^nKiit  of  al&tn. 

The  St-cmid  Part  of  hi»  work,  which  treats  of  the  influ- 
ence of  demriCTary  upon  Ut^^  action  of  mind,  and  upon  (eeJ- 
ingii  and  maiinen.  wiu  puUislied  in  1840.  and  ii-t  ^access 
wu  decided,  tboagh  not  to  briliiant  and  general  as  that  of 
it«  prvdocessor.  The  rahject,  of  coarse,  bad  now  leas  of 
novelty  to  recommend  tt,  and  the  treatment  of  it,  thoogfa 
even  more  elabomte  in  thoug;ht  and  expression  than  the 
First  Part,  abounded  too  much  in  abstract  speculation  and 
afute  philrnophical  anaU'sis  for  the  taste  of  ordinair  read- 
ers. The  year  before  it  was  puUisbed,  its  author  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  his  nwn  district  for  eWlion  lo  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  relative.  Count  Mol^,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  gave  orders,  without  consulta- 
tion with  him,  tiiat  all  the  influence  of  the  government 
should  be  exerted  in  his  favor.  Fearful  lest  he  should  be 
thus  committed  to  a  support  of  the  ministerial  policy.  De 
Tocque\-ille  wrote  back  with  some  haui;htiness  to  decline 
the  proffered  aid.  The  Minister  replied  with  considerable 
spirit,  but  with  politeness  and  pood  sense,  remarking  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  impose  any  obligation,  that  isolation 
13  not  independence,  that  the  partv  of  government  were 
acting  together,  not  from  interested  motives,  but  from 
sincere  conviction,  in  defence  of  the  institutions  of  the 
countrj',  and  that  their  assistance,  as  it  was  not  desired, 
should  be  promptly  withdrawn.  The  candidacy  of  De 
Tocqueville,  thus  deprived  of  government  aid,  proved  un- 
fluccessfiil ;  his  neighbors  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
that,  although  he  belonged  by  birth  and  social  position  to 
the  nobility,  he  did  not  share  the  feelings  and  the  preju- 
dices of  his  order,  but  was  really  the  friend  and  the  ex- 
pounder of  democracy.     The   popular  opinion   respecting 
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him  was  well  expressed  by  his  opponent,  a  retired  manufac- 
turer, who  cried  out  lustily,  "  Beware !  He  is  going  to 
bring  back  his  aristocratic  pigeons  into  their  old  dove-cot." 
Two  years  afterwards,  when  his  temper  and  principles  had 
come  to  be  better  understood  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
elected  by  a  triumphant  majority  to  the  Chamber,  and  "he 
continued  to  represent  his  district  thoughout  his  parlia- 
mentary career. 

That  career  lasted  only  twelve  years,  up  to  December, 
1851,  when  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  cT^tat  destroyed  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  France,  and  De  Tocqueville,  unwill- 
ing to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
a  usurper,  retired  altogether  to  private  life.  Up  to  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  he  was  a  member  of  the  opposition,  and  con- 
tended strongly,  though  without  personal  animosity,  against 
Guizot's  ministry ;  after  the  Revolution,  he  joined  the 
party  of  the  moderate  republicans,  who,  with  Cavaignac 
for  a  leader,  strove  gallantly,  though  with  only  faint  hopes 
of  success,  against  the  mad  schemes  of  the  radicals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  intriguing  ambition  of  the  future  Em- 
peror on  the  other.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  his  mind 
was  of  too  fine  a  texture,  his  principles  too  pure  and  un- 
wavering, and  his  disposition  for  abstract  thought  and  ana- 
lytical investigation  too  strongly  mai'ked,  to  allow  him  to 
succeed  in  the  strife  of  parties  or  the  tournaments  of  par- 
liamentary debate.  He  commanded  the  confidence  of  his 
fiiends  and  the  respect  of  his  opponents  ;  but  he  was  not 
put  forward  into  the  front  rank  in  battle,  nor  elevated  to 
the  chief  seat  in  council.  The  best  portions  of  his  parlia- 
mentary labors  were  his  reports  on  the  abolition  of  colonial 
slavery,  on  prison  reform,  and  on  the  administration  of 
Algeria,  a  country  which  he  had  twice  visited,  and  whose 
affah^  he  thoroughly  understood.  When  the  new  Repubhc 
was  settling  into  a  calm,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  France, 
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and  endeavored  !q  vsin  to  todace  bis  coUeatgnes  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  a  division  of  the  legislature  into  two 
booses.  Louis  Napoleon  understood  his  value  arising  from 
bis  weight  of  cbaiaOer,  and  endeavored  to  secore  his  aid 
bj  offering  him  considerable  attention.  But  the  bribe  of  a 
tisurper  was  coldly  declined.  After  dimog  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  one  occasion  at  the  Elvs^e,  De  Tocquevilie  re- 
marked on  leaving,  "  I  have  been  dining  with  a.  man  who 
believes  in  his  own  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  as  firmly 
as  Charles  X.  himself." 

"  One  chance  remained  to  avert  the  final  catastrophe. 
It  was  possible  that  tlie  President  might  still  be  content  to 
accept  a  constitutional  position ;  to  govern  by  responsible 
ministers,  who  hoped  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
by  legal  means.  At  any  rate,  to  abandon  or  to  oppose  him 
was  to  compel  him  to  resort  to  an  immediate  coup  d'Slat. 
On  this  principle,  M.  Odilon  Barrot  and  the  leading  lib- 
erals formed  an  administration  on  the  2d  June,  1849,  in 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  took  the  important  office  of  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  would  be  inappropriate  here 
to  enter  upon  the  political  transactions  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  As  he  said,  on  quitting  his  office  four  months 
later,  — '  I  have  contributed  to  maintain  order  on  the  13th 
of  June, -to  preserve  the  general  peace,  to  improve  the  re- 
lations of  France  and  England.  Tliese  are  recollections 
which  give  some  value  to  my  passage  through  affairs.  I 
need  hardly  sav  anything  to  you  of  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  fall  of  the  Cabinel.  The  President  chooses  to  govern 
alone,  and  to  have  mere  agents  and  creatures  in  liis  minis- 
ters. Perhaps  he  is  right.  I  don't  examine  that  question, 
but  we  were  not  the  men  to  ser\'e  him  on  these  terms.' " 

After  leaving  the  ministry,  as  his  health  was  considet^ 
ably  impiured,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  spent  the  winter  at 
Sorrento,  engaged  in  his  literary  undertakings.  On  his 
retom,  he   took    little  share   in   the   proceedings  of  the 
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Assembly,  except  to  draw  up  the  celebrated  Report  on 
the  Revision  of  the  Constitution,  wliich  was  presented 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1851.  It  was  the  ablest  of  his  par- 
liamentary productions,  and  the  presentation  of  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  closing  act  of  his  pohtical  life. 

Yet  he  was  present  in  the  struggle,  if  it  can  be  called 
one,  of  tlie  2d  of  December,  1851,  and,  in  company  with 
about  230  other  representatives,  signed  a  paper  deposing 
the  President  from  all  authority,  and  requiring  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  to  proceed  to  judgment  against  him  and 
his  accomplices.  It  was  a  bootless  proceeding,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  on  record  the  protest  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  for  Louis  Napoleon  immediately  arrested  the  whole 
party,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice  too,  and  sent  them 
to  prison,  whence  most  of  them  were  released  after  only 
two  days'  confinement.  De  Tocqueville  drew  up  a  tem- 
perate narrative  of  the  proceeding,  which  he  published  in 
The  Times  newspaper,  England  being  then  the  only  coun- 
try in  Europe  where  such  a  document  could  be  printed 
with  impunity.  Then,  with  a  sad  heart,  he  went  back  to 
his  residence  in  the  country,  to  give  the  few  years  of  Ufe 
which  remained  to  intercourse  with  his  friends,  to  the  care 
of  his  estate,  and  to  one  other  literary  effort  in  which  he 
was  deeply  interested. 

This  project,  as  originally  conceived,  was  that  of  a  new 
history  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  causes  which  had  produced  it  in  the  preceding 
state  of  the  country  and  the  government.  It  was  not  to  be 
so  much  a  narrative  of  events,  as  a  philosophical  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  precede  and  origi- 
nate great  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  acted  earlier  upon  the 
conviction  which  he  expressed  in  January,  1851,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend.  ^^  It  has  occurred  to  me  a  hundred  times,"  he 
says,   "  that,  if  I  am  to  leave  any  traces  of  my  passage 
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through  ilie  world,  it  will  be  far  more  by  my  writings  than 
by  my  actions."  His  subject  required  mucii  research,  not 
only  in  the  great  public  libraries  of  the  state,  but  among 
the  archives  of  the  old  proWncial  adniinistrations,  especially 
in  that  of  Tours ;  and  to  facilitate  these  researches,  as  well 
as  to  benefit  his  health,  he  resided  for  some  months  in  ISoi 
at  St,  Cyr,  near  Tours.  The  nest  year,  he  visited  Ger- 
many, and  learned  the  language  of  the  countiy,  tliat  he 
might  be  able  to  consult  original  documents  in  German. 
The  first  part  of  his  work  was  published  in  1850,  entitled 
Z,'Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution,  and  was  received  with 
decided  tokens  of  general  approbation.  It  was  translated 
into  several  languages,  and  commended  in  all  the  leading 
journals  of  Europe.  Yet  it  was  only  a  fragment,  as  the  - 
whole  work  would  probably  have  filled  three  volumes. 
Two  chapters  only  of  the  second  volume  were  found  at  his 
death  in  so  finished  a  state  as  to  warrant  their  publication 
in  his  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence."  The  manuscript 
preparations  for  the  remainder  of  the  work  were  very  ex- 
tensive, but  not  in  a  state  fit  for  presentation  to  the  public. 
Among  his  other  unfinished  works  was  one  of  consideni- 
ble  length,  on  the  "  Establishment  of  the  English  in  India." 
His  pen  was  always  active,  but  he  was  chary  of  publica- 
tion, except  of  a  work  which  might  aid  some  important 
object,  or  add  to  its  author's  &me ;  he  could  not  tolerate 
bookmaking.  Hence,  though  he  left  a  great  amount  of 
manuscript,  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
will  ever  see  the  hght.  One  important  fragment  of  con- 
temporary history,  however,  will  probably  appear  as  soon 
as  the  French  government  can  tolerate  it,  and  delicacy  to 
Borviving  individuals  will  permit ;  it  is  entided  "  Sou- 
Tenirs,"  and  relates  chiefly  to  public  affairs  in  France  in 
1848  —  49.  Some  very  interesting  portions  of  his  corre- 
spondence, also,  are  as  yet  kept  back,  as  their  appearance 
might  irritate  the  government  or  wound  the  feelings  of 
persons  in  private  life. 
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The  health  of  De  Tocqueville  had  never  been  robust, 
and  ever  after  1850,  at  least,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
spend  the  winter  at  Sorrento,  he  was  affected  by  pul- 
monary disease,  though  it  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
observation  both  of  himself  and  his  medical  attendants. 
But  in  the  summer  of  1858  he  broke  a  bloodvessel,  and 
showed  other  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  &tal  malady. 
In  the  autumn,  as  his  strength  had  rapidly  declined,  his 
physicians  required  him  to  go  to  the  South  of  France  for 
the  winter.  Though  very  reluctant  to  leave  home,  he 
prepared  to  obey;  and  having  made  large  provision  of 
books,  manuscripts,  and  other  materials  for  the  completion 
of  his  work,  he  set  out  for  Cannes,  where  he  arrived  early 
in  November,  1858.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
his  brothers,  and  was  visited  in  Proven9e  by  several  of  his 
friends.  With  others  he  kept  up  a  frequent  correspond- 
ence, and  even  labored  at  times  upon  his  work  during  the 
winter,  though  it  was  evident  to  every  eye  but  his  o^ti 
that  he  was  sinking  ^t.  Christian  fidth,  which  had  always 
governed  his  convictions  and  regulated  his  life,  supported 
him  in  his  last  moments.  Having  received  the  sacraments 
according  to  the  rites  of  that  Church  to  which  he  was 
strongly  attached,  he  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  1859,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four.  In  conformity  with  his  own  request, 
his  remains  were  carried  to  Tocqueville,  and  in  the  viUage 
cemetery  there  a  plain  wooden  cross  marks  his  grave. 


THE  END. 
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